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THE PROBLEM OF AUTHORITY. 


PRINCE ANDRE LOBANOW-ROSTOVSKY.! 


THE Problem of Authority is the problem of Civilisation. 
Ever since the birth of social life, whether family, tribal, or 
in more evolved forms of caste or states, it was found neces- 
sary to invest certain members of the community with 
authority to rule the others by establishing laws which 
placed the general welfare before the interests of the indi- 
vidual. The happiness and prosperity of the community 
depended on the wisdom and justness of these laws, and on 
the degree in which they were accepted by its members. 
This amounted to the question of how much the ruling 
authority was challenged and disputed by rivals and what 
power it had to enforce the execution of its decrees. 

Whether in the barren days of the Glacial Age or in this 
time of the most brilliant civilisation the world has seen, the 
problem in its main features remains the same. It was solved, 
though not always satisfactorily, by the development of re- 
ligious consciousnessin humanity. Whentheruling authority, 
whether chieftain, high priest or king could claim to represent 
Divinity on earth and to rule in His name, and when Divinity 
was supposed to supervise closely every daily act of human 
beings, the authority of the ruler could not be disputed. 
This led in decadent periods to abuses of power, and also 
sometimes the authority of the Divinity itself would be 
challenged by a rival religious system. However, this may 
be considered the highest and absolute type of authority, 
and, given the possibility of direct intercourse with Divinity, 
was a complete solution to the problem. The God of 


1 The writer of this article served during the Great War in the Russian 
Army, and was later attached to the staff of General Denikin. 
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Israel, interfering in the minute details of the life of the 
Hebrews, chastising or rewarding them like a father, may 
be taken as an example. An absolute hierarchy and a 
moral code of life which was beyond challenge were the 
outcome of this belief of the Jews, and all social ills were 
solved by direct appeal to the Source of Supreme Authority 
or His representatives on earth. 

This conception of authority, however foreign to the 
modern scientifically trained mind, is none the less the basic 
idea of the European civilisation. God became more distant 
and invisible, but the rulers, whether bishops or kings, acted 
and spoke in His name and were considered responsible to 
Him for their rule. The formula, “‘God in Heaven, King 
on Earth,” became the working formula of Europe after it 
emerged, young and barbaric, from the crumbling Roman 
Empire, and ever since the splendid after-glow of Neopla- 
tonism gave place to the rising sun of Christianity. It lasted 
until the French Encyclopedists foreshadowed the great 
French and American Revolutions, and much does Europe 
owe to it for the vigour, stern sense of duty, discipline, and 
fighting power which were necessary to build up its hegemony 
in the world. Though definitely dead now, the idea stood 
the test of seventeen centuries, not to mention the many 
thousand years of pre-Christian civilisation. 

The opposite conception of authority, which may be 
named the “ Civic Idea,” is still somewhat in an experi- 
mental stage. The Medieval Italian, Hanseatic and Russian 
Republics were too small to give convincing test results, and 
further back in antiquity the Civic Idea, whenever applied, 
tended to become a transition to a stronger and more absolute 
form of authority. On a larger and more conclusive scale, 
the experiment has been carried out during the nineteenth 
century in the United States, in France, and, since the Great 
War, in most of Europe, after a long transitional stage of 
so-called Constitutional Monarchy. 

The revolution which was brought about by the triumph 
of the Civic Idea, was not merely the superseding of one form 
of government by another or the advent of democracy, but 
something very much more important; it was a change in 
the conception of the source and nature of authority. 
Authority was no longer linked with heaven and, therefore, 
no more to be accepted as final. It became a mutual agree- 
ment between the rulers and the ruled, a procuration issued 
by the latter to the former. The hierarchical pyramid, 
instead of pointing to the sky, finds itself ultimately with the 
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summit reversed to the base. The social machine stops 
working for the fulfilment of God’s own purposes and works 
for its own account, the ultimate aim being the welfare of the 
community. This presupposed from each member a readi- 
ness to place of his own accord general interests before 
personal ones, and also to agree that the measures taken by 
the ruling authority were serving this interest in the only 
possible way. Experience showed that this was an Utopia. 
Diversity of private interests and opinions brought such 
dissensions as to endanger the life of the community. It 
became again necessary to back authority with some abstract 
principle equally acceptable and binding on all, and as a 
substitute to the Guiding Will of God the modern catch- 
words of Progress, Democracy, Civic Ideals, not to speak 
of Revolution and Rule of the Proletariat, were found. 
Such also in antiquity was the cult of Rome as embodied in 
the Senate. But whereas this cult drifted into the worship 
of the divinised Augustus, to be expanded into the very 
much more powerful Christian idea, its modern substitutes 
were at the same time both too material and too abstract to 
really focus the community in the desired sense of stabilising 
authority for any length of time. We find, therefore, at the 
opening of the twentieth century, humanity drifting into a 
period of cyclonic changes and revolutions and the crisis 
of authority, from lack of a solid transcendental basis, has 
become a crisis of civilisation. 

What will be the outcome of this deadly disease? A 
reversion to the old idea of “‘God in Heaven, King on 
Earth,” is impossible owing to the weakening of religious 
faith in the masses. The absolute grip over souls that it 
had a few hundred years ago and its domination in matters 
secular have vanished presumably for ever. Loose and 
slovenly democracies with noisy elections bringing to power 
men who have no qualifications except skilfulness in elec- 
toral tactics, will probably be eliminated by the very force 
of things, by more disciplined and concentrated communities, 
whether civilised or barbaric. Mr H. G. Wells recently, in 
a brilliant essay, visualised the future as belonging to group- 
ments of strongly disciplined men associated in parties or 
fraternities, such as the Fascists, the Communists, or the 
Chinese Kuo-Min-Tang, for the pursuit of a common ideal. 
Such may be the case, but it is doubtful whether any associa- 
tion, however strongly organised, can hold power indefinitely 
without corruption and slackness penetrating its ranks. 
One is more inclined to explain the temporary success of 
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such minorities by the fact that at first they constitute a 
selection of strong men which have gathered together, usually 
under the leadership of a man of genius, for the purpose of 
carrying out a definite programme. But in the long run 
these men drop out without finding successors. Besides, the 
idea they represent usually being of a civic nature, does not 
survive long; thus we have seen the ideas of Liberalism, 
Nationalism, Socialism, and Communism succeed each other 
in less than a century. 

If it is impossible to forecast, still it is the first duty of 
every thoughtful mind which has witnessed within the last 
fifteen years a nearly total collapse of civilisation, to scruti- 
nise the problem with the utmost penetration. One may 
say with certainty that the very life of Europe depends on 
whether or not out of the present turmoil there will be 
evolved a conception of authority sufficiently stable to assure 
the continuity of its development, and broad enough to 
embrace all modifications of thought and custom which 
aecgeed will present. The problem offers two aspects: 

irst, the designation of the proper men to exercise power ; 
and, secondly, the endowing of their authority with sufficient 
moral backing to make it effective. As far as the first part 
of the problem goes, five methods can be applied : (1) Natural 
selection; (2) automatic selection; (3) election; (4) co- 
optation ; and (5) initiation. 

Natural selection is the outcome of the struggle for life, 
the application of the economic Laissez faire, laissez 
passer to social lines. In its highest form it produces the 
Czsarean type: Napoleon, Mussolini. But as Nature is left 
to itself the phenomenon is sporadic and does not always 
occur in conjunction with the need. In lower forms, such as 
in the case of successful business men, it produces a type of 
man too highly and narrowly specialised, who has had no 
opportunity to get a general outlook on life. 

Automatic selection in the case of ruling dynasties 
guarantees continuity, but has the disadvantage of blindly 
bringing to power the son of the preceding ruler who may 
prove to be a Nero or a John the Terrible, if not checked by 
a moderating constitution. In lower steps of life this 
method, which is favoured by bureaucracies for advance- 
ment, not by merit but by turn or age, tends to produce a 
general levelling of effort towards the most inefficient. 

The electoral method was the pet toy and the great 
disappointment of the nineteenth century. The intellectuals 
of a hundred years ago had a mystical faith in the saying, 
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“Vox populi vox Dei,”’ based on a total misunderstanding of 
mass psychology. They did not acknowledge that the 
crowd assumes the level of its worst elements and is so fickle 
that it becomes the easy prey of a violent and passionate 
minority. At its best the electoral system gave the power 
into the hands of a few, who governed owing to the inertia 
and absenteeism of the remainder. At its worst it created 
an absurd and incoherent rule of minorities overthrowing 
each other. 

Co-optation, which may be defined as selection from 
above, is naturally greatly favoured by dictators of the 
Cesarean type. We find nearly all the great rulers who have 
come to power by their own merits breaking traditions in 
the search for their collaborators and co-optating them 
from all classes with a total disregard for their previous 
social standing or career. An interesting example of co- 
optation is the tetrarchy instituted by the Emperor Diocle- 
tian, who, finding the Roman Empire too big and clumsy for 
one man, associated a second, Augustus Maximian, and 
selected later two more Cesars, Constantius Chlorus, and 
Galerius. The four Emperors went so far as to repudiate 
their respective wives and to intermarry within the family, 
so to speak, in order to seal their union. The Empire 
enjoyed a period of great strength and prosperity under the 
joint and powerful guidance of the Tetrarchs. 

The way of initiation would be open to every one, but to 
attain the heights where dwell those who rule, it would be 
necessary to pass through such exhaustive trials that only 
the greatest and the strongest would reach the goal. This 
method, which is applied in various religious and mystical 
sects, is said to be the one by which were recruited the priest- 
rulers of Ancient Egypt. Every one could knock at the door 
in quest of initiation, but very few overcame the all-sided 
tests and trials spread on their path over many years. How- 
ever, those who emerged victorious not only showed that 
they possessed character fit for the great tasks lying before 
them, but were also armed with all the power of a science 
kept secret from the profane. It is perhaps to this system 
that Egypt owes its extraordinary stability, standing un- 
abated for over four thousand years and thirty dynasties, 
in spite of such storms as the Hyksos invasion or the great 
revolution, which is described in the Leiden Papyrus of 
Inu-ver (Ipuver). This revolution brought a wave of 
Bolshevism into the country; the gods were desecrated 
(‘‘ If we knew where the gods were we would sacrifice to 
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them .’’), private property was destroyed, the town proletariat, 
the Nedges, came into power, and the slaves became masters 
of their former masters. The national traditions of Egypt 
resisted the formidable assault of this wave of anarchy, and 
the country pursued its long career of glory. On somewhat 
similar lines was conceived the system of Chinese man- 
darinate. Very difficult State examinations took the place 
of the initiation. But as these were devoted entirely to 
literary culture the vice of this system when too one-sided 
became apparent, creating intellectual graduates too 
detached from the realities of life. The Dynasty of Sung 
was annilihated because the last Emperor believed that he 
would be saved by the intervention of supernatural warriors 
in fiery armour. 

Of these five methods, which will be the one of the 
future ? It is difficult to predict in these times of rapidly 
changing values, but it is not impossible that, considering 
the failure of the first three, the coming generations will 
revert to the ideas of co-optation and initiation, possibly 
merged in one. Those at the summit will select the ablest 
from all steps of life without distinction, to climb the ladder 
of initiation. Thus, perhaps, may be obtained the nearest 
approach to an aristocracy of capacity, the dream of all 
social reformers. Whatever the verdict of the future will be 
on this problem, one thing appears clearly ; it will only be 
solved if an absolute philosophical principle backing authority 
is universally accepted. If the present war between mate- 
rialistic and spiritual conceptions ends in the victory of the 
former, this principle will, indeed, be difficult to find. But 
to-day there seems to be an ever-growing opposition to 
materialistic conceptions revealed either in the form of a 
religious revival or in the ever-increasing popularity of 
psychic research and various esoteric teachings. Perhaps 
the final solution of the problem of authority lies in the final 
overthrow of materialism. 


A. LOBANOW-ROSTOVSKY. 
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THE MODERN CONSCIENCE AND 
THE RIGHT OF WAR. 


DON LUIGI STURZO. 


(1) A paRADOx in the life of peoples is this: in every age men 
have longed and hoped for peace, and in every age men have 
warred against men. The history of every nation is a long 
string of wars broken every now and then by a pause of 
peace. There is not a people that has not known its victories 
and its defeats. 

Is war, then, the heavy price of much coveted peace ? 
Of peace so brief and incomplete, so disturbed and uneasy, 
as to call for fresh war in the hope of another and better 
peace ? Or is humanity caught in a vicious circle, ever 
striving to reach the peace it craves, ever falling instead into 
the war it abhors ? 

Anti-pacifists, practical men of the present order, expo- 
nents of natural law and philosophers, answer that war has 
always been and always will be because such is the nature of 
man. The historians confirm this assertion, telling of all the 
wars of the world ; and the pessimists of humanity speak of a 
fatal inheritance. 

Yet the modern conscience is not quieted by this terrible 
answer, for its tendency is to exalt the human will as some- 
thing without limits, a dominant actualism capable of 
breaking down every barrier. And therefore the modern 
conscience considers war from two opposing standpoints— 
either as a good to be sought, as strength, selection, vitality, 
the triumph of collective energies, dominion, apotheosis ; or 
else as an evil to be overthrown, war being disorder, destruc- 
tion of life and property, arrested progress, tragedy. Either 
current admits war as a phenomenon to be circumscribed by 
the will; a product, therefore, of man’s willing. 

Without accepting all the philosophic premises of volun- 
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tarism and actualism, for the purposes of our study we may 
accept the hypothesis that war belongs to those human 
phenomena that come within the orbit of the will of man and 
by the will of man may be either effectuated or abolished. 
But what is this will ? Not, certainly, the mere will of the 
individual. War is a social phenomenon proper to organised 
peoples ; the will of the individual has its function in helping 
to form the will of the community. 

For politicians this common will finds its expression in 
the organs of Government, whether individual, as monarch, 
dictator, Army Chief, or Pontiff; or representative, as 
Parliament, Councils, Assemblies; or it may even be 
expressed by the crowd. 

For sociologists this is not enough. They justly see the 
expression of the common will in those social institutions and 
traditions in which the feelings and needs of generations are 
projected and defined, for instance, in the family, religion 
and law. 

Thus, according to our hypothesis, when social institu- 
tions reach a trend opposed to any right of war, then wars 
willend. The collective will to peace will have overcome the 
collective will to war. 

The definite problem facing us is therefore the following : 
can there come to be a human society so organised that war 
shall be excluded from among its lawful institutions? a 
human society, that is, willing to deprive itself of what up 
till to-day has been its supreme right ? 

We had better first of all make it quite clear what we mean 
by the right of war. This can be defined as “‘ the power of 
States to employ armed and organised forces for the settle- 
ment of their disputes when no other suitable and effectual 
means can be found.” 

This right is admitted by international law, and even, 
though in a restricted form, by the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. 

It must be noted that both in defining the right of war and 
in speaking of international law to-day, we consider them 
from the point of view of the present system of States, and 
especially of the so-called civilised States. Other peoples 
that have as yet no true State organisation, or are still 
colonies subject to the white race, or have not been permeated 
by our civilisation, will have to tread the path we have 
already trodden in the laborious formation of our social life. 


This granted, let us examine the problem in its essential 
terms. 
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(2) Philosophers and jurists seek to justify the right of 
war by three fundamental theories, namely, that of the just 
war, that of war for reasons of State, and that of the biolo- 
gical or imperial war. 

The first theory is concerned with ethical motives, the 
second with political, the third with sociological. The first, 
that of the just war, has fallen into discredit through the 
impossibility of proving a war to be just or unjust. In 
practice Governments and peoples have believed in the 
justice of their own wars and of only their own wars. 

The second theory, that of war for reasons of State, has 
fallen into discredit because in the political field it has been 
proved that disputes between civilised States are no more 
effectually settled by wars than by peaceable methods, and 
that wars, on the contrary, besides bringing enormous loss, 
sow the seeds of fresh conflicts. 

There remains the third theory which, while it revolts 
normal feeling, is vigorously upheld by sociologists and 
unscrupulous politicians, for whom the biological war is a 
form of the struggle for existence, a means of hegemony for 
the strong, a source of dominion. 

From the historical point of view it may be maintained 
that these three elements, ethical, political, and biological, 
so combine that every war may for ever be both justified and 
condemned, defended as lawful and denounced as arbitrary, 
extolled as an instrument of civilisation and abhorred as 
inhuman and bestial, believed indispensable, and proved 
useless. 

This contradictory and complex state of things leads us 
to formulate the social and historical law of war as follows : 

** War comes about inasmuch as it forms part of a deter- 
mined social structure ; and inasmuch as it forms part of 
a determined social structure it cannot but be deemed lawful, 
so long as the conditions corresponding to the general 
conscience of the time, to previous pacts and to international 
law, have been fulfilled.” 

Sociologically speaking the “social structure” is an 
expression of what we called the collective will of the 
community. 

Well, war that in a primitive society could be a purely 
instinctive act of defence and offence, among organised 
peoples has become a legal institution with its rules and laws. 
And the reason for this is that there has been no other legal 
and effectual instrument corresponding to the stage of human 
evolution. 
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But cannot this chaotic stage be left behind ? May not 
the development of society lead to a structure in which the 
dominion of war no longer exists ? 

History shows us various examples of how customs and 
institutions have been cast off that were once believed 
ineradicable, founded on the instincts and social needs of 
humanity. Private justice, the family vendetta, were legal 
uses and institutions, as were the duel, trial by ordeal, 
polygamy, andsoon. In civilised society these are no longer 
legal institutions, but unlawful breaches of social order. 
But the classic example of social progress is afforded by the 
history of slavery. This under various forms lasted thou- 
sands of years, and was so bound up with the social and 
economic structure of every people that even wise men and 
legislators not only failed to condemn it, but found it 
reasonable and necessary. They did not, and perhaps could 
not, envisage a society without slavery. 

Christ preached the religious and moral equality of all 
men, but He did not proclaim the abolition of slavery. This 
was implicit in His teaching, just as the abolition of all 
oppression and all violence, and, we believe, the abolition of 
war. If the social standards of humanity have been raised, 
this in great measure we owe to Christianity, but a change in 
social institutions can only be achieved if there has been a 
corresponding change in the structure of society. 

Thus, even when Christianity triumphed, it could not all 
at once put an end to slavery ; what it did was to do as the 
doctor, who, unable to check the disease from without, helps 
the body to develop the vital elements that will destroy the 
elements of disease and decay. ‘The marvellous struggle of 
humanity to shake itself free of its worn-out institutions is 
always going on, always active, in the vital effort to over- 
come matter by the higher aspirations of the spirit. 

Let us make no mistake. Slavery exists even to-day. It 
exists under many forms of abuse. Civilised peoples are 
infected by it, barbarian peoples still maintain it. But no 
longer is it a recognised institution, fenced round with legal 
guarantees and accepted as part of the prevailing economic 
system. 

Thus, in the same way, when we speak of the abolition of 
war we mean in particular a régime, of civilised peoples be it 
understood, in which the right of war shall be no more 
recognised than the right of slavery to-day. Even then there 
would still be armed conflicts between people and people, but 
such armed conflicts would no longer be war, legitimate war 
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in the true sense of the term, namely, the exercise of a faculty 
admitted by the general conscience as an ultimate right. 
War would be considered an abuse, a violation of the inter- 
statal régime, an outrage to the moral sense of peoples, an 
act excluded by the common law of civilisation. A Germany 
or a France in armed conflict would then appear as would an 
England to-day that gave legal recognition to slavery by 
legislation establishing and controlling the slave-market. 

(3) When, where, and how can it come to pass that the 
right of war be abolished as the right of slavery has been 
abolished ? 

Sociology teaches us the answer : ‘‘ When the recognition 
of the right of war is no longer required by the social struc- 
ture.”’ This may seem begging the question, but it is not so. 

Let us consider society as it exists to-day, that is the 
stage of historical progress represented by the civilised 
peoples. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations to-day prescribes 
that before a Member State can make war it must have 
submitted its case either to an arbitration court or else to the 
Council or Assembly of the League itself. Recourse to 
arbitration is optional, but the verdict. thus obtained is 
binding ; that of the Council is binding only when unani- 
mously pronounced, and that of the Assembly when the 
requisite majority has been obtained. Over and above the 
cases thus provided for, war may even to-day be not only 
lawful, but take the form of a collective action on the part 
of the Member States against any State violating the Cove- 
nant. As well as the obligations of membership of the 
League, and binding in so far as they do not conflict with 
these, there are special and separate treaties between State 
and State. All these obligations must be fulfilled in good 
faith ; the State breaking them places itself outside society, 
and in making war no longer exercises a right. 

But once a State has observed the Covenant and other 
pacts, it has the right, implicitly or explicitly recognised, to 
make war ; whatever the ties binding it to other States, this 
margin of sovereign liberty remains to it. And this margin 
suffices to keep in existence the whole machinery of standing 
armies, navies, munition works, and so on, leaving humanity 
on the horns of the eternal dilemma of armed peace and open 
war. 

This situation arises from three elements in the present 
structure of society. Firstly, the conception of the sove- 
reignty of a State in its relations with other States as some- 
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thing absolute and unbounded. The States are thus water- 
tight compartments ; they represent the final and definite 
expression of society. According to this conception the 
State assumes an egotistical individuality absolute and 
incommunicable. 

The despotic monarchs were the first to lay claim to this 
investiture of divinity ; then the peoples, as they grew to 
nations, came to believe themselves totally independent and 
their own masters. 

The second element is the closed economy of each State, 
the result of the predominance of one economic class over the 
rest. Free Trade has been a little interlude confined to a 
few years and a few peoples, compared to the protectionist 
régimes that have always prevailed. 

The third element is historical tradition, which is bound 
up with geographic position, difference of culture and race, 
hegemonic and political rivalries, the pretended inviolability 
of historic rights acquired by force, demographic require- 
ments, necessities of expansion. All these motives, for old 
peoples like those of Europe, are so many fundamental 
causes of war. 

But while these elements impede progress towards a 
social structure able to dispense with war, there are other 
elements working in another sense. 

The formation of huge inter-statal units by the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples has two functions : that of securing immunity 
against war in their interior, and that of polarising external 
forces. The United States of America have achieved a vast 
federation of States, eliminating internal war. At the same 
time they have extended their powerful influence over the 
rest of the Americas through the Pan-American Congress, 
which, all things considered, is a means for avoiding war 
between the various States. When Mexico and Central 
America become better permeated by the spirit of order and 
liberty, the inevitable disputes between the American peoples 
will have a firmer pacific basis. 

The British Empire is of another type. It is an Empire 
sui generis, unlike any other of ancient or modern history. 
On the Continent people cannot understand how all these 
nations are held together by a bond moral rather than 
political, without the exercise of any legal or forcible domi- 
nion, and people talk of the end of the British Empire and 
the descending curve of British hegemony. But the great 
experiment of the British Commonwealth in the method of 
liberty and moral co-operation opens a new horizon to the 
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life of peoples. As an achievement it will be as historically 
important as the abolition of feudalism or the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man. 

Yet even to-day the Americas and the British Empire 
lean on armed force, and especially on the sea, a possible 
battlefield, and in their eyes a necessary line of defence. 
Hence if they have eliminated the right of war and the 
exercise of armed dominion within their shores they maintain 
and assert it in their activities abroad. From this stand- 
point they are on a par with other peoples, nor, given the 
present international system, could this be otherwise. 

Nevertheless, there is the work of the League of Nations, 
which penetrates the present system with pacifist character 
and twofold aim. It seeks by establishing formalities of 
procedure and by restriction of armaments to curtail the 
power of the Member States to make war, and it seeks to 
create a moral atmosphere in which war will be considered an a 
anti-social act. Thus the League of Nations is itself a factor 
in attenuating the war spirit and neutralising its effects. 

Again, economic forces create a network of general 
interests beyond the narrow circle of each single State, over- 
riding even protectionist barriers, overcoming difficulties of 
race, tongue, distance, antagonism. The continual impor- 
tant inventions in applied science cause a displacement of 
interests and widen the circle of human activities. Every- 
thing tends to form a broader economic system than the 
single State. We are at one of those turning-points that 
have always marked the widening of the political unit. The 
very crisis of European economy after the war will work 
potently for a possible future understanding between the 
— that will spread from the economic into the political 

eld. 

Let us recall a few passages in the historical progression 
of the West during the last thousand years. We shall then 
better understand what is happening round us to-day. 

The little agricultural and home industries of the Middle 
Ages flourished in a circle of political life confined to the 
commune, the castle, and the small principality. The Kings 
and Emperors were symbols of government, but not realities ; 
all they required was recognition by feudal homage and the 
payment of taxes and regalia. 

The growth of commerce, the improvement of the mone- 
tary system, the beginnings of industry, coincided with the 
formation of unitary kingdoms and State administrations, 
absorbing boroughs, communes and counties. 
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The long voyages and the discovery of the new world 
created colonial systems and led to the establishment of 
Overseas possessions and the hegemonic empires of the great 
dynasties. 

Big industry of the nineteenth century was bound up with 
the revolutions in America, France and England, the forma- 
tion of national States, free and representative political 
systems, and the organisation of the working classes. The 
consequent grouping of interests regardless of frontiers 
showed itself plainly in the Great War, when the peoples were 
ranged in two huge coalitions. 

In that tragic moment the frontiers of each State appeared 
useless and unreal. No more could the single State appear as 
the summit of the social pyramid, the final expression of 
human organisation. Nationalist reaction after the war, 
seeking to close the frontiers, to raise up anew the moral and 
material barriers between the peoples, to spread belief in the 
self-sufficiency of each State, is the last desperate effort to 
restore a past that is gone for ever. As well could a cry of 
protest stop the river that flows to the sea, or the wind as it 
blows over the plain. 

Hence the free inter-statal organisation of the British 
Empire and the Americas, and the pacific action of the 
League of Nations and the international development of 
economy have reduced the political and war-like efficiency 
of the single State and have diminished the force of its 
absolute sovereignty. These new developments tend to 
widen the circle of political unity, creating a wider zone of 
community of interests ; they therefore tend to a displace- 
ment of the field of dispute between the peoples and to a 
lessened efficacy of wars between the States. 

(4) When we say that the new factors in the social 
structure of the peoples tend to a displacement of the field of 
disputes and to a lessened efficacy of wars between the 
States, we are not asserting that therefore war, or rather the 
right of war, is necessarily about to disappear. On the 
contrary, future wars, real wars, would be fought on a larger 
scale and with greater intensity than in the past, inasmuch 
as the rival economic interests would be vaster, the circle 
of human activities wider, the methods of warfare more 
effectual and more deadly. 

The struggles would grow as gigantic as the units involved. 
What war of Titans would result if a dispute arose between 
two great permanent coalitions of States! We should find 
ourselves faced by a process analogous to that of the forma- 
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tion of the great States that absorbed small counties and free 
cities, displacing the grounds of conflict to a vaster territory. 
War, on a vaster and more terrible scale, would continue as 
before. 

But the modern conscience, in spite of everything, refuses 
to consider present events only as the beginning of a possible 
displacement of boundaries. At bottom there is a sense of a 
real revision of the moral, legal and social terms of the right 
of war. The terror aroused by the idea of a new and greater 
war has much to do with it. The League of Nations, which 
a few years ago seemed a nebula, has, little by little, been 
gaining in body and light. Unhappily we have to admit 
that the League is ambiguously placed juridically and weak 
politically. 

The juridical ambiguity of the League is inherent in its 
very nature, that of a voluntary association of States which, 
while accepting or enduring social obligations, wish to main- 
tain their absolute sovereignty intact. 

The political weakness of the League lies in its lack of 
means to enforce its authority. 

To remedy this unanimity was required for a binding 
decision of the League Council, while a multiplicity of private 
pacts and secret understandings, as under the old diplomacy, 
have come into existence. 

Maybe this initial ambiguity and weakness has been the 
secret of the League’s vitality ; but for this, national opposi- 
tion and State egotism would have succeeded in their 
infanticidal attempt to smother it in its cradle. 

The task of the League, a long and arduous task, beset 
by tremendous difficulties, will be to emerge from the 
ambiguity and weakness of its beginnings, and to carry 
disputes between Member States on to a purely legal ground 
from which the right of war will be excluded. 

Meanwhile, the Covenant of the League provides against 
the perjured or treaty-breaking State. This is certainly no 
novelty ; even yesterday a State violating international law 
was discredited before public opinion. The first great battle 
Germany lost was the day one of her Ministers proclaimed 
that treaties were scraps of paper and that necessity knows 
no law. But the case is very different when there is an 
authoritative organism which with time should gain ever- 
increasing respect, and which has the acknowledged power 
to pronounce the word sentencing a treaty-breaking State to 
reprobation and outlawry. 

The war sought by such a State would then be not the 
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exercise of a right, but an abuse of strength, an act of 
brigandage, and a challenge to the society of peoples. 

For this point to be reached all quarrels that cannot be 
settled amicably should be referred either to arbitration or 
to the verdict of the League Council, and this last should be 
made binding even when unanimity is not achieved. This 
would not imply a mere protocol of clauses modifying the 
existing Covenant, but the formation of a new moral con- 
science in international politics. The step would be a bold 
one. The various States would give up their faculty of 
making war, that is of entrusting their causes to armed force, 
in order to gain the right of entrusting them to a corporative 
body of which each State isa member. To me this seems the 
loss of a material liberty for the sake of a moral liberty, but 
will this mean the same for the general conscience ? It is 
hard to say. Certainly, if vital economic interests and vast 
social motives are concomitant it will be possible for the 
civilised peoples to envisage this step as a guarantee of peace 
within their circle. 

. Thus, when representative governments, political liberties 
and universal suffrage were demanded, those in power, the 
absolute monarchs and privileged castes, believed that the 
State was crumbling into anarchy. Reality replied that the 
States were not crumbling, but only their own privileges, 
and that all that was happening was a displacement of the 
centre of political life. Im the same way to-day people 
cannot think of a sovereign State unable to make war on 
another sovereign State without believing that such a State 
must fall, its safety be imperilled, its territories exposed to 
foreign attack. While all that will happen will be a fresh 
combination of the elements of social order, so that an inter- 
statal organ assumes a part of the sovereignty of the single 
State. 

But, it may be objected, what sanctions can the League 
apply ? Are those provided for by Article 16 of the Covenant 
sufficient ? That is, the economic and moral boycott and the 
isolation of the treaty-breaking State ? 

From the point of view of biology one may reply that it is 
the function that develops the organ, and the exercise of a 
power provides the means. 

From the political point of view for many States a grave 
difficulty arises—the fear lest the hegemonic instincts of the 
strong peoples lead them to attempt to absorb or hamper 
weak peoples and minorities and to dominate economic 
factors and raw materials. 
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In reality this difficulty is principally psychological, in the 
sense that this peril is made to appear graver in a to-morrow 
when the right of war will have ion abolished, than to-day 
when that right is allowed. 

Now it is well to realise that the hegemonic instinct of 
the strong peoples exists to-day and will exist to-morrow, 
and will continue to play the part it has always played in the 
life of peoples. Just as there are dominant classes and others 
that have to suffer their domination and influence, there are 
hegemonic peoples and weak peoples, and though political 
and economic geography may alter, these distinctions will 
remain. What we must aim at is an advance in the methods 
of contest, the recognition of determined rights, the improve- 
ment of international relations, increased possibilities of a 
peaceful and non-warlike solution of disputes. 

In the days of feudal castles, of chivalry, feudal barons 
with little bands of men armed with lances and clad in 
corslet and helm fought for ascendancy by attacking the 
enemy family and carrying their prisoners to the horrible 
dungeons of their castles. To-day such men have recourse 
to civil and criminal courts. And in the field of political 
rivalry the struggle between the barons of to-day, namely, 
the parliamentary candidates in their constituencies, is 
carried on not with swords, but with voting slips. 

So far so good. The time may come when France and 
Germany, instead of meeting at Sedan or on the Marne, will, 
after having seen each other at Locarno or Thoiry, find their 
natural battleground in the international Arbitration Court 
or the Assembly of the League of Nations. 

At Geneva one side will win,'the other lose. But what 
else happens in a war? One side wins, the other loses. It 
may be thought that for war a State can rely on its own 
armed forces, while in the Assembly it will be dependent on 
the votes of other States. This, to-day, is a great mistake. 
If France in 1914 had had to face Germany with only her 
own forces she would have seen William of Hohenzollern in 
Paris, and Germany without Austria and her lesser allies 
would never have declared war. 

The only difference between to-day and to-morrow will be 
this: the discussions between the States will take place 
without having as background the massacre of 20 million 
men, as in the case of the Paris Conference. 

To-day more than ever international solidarity is a law 
binding people to people. Both in the political and the 
economic field self-sufficiency is of the past. It is therefore 
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inevitable that the national State, without losing its indivi- 
duality, should come to be incorporated in a real and living 
international organisation. 

A last problem. What will be the relations of the 
Member States of the League with such States as China and 
Russia and the colonial or uncivilised peoples ? As far as 
these are concerned war will not be eliminated. 

The solution is simple. Civilisation has always spread 
from a more highly evolved nucleus to more backward ones. 
Do away with war between the Member States of the League 
and the possibilities of war will be lessened in the rest of the 
world. 

But the prevailing manner of considering colonial peoples 
and coloured races will have to be modified. Here is another 
problem to weary humanity, of which the evolutionary force 
and moral struggle for progress is never-ending. 

This faith in the advance of social organisation among the 
peoples leads us to look with no vain hope on the progress 
in the modern conscience with regard to war, which is con- 
sidered no longer as a blind fate, but as a human and, 
therefore, eliminable phenomenon. Thus we hope that just 
as polygamy, the family vendetta, the duel, the trial by 
ordeal, slavery, and serfdom are no longer claimed as rights 
by civilised and Christian peoples, we shall one day see the 
disappearance of the Ricut or War. 
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WHEN in the first half of the nineteenth century psychology 
developed into an independent science, it was inevitable that 
it should have raised the highest expectations. It seemed to 
be destined to become the basic science for all intellectual 
sciences, for the simple reason that all the concepts and 
contents of ethics and law, of language and morals, etc., were 
supposed to exist primarily in human consciousness. But 
besides, it was the time when natural science commenced its 
triumphal progress everywhere, and thus it was taken for 


_granted that the analysis of the various phenomena of con- 


sciousness was bound to lead up to the last psychic elements 
and the last simple laws governing the synthetic arrangement 
of these elements. In this way the grand prospect seemed to 
open of explaining and controlling the entire life of the soul 
and mind after the fashion of natural science and by means 
of its methods. The disappointment did not fail to come. 
Gradually the living entirety of soul life was more and 
more neglected in favour of the analysis of the individual 
phenomena. Yet it was a deeper understanding of human 
personality and its spiritual life that had been expected by 
common opinion. And this disappointment was couched in 
the often repeated popular saying, that one page from 
Goethe’s, Dostoiewski’s or Shakespeare’s works contained 
more psychology than all the scientific text-books put to- 
gether. Such criticism, of course, ignores the essential 
nature of all science, since the creations and ideas of poets 
and writers are but one of its subjects. But in so far as the 
criticism revealed the want of, and demanded an under- 
standing of the living human personality it put its finger on a 
central shortcoming. But what people generally expected 
of the new science of psychology really was much more and 
595 
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something entirely different—in fact, they expected nothing bout 
more nor less than a psychology as a technical method, cour 
i.e. a practical psychology. They wanted a system of prin- theo 
ciples and rules, and in addition to them, instructions how spiri 
to apply these rules in a given case. In other words, they the 
expected to get a ready-made technical method of the know- latt 
ledge of human nature. But here is where the salient point how 
comes in: All psychological principles can be applied to by | 
individual cases only, provided the peculiar features of the 
latter are already known, i.e. when it has been definitely in ] 
ascertained what rules and laws of construction are required ind 
to understand them. So at this point there suddenly appears pro 
something that does no longer lie within the sphere of scle 
science, viz. the first and immediate touch with spiritual dir 
reality. This touch is decisive in actual life and Fate, far she 
beyond any thinking, and it determines also the knowledge— thi 
whether the touch in a given case be with men or with kn 
historical, political, or other phenomena. You may call this 
touch intuition, tact, or any other name; in any event it wil 
cannot be learned or taught. Nor has the science of psycho- an 
logy anything to do with it, and that is no reflection on it. wl 
Psychological knowledge with respect to this intuition, this sa 
tact, this natural gift, this special vision, can never be a task an 
of science, but it is, if you will call it so, an art. sé! 
In precisely the same manner the question is solved as 
whether politics are a science or an art. Here, too, what we ar 
have to deal with is not an alternative, either—or, but two tr 
definitions which, if properly understood and arranged, can ql 
be most satisfactorily reconciled with each other. fe 
There is a science of politics in different senses. The cl 
philosophy of politics endeavours to demonstrate the peculiar ti 
features of things political as contrasted with other forms of 0) 
human existence and action. It shows the relation existing tl 


between ethics and politics, between economy and politics, 
etc. Furthermore, one may consider the general problems 
of politics, and finally politics may be followed up in their 
various historical phases and forms. From all this it is then 
possible to extract a political technic, ¢.e. a system of rules 
showing what has to be done in a given set of circumstances 
to attain a definite political aim. These rules are, of course, 
governed by reality and experience, but that is no reason to 
consider politics merely as an art, and Treitschke was cer- 
tainly wrong in saying: “ All politics are art. They move 
in the realm of historical deeds, change and produce new 
forms while we are talking. That is why any theory is 
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bound to prove inadequate.” This objection of Treitschke, of 
course, applies not only to a theory of politics, but to every 
theory generally, especially to every theory of historical and 
spiritual phenomena. But he evidently fails to appreciate 
the essential nature of scientific theory, since it is through the 
latter only that facts may become scientific facts, which, 
however, does not exempt it from being proved or corrected 
by them. 

It is the same with politics as with psychology: the art 
in politics consists in the application of the proved rules to 
individual cases. To find and systematise these rules is the 
province of science. It is not, however, the province of 
science, but that of individual talents and intuition, to sense 
directly through the touch with political realities what rules 
should be applied to a given situation. And we know that 
this faculty cannot be supplanted in actual practice by 
knowledge or intellectual comprehension. 

Thereby we have clearly answered the first question. We 
will now turn to the second one, whether political education 
and training is of the same kind as scientific education— 
whether it pursues the same aims and, consequently, the 
same methods are applicable to it. This question can be 
answered in one sentence, the truth of which is evident. This 
sentence, which we will put at the head of our reflections, is 
as follows: Politics are aimed directly at action; politics 
are essentially a matter of will. This statement looks like a 
truism ; nevertheless it is of the greatest significance for our 
question, since it enables us to understand the peculiar 
features of political education and training. Proper appre- 
ciation of the statement immediately places political educa- 
tion in a class by itself. All other fields that are subjects 
of educational instruction keep within the sphere of pure 
theory, which means that the instruction exclusively 
addresses itself to the theoretical abilities of the individual, 
his ability to think, consider, analyse, combine. The acting 
and willing personality is entirely left outside the educational 
system and process. Possibly it is assumed and hoped that 
the forces of action and will in man, 7.e. his moral character 
and individual personality, may also be indirectly reached 
and formed by such theoretical education. This, however, is 
not aimed at and no attention is paid to it. It must be 
entirely different in things political. There is a close relation 
between knowledge and will. In things political there can 
be no knowledge without will and without a tendency toward 
action. Of course, this fact must not be overlooked in 
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political education, but, on the contrary, must be made the 
basic principle. Any misapprehension has been excluded 
before : in speaking of political education and training, we do 
not, of course, refer to the science of politics. We do not 
refer to things political merely as a field of scientific research. 
What is meant by this has been explained above. 

One thing ought to be clearly understood : active interest 
in politics cannot, as such, be taught at all. It arises from 
favourable historical conditions educating to participation in 
public life and public tasks ; it is the result of a sound com- 
bination of theoretical and practical faculties, or it is born 
when the exigencies of the country arouse its citizens and 
force responsibility and action upon them. 

But to be interested in politics is not identical with the 
ability to give proper form and direction to such interest. 
In other words : the “ will to politics ” is not identical with 
the “‘ political will.” The active interest in things political is 
merely the raw material, as it were, to be worked on by 
education and training. Nothing is more dangerous, both in 
theory and practice, than to confound the will to politics 
with the political will. Nor is there anything so frequent as 
the erroneous notion that the political will was simply the will 
directed toward certain aims which we call political. The 
most simple proposition, of course, seems to be that the will 
merely varies in the aims toward which it is directed, and in 
the tasks it sets itself, but that essentially it remains the 
same. From which it would clearly follow that whoever has 
made good in one field is bound to be successful in another, 
once he has gained some experience in the new field. Thus, 
e.g. it is believed that economically successful men will ipso 
facto make able statesmen. For all those faculties which 
made them successful in business would seem to guarantee 
similar success in political activities as well. That would be 
true if political and economic tasks differed only in quantity, 
as it were. As a matter of fact, however, the difference 
between economy and politics is so great that it cannot be 
exhaustively expressed by the difference of economic and 
political aims and objects. Instead, it must be appreciated 
that an exchange of the respective tasks requires also some 
change on the part of the man. The will does not remain the 
same, irrespective of the goal it is aimed at. The political 
will is a specially disciplined will and a separate kind of 
volition. 

This carries us right into the centre of our problem. It is 
the task of political education to draw the spark from the 
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raw material of the will to politics, and to fan it into a blazing 
fire. It is its task to arouse and form the genuine political 
will. Here the difference is clearly apparent. We saw 
before: in all other fields the theoretical human faculties 
are the requisite raw material for education; for political 
education it is the will. 

It is questionable whether it is possible at all to influence 
the will directly. If and in so far as it is possible, it requires a 
very definite technic. The Asiatic philosophies and religions 
have invented a number of such technics, and undoubtedly 
they have achieved supreme results in this respect. In 
Europe the Jesuits in their “ exercises’ have created a 
means of forcing a definite form upon the will. But essen- 
tially they attain this end only by resorting to a number of 
suitably arranged notions to assist them. 

However that may be, in any event it is not within the 
scope and nature of an educational institution to influence the 
will directly, and even if it could be done, the will would be 
left blind, that is to say, the individual, after the change of 
his character and will, would be left an empty shell without 
notions and ideas. Yet, to understand his ways and aims, he 
must learn to see and know, and accordingly, every institu- 
tion devoted to educational training necessarily operates 
with thought, 7.e. notions and ideas, as a means. 

That is why political education and the training process 
in things political presents two aspects : on the one hand, the 
object will be to present to the political will a view of the 
scene of its activity and make it understand the peculiarities 
and possibilities of the political arena. Above all else, how- 
ever, the will itself is to be formed. Thus the task of political 
education is divided into two clearly separated parts. 
Evidently, however, but one single means is available to it, 
viz. the theoretical instruction in the various branches. 
Consequently, this instruction has to meet the second require- 
ment as well, which calls for the formation of the will. How 
can it do this? Only by adopting a special manner of 
viewing, selecting, and treating its subject. 

This manner is directed by the purpose: as far as educa- 
tion and training in things political are concerned, all pheno- 
mena they deal with are nothing but movements of the 
will. As a basis, of course, a simple knowledge of the terms 
of description is required, i.e. the doctrines of the State and 
constitutional forms, parties, etc., are prerequisites. But 
these phenomena in their great variety are only the material 
on which the play of the political forces is to be illustrated. 
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Thus, for instance, a consideration of the various types of 
government forms is not immediately a subject of politics. 
Political education assumes this to be known. What it is 
interested in is how a governmental machine is actually 
working, whether under hypothetical circumstances or in an 
actual situation; that is, at the present time, how the 
governmental machine adjusts its position and what attitude 
it takes toward all the political and non-political forces that 
are in active operation alongside of it. 

We understand and appreciate the close relation existing 
between political education and history. In fact, history is 
the most impressive school for politics, for which there is no 
substitute. But it cannot have the desired effect unless it is 
explained and contemplated in such a form as does full 
justice to the dynamic character of things political. The 
difference is this: the historian moves from individual 
details toward the inner continuity of what has happened. 
He considers, what has grown, in its significance ; the grow- 
ing appears to him as a necessary evolution which in some 
manner foreshadows and reflects the ultimate result. The 
politician is not so much interested in the rational connection 
as such and for its own sake; he is not so much interested 
in the growing in the above described evolutionary sense : 
he wants to know how it was done. He is interested 
in knowing who were the acting individuals; what aims 
they had consciously and intentionally set themselves ; the 
obstacles they encountered, and the means they employed to 
surmount them. In other words, he is interested in the 
natural forces in the most human sense of the term. By the 
historian these natural forces are usually given a significance 
which they had never had in the consciousness of the acting 
persons. For the historical significance of an event invari- 
ably stands more or less above or behind the acting indi- 
viduals. 

To give you a very.simple example: Professor Simmel in 
his book, Problems of the Philosophy of History, quotes a 
passage of Macaulay, where he states he had taken his 
description of the temper of political and religious parties, 
not from any single work, but from thousands of forgotten 
tracts, sermons and satires. And in this context he enume- 
rates about ten arguments which had induced the Whigs to 
accept a certain Bill. It is, however, says Professor Simmel, 
extremely probable that not one of the party members 
had these arguments in his mind at the same time nor had 
they proved efficacious with the same force. The party 
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whose psychological unity has produced these arguments 
and motives is nothing but an ideal construction, a fiction in 
the head of the historian. 

On the other hand, all that is important to the politician 
are the living actors in the events, who but rarely realise the 
significance of what they are supporting and creating and 
whose actions are, in any event, solely prompted and deter- 
mined by their own definite motives and purposes. These 
contrary viewpoints of the historian and the politician 
respectively do not, of course, completely exclude each other. 
Neither can the historian afford to ignore the political view- 
point nor would it do for the politician to close his eyes 
to the significance of history in the sense of the historian. 
Yet each appreciates the historical material in a different 
manner. To summarise briefly : The historian is the retro- 
spective prophet declaring that things had to turn out as 
they did; the politician, on the other hand, is more modest ; 
he is content to know how out of a tangle of opposing 
interests and actions the victor was finally carried to success. 

This method of contemplating history opens the eyes to 
the multiplicity of political purposes and aims, and enhances 
good judgment and keen sense in the selection of suitable 
means. 

It has still another effect: The mental horizon is en- 
larged, and thus it tends to develop a faculty which has 
always been a distinctive trait in the mental make-up of 
every great politician: imagination. Politics have been 
defined as the “ art of the feasible.” That may be right. 
But for a man to find out what is feasible and determine its 
peculiarities and limitations, the impracticable as well must 
have come to live in his mind. The free play of productive 
imagination is all the more necessary for the politician, as his 
adjustment to the aim consistently pursued by him may 
easily dim his vision for everything else which he cannot 
overlook with impunity. The more frequently politicians 
start and rise from party politics and the more generally 
parties are exclusively controlled by mere interests, the 
greater will be the need for a political education passing 
beyond this dangerous one-sidedness. In practically every 
country, I believe, the narrowing effect of party politics may 
be observed. To an ever-increasing degree politicians adjust 
themselves to the practice of playing out opposing views 
against each other and thus rendering them harmless. The 
playing of that game is about the A and O of their activity 
and their only resource, That reminds us of that Austrian 
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Prime Minister who went to the very extreme in advocating 
a certain Bill, declaring that the very fate of Austria depended 
on carrying that Bill, and who said, after the Bill had never- 
theless been defeated: ‘‘ Gentlemen, never mind, we’ll live 
through it.” It may be questioned whether “ we’ll live 
through it.’ Disraeli in his speech against Peel in 1846 
said :1 “‘ One can be a great statesman only with a great idea 
which controls everything he does, but not as a spy of the 
atmosphere, who makes his observations and, having found 
the breeze in a certain direction, tries to exploit it. Such a 
man may be a powerful minister, but he will never be a great 
statesman.” What we are in need of in politics are ideas. 
We have too many problems and too few ideas in Europe. 
The two things are closely connected. The wealth of prob- 
lems stifles imagination, which alone gives birth to ideas, and 
on the other hand, the lack of ideas increases the number of 
problems and intensifies their effect. In saying this, we do 
not overlook for a moment that the general European situa- 
tion, spiritual as well as economic and political, has indeed 
become far more difficult and complicated than it has been 
ever before. In praising the great statesmen of the past, this 
must not be lost sight of. We cannot tell whether they 
would have been equally successful in coping with present 
conditions as they have been in their own times. True, there 
are people who believe that our time has no use for either 
geniuses or ideas. What we need, they say, everywhere, in 
science as well as in politics, is good average men, assiduous, 

efficient, honest. There is no denying the fact that the events 
bear out this view; perhaps it might be even possible to 
construe a most intimate psychological connection between 
good mediocrity and democracy. Nevertheless, I believe 
that what a certain period produces is not necessarily what it 
really is in need of. Creative ideas can never be out of place. 

They do indeed produce new problems, but at the same time 

they close out the series of the old ones, and that is where 

their beneficial effect comes in. The foundation of the 

German Empire quite naturally placed Germany and the 

whole of Europe before a completely changed situation 

fraught with most difficult problems. At the same time, it 

did away with a multitude of great, small and petty prob- 

lems which dimmed our vision in Germany and weighed 

heavily on our minds. There can be no doubt whatever that, 

prior to the World War and during its progress, we have, half 


1 Translated from a German version, 
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unconsciously, been severely suffering from the dearth of 
ideas. An event of such terrific extent and so disastrous in 
its effects must be psychologically and morally justified or, 
at least, controlled by ideas. So far, however, no one has 
been able to demonstrate the ideal substratum of the World 
War, its historical significance. Even now we have not pro- 
gressed beyond analysing the motives of the various coun- 
tries and governments. The rivalry of the Austrian and the 
Russian policies in the Balkan countries; the forging of 
the iron ring around Germany and her desire to break that 
ring, or, from the opposite side, Germany’s reaching out for 
domination of the world ; the threatening of France and, on 
the other side, her hope to regain Alsace-Lorraine ; the appre- 
hension of England lest she might lose her economic world 
position to Germany ; the national aspirations of Italy—all 
these are some of the notions with which we are trying to 
fathom an event of such terrific extent. These notions 
proved adequate to rouse the innate patriotism in all the 
countries and, with the assistance of propaganda and slan- 
derous inventions, to keep the peoples under arms for years. 
But we are free to confess that, after the war, when the 
psychosis was gradually ebbing away, they left our minds in 
rather a blank and unsatisfactory condition. Nor has the 
war exhibited any creative force, say, in giving rise to a great 
dramatic or epic art, as might have been expected. The fact 
is, there was a lack of ideas, and this lack was more or less 
clearly felt and has blighted every force with the doom of 
sterility. We look, and cannot help looking upon the war as 
a phenomenon of mass psychology, originated in an uncon- 
trolled and incontrollable atmosphere through the combined 
effect of blind irritants. But you all feel what a weight 
would be taken from our minds, even at this rather late date, 
were we to receive what I may be permitted to call the great 
historical cue of the war—if we were presently able to under- 
stand what is its significance in the philosophy of history. 
The idea of the League of Nations is the only great idea 
that has turned up during these years. But it is not, of 
course, the idea underlying the World War from the view- 
point of the history of the world. Nevertheless, when the 
League of Nations shall be strong enough to make an end 
of the system of alliances, the principle of the balance of 
Powers, the nationality principle carried to extremes, and to 
substitute an elastic principle of solidarity based on law, then 
we shall see, not directly the underlying idea of the war, it is 
true, but at least some purpose, and then the war itself 
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would, even retrospectively, appear to us more endurable, 
almost more rational than it does now. 

It is the general importance of ideas that becomes clear 
by these reflections. And the education to politics must 
endeavour to produce the ability to see and to have ideas. 
When I said the multitude of present-day problems was 
stifling the ideas, that statement did not go far enough. 
That would merely be what may be called a physiological, 
a natural process, something like weeds stifling plants 
of higher organisation. But, in addition to that, we are 
gradually losing the courage to own up to ideas, and the 
confidence that they will hold their own against actuality. 
That is a highly negative moral effect. We shall have to 
complete what we said above, when quoting the definition 
of politics as the art of the feasible. A certain faith in 
what is impracticable will always be required to realise a 
creative idea and carry it to success in the world. 

Political imagination as a nutrient medium for ideas is 
what we must aim at. But in politics and political education 
nothing can or should be left unrelated to the will. And thus 
there arises the second question as to what effect political 
imagination has on the will. This effect is paramount. 
When perspective vistas open which have no immediate con- 
nection whatever with our own action; when our own view 
is adjusted to and arranged in the wealth of what exists, the 
multitude of possibilities, that is not merely pure contempla- 
tion nor a merely theoretical attitude. For, the effect is that 
other views and opinions which do not immediately concern 
us at all, come to light. The effect is that the other party, 
especially the opponent in the political game, is seen for the 
first time in his entirety. The one-sided party politician 
will not stand for that. It disturbs, diverts him and, above 
all, it makes him uncertain. It is for him a danger which he 
instinctively tries to avoid. He has poise and self-reliance 
only in proportion as his free view in every direction is shut 
out by his blinkers. For otherwise he would discover that 
even an opponent and his view have some inner right. And 
naturally enough all those who look upon politics as nothing 
more than a burdensome substitute for forcible suppression 
of all others will attach very little value to what is here 
demanded. But neither of these groups deserve the name of 
politicians, no matter what we may otherwise think of their 
aims. An inner freedom is necessary if we are to see the 
others and exist in the living world of politics rather than in 
the narrow sphere of our own little houses. This freedom we 
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are trying to produce through imagination. But no one can 
attain it without limiting his own will, and we justly expect 
that political imagination, such as described above, will have 
that effect. For, once I have sufficient inner freedom to 
look at the other party serenely, I am thereby protected 
from what may be characterised as automatic action on my 
part or mere reaction by reflexes. I am then enabled to 
select the proper means in the settlement with him. All at 
once, the opponent has changed from a phantom to some- 
thing that lives, and his view from an empty phrase to a 
conviction. The opponent appears to me as a moral per- 
sonality ; he is respected, and thereby my own self-respect is 
enhanced. 

We will not at this time examine the relation existing 
between politics and ethics. You are all familiar with these 
disputed questions. But if there is a mutual relation 
between them, it will be understood from this angle ; for it 
is at this point that the effect of ethics on politics will start. 
We recall Kant and his principle that man should never be a 
means, but must always be a purpose. In actual political life, 
however, an opponent, as a rule, is not even a means. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, he is degraded into a caricature in 
our propaganda, and is divested of all that is living in him. 

What is needed is a chivalrous attitude, and it is par- 
ticularly called for in the political life of the present day. 
For the parliamentary system is senseless and barren of 
results unless the opposition is recognised from inner con- 
viction and equal rights are accorded to it. The opponents 
should be looked upon as an inner necessity, instead of being 
reluctantly put up with as an unavoidable evil. And in that 
connection it makes no difference whatever whether or not 
we regard the parliamentary system as the last expression of 
political wisdom. This much, however, is certain: in that 
system the general form of the political will is revealed most 
clearly, because there it becomes a general requirement, and 
parliamentarism cannot prove equal to its tasks unless it 
meets that requirement. 

Perhaps you have been struck with the fact that nowhere 
did we refer to positive theories and doctrines. In every 
science a positive doctrine, supposed to be correct, repre- 
sents the essential contents of the instruction and education. 
The more or less justified assumption is that there are exact 
results and that progress can be made in the knowledge of 
the subjects. In other words, the idea of truth and correct- 
ness takes the centre. Nothing but this idea enables us to 
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present definite views with conviction. But, beyond that, 
the idea and assumption is required that theories and views 
can be proved and disproved and that scientific progress and 
results are the outcome of this contest of different opinions. 
In politics and in the education to politics things look very 
different. Here it would not do to set up any doctrines 
claiming to be absolute truths. Undoubtedly, there are a 
number of different theories regarding the essential nature of 
man, the commonwealth, society, State. To present and 
prove them as absolute truths is the province of philosophy 
or religion. And the student of philosophy or theology will 
sooner or later have to take a definite stand toward these 
theories and their respective claims to be truths. In the 
education to politics the question of truth does not interest 
us at all. What we want to attain there is to understand our 
opponent, to follow him right into his very convictions. 
Quite true, we do not do that merely from a purely human 
and theoretical interest. We do not merely want to do 
justice to him, but we want to know him, “take his measure,”’ 
partly with a view to compelling him, in his turn, to know 
and recognise us, and partly also to get the better of him in 
the argument and debate. That is clearly a very different 
attitude from scientific attack and contest. Only on the 
basis of such comprehension is it possible to come to an 
understanding. But this very understanding must be the 
last and ultimate purpose of political contention, and not 
theoretical insight and knowledge. In the sphere of the will, 
what has to exhibit its moral worth is not the idea of truth, but 
the idea of individual personality and the respect accorded to it. 

Here, without realising it, we have been carried right into 
the centre of the psychology of politics. Nor can it be other- 
wise, provided we are on the right way. The formation of 
the will must lead straight up to the correct political atti- 
tude. What, then, is the psychology of that political 
attitude ? To put it in a nutshell, I would call the political 
attitude an “ attitude of correct distance.”” The political atti- 
tude requires that I should keep an inner distance toward 
myself, toward all my emotions, motives, and aims. I may 
have as many and as diversified passions and convictions as 
I want, but they must always be kept, as it were, at a certain 
distance from myself ; in other words, I must have them, but 
they must not have me. They must always remain factors 
I can figure with, that is, they must never be allowed to 
approach so near to me that I can no longer see them. 
Bismarck once wrote: ‘ Anger is no political conception,”’ 
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and thereby he practically outlined all that there is to it. In 
the last analysis it is precisely what we have just considered. 
As a matter of fact, the inner freedom enabling me to see and 
respect a political opponent is nothing else than the freedom 
I have won toward myself, my ideas, and my passions. What 
we call the attitude of proper distance has, of course, nothing 
whatever to do with strength of conviction. No one is pre- 
vented by it from being filled with an idea and from advocat- 
ing it to the limit. Above we quoted Disraeli, and just now 
Bismarck; neither can be accused of lack of conviction.- 
Only the petty man in politics is of such a mental make-up 
as to be blind to ideas and convictions. He, naturally enough, 
can only keep himself at a proper distance from his ideas 
by failure to avow them. And that is not strange. Only the 
man who carries a great idea within himself can have the 
self-contained calmness, and keep sufficient distance toward 
himself, to properly weigh the means available for its realisa- 
tion. That can be seen with particularly great clearness by 
a study of Church policies during any historical period. What 
the Church defends with unswerving and consistent convic- 
tion is a single idea which embodies its very existence. Not 
in spite, but on account of this, it could .and did at all 
times pursue opportunistic policies. It has been aristocratic 
with monarchs, democratic with great democratic common- 
wealths, and under Leo XIII. it took sides with the labour 
movement and advocated social and political ideas in opposi- 
tion to capital. 

It is clear that great psychological difficulties are in the 
way of the attitude of proper distance, and these difficulties 
are the greater, the deeper the politician starts at the 
bottom of his party. To him political power means the 
instinctive craving to be conscious of that power, conscious 
of himself as its possessor, to expand. At last he is face to 
face with the opportunity of being and realising what he is 
or wants. And it makes no difference whether he strays into 
extreme pacifism or into a theory of pure violence. In either 
case he is not free, he has lost at once his inner freedom and 
the outward freedom of decision. 

The aim of political education is to produce the attitude 
of proper distance and to spread it as widely as possible. The 
means it uses to that end cannot be purely a technic of the 
will, since that is not within the province of educational 
institutions. On the other hand, we could not attain our 
object by a merely theoretical and scientific exposition of the 
peculiar features of and the necessity for the attitude of 
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proper distance. For, no matter how thoroughly we might 
understand the essential nature of the political will and how 
deeply we might be convinced of its necessity, still we shall 
be separated by a deep chasm from its realisation. We 
should then simply have a new theoretical science like the 
others. There is but one way to success. The political edu- 
cation must be arranged in such a manner that in its progress 
the political will itself is formed ; the will must be formed in 
and through the process of acquiring knowledge. In other 
words, the entire material of knowledge must be primarily 
calculated to stimulate political imagination. Once the 
political will has learned to see, it takes but little skill to 
fashion it into that form which, for all practical purposes, it 
has already assumed. 

We said above that political education presented two 
aspects, because as a theoretical instruction it addresses itself 
to the intellect, but, on the other hand, exhibits formation of 
will. That holds true, but in a deeper sense this double 
aspect still is a unity. For if the process of acquiring know- 
ledge and the formation of the will coincide, that is a practical 
demonstration of the wise Socratic principle that right 
action must necessarily result from right knowledge, that the 
will and the knowledge are inseparably connected. 

We will not, at this time, go into details about the curri- 
culum. As a matter of course, the political debate is an 
indispensable means of testing and strengthening the political 
will. It will always form an essential part of every educa- 
tional institution. At the same time, we realise that it is not 
likely to assume the same form in all countries. In Germany, 
for instance, we shall hardly ever come to take an interest in 
political debate almost like a sport, as in England; we shall 
never delight in it for its own sake. Nor are we likely to 
make a special feature of the purely rhetorical in it, as in 
France. Again and again our experience shows that with us 
the debating parties expose what they are convinced of, and 
want to see results. 

I now come to a conclusion. In the realisation of this 
idea of political education, as exposed above, the methods of 
instruction are as important as are the personalities of the 
instructors. For, more than elsewhere, it is necessary for the 
instructor to have himself that faculty which he wants to 
communicate. That, of course, is a very high requirement 
and one that it is difficult to satisfy. This and other 
difficulties and considerations have led to the idea of dis- 
tributing the task of forming the political imagination and 
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will among a circle of men whose political views and ten- 
dencies diverge in various directions. That, in fact, is the 
scheme adopted by the ‘‘ German High School of Politics.” 
This plan may call forth the objection that by the divergence 
of the various viewpoints the judgment of the student may 
easily be confused, and above all, that by establishing a 
balance between the various political tendencies the impul- 
sive strength and momentum of the political will itself might 
be destroyed. To see the error of this view, we must recall 
what we said before: the objection would have weight if it 
was the object of an educational institution, first of all, to 
awaken active interest in political life. If that were true, 
then the multiplicity of aspects, and possibly also the im- 
pression that all of the different views are right up to a cer- 
tain degree, or the contradictions which would prove either 
irreconcilable or no contradictions at all, might indeed 
become dangerous, because the active interest in things 
political could easily be nipped in the bud. As a matter of 
fact, however, every institute for political education must 
presuppose the existence of that will and that active interest 
in politics. In exactly the same manner, universities and 
institutes of scientific research will not and cannot first 
produce the love for knowledge and research, but assume its 
existence and confine their activities to supplying to it 
material and direction and suitably leading it to ultimate 
success. Given this raw material of will and active interest 
in things political, the above-described method of instruction 
can only become effective in the direction of imparting a 
definite form. This assumption is at once a requirement 
which must be made upon the students, calling upon them 
for serious self-examination to find out whether their will 
to politics is really strong enough to pass through the test 
of the educational process and grow and form in it. The 
love of politics, however, and the active interest in them 
—that sound and healthy atmosphere surrounding a nation 
—can only originate in the life-process of the nation itself. 
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THE METAPHYSIC OF POETRY. 
J. MIDDLETON MURRY. 


In a recent essay Sir Henry Newbolt discussed the concep- 
tions of Time and Eternity that have found expression in 
poetry, and in conclusion, with the aid of some rather 
difficult speculations by the late Dr McTaggart, tried to 
indicate a path of thought which (he thought) might lead 
some future poet to a more comfortable creed concerning 
these high subjects, and so to a more comforting achievement. 
The light of a new dawn glimmers, for Sir Henry Newbolt, 
in Dr McTaggart’s contention that ‘events in Time take 
place in an order—a fixed and irrevocable order. But there 
is in the mere form of Time itself nothing to determine what 
this order shall be.” 


** What then does determine the order of events in 
Time, on the supposition that Time is only an illusory 
way of regarding a timeless reality ? The philosopher 
believes that there is good reason to hold that the order 
is determined by the adequacy with which the states 
represent the eternal reality, so that those states come 
next together which only vary infinitesimally in the 
degree of their adequacy.” 


Dr McTaggart (according to Sir Henry Newbolt) held that 
he was justified in believing that the representations of 
reality presented to us in the time series are becoming more 
and more adequate, and will continue inevitably to do so 
until “‘ we reach the last stage in the series, and enter upon 
the perfect vision which lies beyond time.” An inspiring 
philosophic faith, which if a future poet were to embrace, 
“surely his poetry would have the power to give, as only 
poetry can give, consolation and encouragement in the evils 
of the present.” 

I doubt it—for many reasons. The simplest of them is 
610 
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that I cannot understand the theory. Perhaps, in the long 
practice of literary criticism, what little metaphysic wit I 
once possessed has worn away ; but I can make nothing even 
of the primary notion that though events in Time take place 
in fixed and irrevocable order, ‘* there is in the mere form of 
Time itself nothing to determine what this order shall be.” 
What is this “mere form of Time” that can be thus 
abstracted from events ? The events in their order are our 
datum; the category or form of Time is derived from our 
contemplation of them. Time without events, events with- 
out Time, both are inconceivable. And, since my earth- 
bound wings refuse this first flight into the empyrean, the 
subsequent speculations upon the growing “ adequacy ”’ of 
events in the time series to the eternal reality remain as 
remote from me, and as impotent to console me (did I need 
consolation), as the farthest of the fixed stars; nor can I 
imagine that any poetry which accepted and proclaimed such 
a theory would have more potency over me. 

Not, at all events, in virtue of its theory. In virtue of 
the passion of mind with which the imaginary poet embraced 
it, perhaps. I am totally unmoved by the cosmology of 
Epicurus, deeply thrilled by the response it awakened in the 
mind of Lucretius ; for there I find a secular passion of the 
human soul—to be freed from blind ancestral fears—uttered 
with a constrained intensity of emotion. And, no doubt, if 
the imaginary poet were to find in Dr McTaggart’s theory a 
deliverance from a spiritual bondage comparable to that once 
experienced by Lucretius, his pent-up soul might leap to 
a like magnificence of contemplative rapture. But it is 
improbable that he would bring much more comfort to his 
readers than Lucretius has brought to his. Yet Lucretius 
was passionately convinced that he was bringing a message 
of hope to his fellow-mortals. His message leaves us cold ; 
it is his ardour alone which kindles us. 

In other words, Sir Henry Newbolt appears to have 
involved himself in the old mistake that it is the philosophy L 
of philosophical poetry that moves us. What moves us is~ 
the poetry ; and, though it is difficult to separate the poetry 
of a philosophical poet from the intellectual argument which 
gives it form, the fact that we can and do continually refuse 
the philosophy and accept the poetry points to the likelihood 
that the philosophy merely serves the same office in philoso- 
phical poetry as the plot or myth in other kinds. We give 
to the one as to the other “ that willing suspension of dis- 
belief which constitutes poetic faith’; if the poet is great 
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enough to create, by means of his philosophy or his story, a 
significant order in the chaos of human experience, we ask 
no more from the philosophy. 

So much at least seems true of the philosophic poetry of 
the past. Whether philosophic poetry is likely to be written 
in the future depends, therefore, upon the possibility of a 
metaphysical theory giving to the intellectual and emotional 
nature of a poet a satisfaction comparable with that given to 
Lucretius by the theory of Epicurus, or Dante by Thomism. 
And that, I think, is improbable. 

In considering the question we have to take into serious 
consideration the fact that we have no real philosophic poetry 
in English. Sometimes, it is true, Shelley is called a philo- 
sophical poet, sometimes Wordsworth ; but in both cases by 
a manifest indulgence. Of the process of intellectual argu- 
ment they contain nothing; each, indeed, possessed a 
certain metaphysical faith, but, from the point of view of the 
logician, it was irrationally held. Shelley’s Platonism was 
certainly not the outcome of Plato’s dialectic, and Words- 
worth’s Pantheism was the product of immediate experience. 
They are philosophical only in the vaguest sense of the word, 
and it would be much nearer the mark to call them simply 
religious, as, probably, they would have been called had not 
orthodoxy in their day possessed a monopoly of the epithet. 

Of Coleridge, on the other hand, it might fairly be said 
that he did possess the capacity to write a true philosophic 
poem; he could think severely and sustainedly, and, what 
is of no less consequence, the processes of his own abstract 
thought were attended by real emotional responses. To his 
intellectual dialectic there was, so to speak, a constant 
emotional corollary. Yet, strikingly enough, he made no 
attempt at the philosophic poem which he so much desired 
to be written, and seemed so abundantly qualified to write ; 
he contented himself with urging the much less appropriately 
gifted Wordsworth to the task. Why did he thus draw back ? 
It is not enough to whisper the word “‘ laudanum ”’: very 
few of the problems of Coleridge are explained by that easy 
word. It is more relevant to make clear to ourselves what 
Coleridge meant by “a philosophical poem.” In a remark- 
able letter to Wordsworth he expounded his idea of what 
such a poem should be. 


‘“* IT supposed you first to have meditated the faculties 
of man in the abstract, in their correspondence with his 
sphere of action, and first in feeling, touch, and taste, 
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then in the eye, and last in the ear,—to have laid a solid 
and immovable foundation for the edifice by removing 
the sandy sophisms of Locke, and the mechanic dogma- 
tists, and demonstrating that the senses were living 
growths and developments of the mind and spirit, in a 
much juster as well as higher sense, than the mind can 
be said to be formed by the senses. Next I understood 
that you would take the human race in the concrete, 
have exploded the absurd notion of Pope’s Essay on 
Man, Darwin and all the countless believers even 
(strange to say) among Christians of man’s having 
progressed from an ourang-outang state—so contrary 
to all history, to all religion, nay to all possibility—to 
have affirmed a Fall in some sense, as a fact, the possi- 
bility of which cannot be understood from the nature of 
the will, but the reality of which is attested by experience 
and conscience. Fallen men contemplated in the 
different ages of the world, and in the different states— 
savage, barbarous, civilised, the lonely cot or borderer’s 
wigwam, the village, the manufacturing town, seaport, 
city, universities, and, not disguising the sore evils under 
which the whole creation groans, to point out, however, 
a manifest scheme of redemption, of reconciliation with 
this enmity with Nature—what are the obstacles, the 
Antichrist that must be and already is—and to conclude 
by a grand didactic swell on the necessary identity of a 
true philosophy with a true religion, agreeing in the 
results and differing only as the analytic and synthetic 
process, as discursive from intuitive, the former chiefly 
useful in perfecting the latter ; ‘in short the necessity for 
a general evolution in the modes of developing and 
disciplining the human mind by the substitution of life 


.and intelligence (considered in its different powers from 


the plant up to that state in which the difference of 
degree becomes a new kind [man, self-consciousness], 
but yet not by essential opposition) for the philosophy 
of mechanism which, in everything that is most worthy 
of the human intellect, strikes Death, and cheats itself 
by mistaking clear images for distinct conceptions, and 
which idly demands conceptions where intuitions alone 
are possible or adequate to the majesty of Truth. In 
short, facts elevated into theory—theory into laws— 
and laws into living and intelligent powers—true 
idealism necessarily perfecting itself in realism, realism 
refining itself into idealism.” 
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If we set aside the initial “‘ demonstration ” of the absur- 
dity of the sensationalist psychology which Coleridge demands, 
we see that the rest of the contemplated poem deals with man 
“in the concrete.” The philosophical phases are simple. 
First, a Fall ‘‘in some sense’ would be affirmed on the 
evidence of experience and conscience; second, the way 
would be pointed to “a manifest scheme of redemption,” 
which, significantly, is equivalent to “ a reconciliation of this 
enmity with Nature”; and third, nothing less than a revo- 
lution in philosophy itself is to be proclaimed—“ intuitions 
alone are adequate to the majesty of Truth.” 

In order fully to grasp Coleridge’s intention we need the 
aid of other passages in his writings. His conception of the 
** Fall in some sense” is illuminated by his words in an 
appendix to Lay Sermons. ‘‘ The soul, regarding Nature, 
seems to say to herself: ‘ From this state hast thow fallen ! 
Such shouldst thou still become, thyself all permeable to a 
higher power.’ ”’ And again, “‘ What the plant is—by an act 
not its own and unconsciously, that thou must make thyself 
to become.”” The “ manifest scheme of redemption ” thus 
consists in the conscious achievement of a condition of pure 
spontaneity, in which state man should be so completely 
obedient to and expressive of Life as the rest of organic 
Nature appears to be. We may suppose that this belief, 
which recalls certain of the sayings of Jesus, was reached by 
experience and intuition ; and that it is itself an example of 
that superiority of intuition to conception which the whole 
poem was to establish. This process of intuition applied to 
living nature is what Coleridge calls ‘‘ Reason,” and, like 
Goethe, resolutely distinguishes from understanding. Indeed, 
Goethe’s words to Eckermann provide the aptest commen- 
tary on Coleridge’s thought : 


“* The Godhead is effective in the living and not in the 
dead, in the becoming and changing, not in the become 
and setfast; and, therefore, similarly, the Reason is 
concerned only to strive towards the divine through the 
becoming and the living, and the Understanding only to 
make use of the become and the set-fast.”’ 


Finally, with the identification of realism and idealism at 
the end of Coleridge’s letter, we may compare his convic- 
tion that Nature is “‘ a symbol of the ideas of reason estab- 
lished in the truth of things”; and that ‘a symbol is 
consubstantial with the truth of which it is the conductor.” 
So, “ the language of Nature is a subordinate Logos, that was 
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in the beginning, and was with the thing it represented, and 
was the thing it represented.” 

Thus we may describe the theme of Coleridge’s philosophic 
poem as the supersession of intelligence, by intuition; of 
understanding, by reason. This process, achieved in the 
individual man, was redemption; by it man became one 
with Nature, for the spark of intuitive Reason is kindled in 
him by a contemplation of Nature. The conflict of emotion 
and thought within himself is resolved, and his consciousness 
becomes as it were organically whole. This reintegrated 
consciousness has an immediate apprehension of Truth which 
is not abstract or ideal, but concrete and real. Nature 7s the 
Truth ; and as man, by the attainment of Reason in himself, 
is reconciled with Nature, so he himself becomes part of the 
Truth—“ all permeable to a higher power.” 

The doctrine may seem difficult, or at least difficult to 
distinguish from a sort of Rousseauism. With Rousseauism 
it has little in common, though it has affinities to Rousseau. 
But it is, certain nuances of terminology apart, almost 
exactly identical with Goethe’s philosophy ; it is, again, very 
intimately connected with Keats’s quite independent thinking, 
as will be apparent to anyone who studies, with the care 
which it demands, Keats’s famous letter on “‘ the Vale of 
Soul-making.” But the point for immediate emphasis is 
that this philosophy of Coleridge’s is, like the related philoso- 
phies of Goethe and Keats, the philosophy of a poet. That 
is not to say it is inferior to the philosophy of a philosopher— 
I myself am convinced of the contrary—but it is profoundly 
different. For the true poet, the man “ gifted with more 
than ordinary organic sensibility,” starts with an ineradi- 
cable faith in intuition. The faith may be unconscious, and 
very often it is never brought into the full light of conscious- 
ness ; but the faith is there. The poet cannot help believing 


in intuition: he has it; and he is a poet because he has it. 


But all these three men—Coleridge, Goethe and Keats— 
possessed besides their native poetic gift very great intellec- 
tual power, by which they were enabled to make the workings 
of their own mind distinct to themselves and to contemplate 
the nature of that intuitive faculty which was their birth- 
right. Essentially, their philosophies are a reasoned justifi- 
cation of their own poetic processes of mind. Abstract 
conceptual thinking seemed to them always a mere clumsy 
substitute for a finer means of attaining truth of which they 
had actual experience. 

Inevitably there must, to the philosopher, appear to be 
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something paradoxical, if not wholly intangible, in this 
philosophy of poets ; and that is the reason why the thinking 
of these three great men (even of Goethe) has never received 
any serious attention from professional philosophers. To 
follow their arguments a certain capacity for the sideways 
glance is required. For here are men who, though certainly 
not inferior to the average philosopher in the faculty of 
discursive thinking, possessed another gift besides, to which 
they attached infinitely more importance, and which had, 


\ and was bound to have, a very potent influence on their 
_ abstract thinking. Though capable of abstract thinking they 


were unable to believe in it as an instrument for attaining 
truth ; for the simple reason that the divorce between the 
abstract and the concrete from which discourse takes its rise 
was overcome by their own peculiar faculty of intuition. 
The distinction between universal and particular could never 


be to them a distinction of the real, but only a distinction— 


and to them in their highest moments an unnecessary one— 
imposed upon the real. For them the particular was the 
universal, the real was the ideal. The identification may be 
disconcerting to the philosopher, but he ought to reckon with 
the fact that there is a kind of mind, and a very powerful 
kind of mind, to which that identification is necessary and 
inevitable—the beginning and the end of thinking. 

One may get a pretty clear glimpse of the process of 
poetic thinking by reading Goethe’s account of his recon- 
ciliation with Schiller, who had been infected with Kantian 
idealism. The dispute between the two men—did Goethe’s 
drawing of a typical plant represent an “idea” or an 
** experience ” ?—touched the centre of the problem. The 
dispute, it is true, was a dispute between two poets ; but, in 
reality, it was a dispute between the purest type of poetic 
mind, with a reasoned and justified awareness of its own 
peculiar powers, and one less pure. Schiller combined—and 
in this he was very like Shelley—an impulsive, undisciplined 
poetic fluency, with an acquired philosophy. There was a 
liaison of discordant elements. Goethe, on the contrary, was 
totus, teres atque rotundus. And probably it was Schiller he 
had in mind when he wrote : 


“* There is a great difference between a poet who seeks 
the particular for the sake of the universal, and one who 
seeks the universal in the particular. The former 
method breeds Allegory, where the particular is used 
only as an example, an instance, of the universal : but 
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the latter is the true method of poetry. It expresses 
a particular without a thought of or a reference to the 
universal. But whoever has a living grasp of this 
particular grasps the universal with it, knowing it either 
not at all, or only long afterwards.” 


It reminds one, very distinctly, of the letter Keats wrote 
to Shelley in August 1820, in acknowledgment of a copy of 
The Cenci. 


‘“* There is only one part of it I can judge of—the 
poetry and dramatic effect, which by many spirits 
now-a-days is considered the Mammon. A modern 
work, it is said, must have a purpose, which may be the 
God. An artist must serve Mammon; he must have 
‘ self-concentration ’—selfishness, perhaps. You, I am 
sure, will forgive me for sincerely remarking that you 
might curb your magnanimity and be more of an artist, 
and load every rift of your subject with ore.” 


One further sentence from Goethe’s letters to Schiller will 
make clear the relation of thought between the two state- 
ments. ‘* The non-poet, just as much as the poet, can be 


moved by a poetical idea, but he cannot transfer it into an 
object, he cannot express it with a claim to inevitability.” 
The power, the universality, of poetry lies in its concreteness.- 
The true poet’s unremitting insistence upon particularity, 
which seems to the uncomprehending eye the service of 
Mammon, is to the discerning vision his own peculiar and 
inimitable service to God, to “‘ that subordinate Logos ” of 
Nature—to repeat Coleridge’s characteristic phrase—‘‘ which 
was with the thing it represented and was the thing it 
represented.” 

Of course, it is evident that the most abstract and 
apparently logical of these statements is largely metaphorical. 
When Goethe insists that the true poet expresses a particular, 
and that whoever grasps this particular grasps the universal 
also with it, he is not speaking of the same universals and 
particulars as the logician. The man who grasps the 
particular person delineated by a dramatic poet, or the 
particular emotion expressed by a lyrical poet, cannot be 
said in either case to comprehend a logical universal. Some- 
thing other than a concept is grasped, and another faculty 
than conceptual thinking is at work. The universals of 
poetry are not concepts, nor have they conceptual equiva- 
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lents ; Goethe was perfectly clear about that. What he was 
really saying is that in the true poetic activity of mind the 
logical distinction between particulars and universals is 
ignored because it is invalid for that activity of mind. In 
poetry, gud poetry, there are neither particulars nor universals, 
abstracts nor concretes. 

That is t» say that, in the very method of poetry, a 
metaphysic is implicit. This was the metaphysic which 
Coleridge wished Wordsworth to make explicit in his “ great 
philosophical poem,” the scheme of which he outlined in his 
letter. Yet Wordsworth did not write it, and Coleridge 
himself made no attempt. What was the reason for the 
failure ? 

We must remember that Wordsworth did make a begin- 
ning and that Coleridge was once enthusiastic over it. It 
was “ The Prelude.”” We may suppose then that Coleridge 
believed this was the right way to begin, namely, with an 
account of “‘the growth of the poet’s mind.” The poet 
would then show how the faculty of poetic thought came to 
be what it was, and how intuition, unconsciously active from 
childhood, came consciously to claim for itself the supreme 
position in the poet’s mind. This was possible; this to a 
considerable extent Wordsworth actually did. But what 
then ? Was not something very like a paradox imminent ? 

For if the poet was indeed the person he claimed to be, 
who by his intuition apprehended the truth, manifest where 
alone it could be manifest, in the infinite particularity of the 
universe, why trouble to explain what must in the nature of 
the case be either self-evident or not evident at all? Why 
not simply pursue his own natural task of making poetry in 
which the universality of the particular, the ideality of the 
real, should be made plain to those capable of seeing ? What 
indeed was the purpose of a specifically philosophic poem, 
seeing that all true poetry—all poetry written according to 
Goethe’s “‘ true poetic method ’—contained, implicit in 
itself, a philosophy superior to all others ? And, finally, how 
could such a philosophical poem be written, seeing that this 
true philosophy, proceeding from particular to particular, to 
intuition from intuition, was, by hypothesis, incapable of 
being fully explained in anything but non-philosophical 
poetry ? Whether or not Coleridge ever presented this 
difficulty to himself in direct connection with his demand 
for a philosophical poem, that he recognised it clearly enough 
in other contexts is evident from the nature of his praise of 
Shakespeare, whom he holds up constantly and with unvary- 
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ing conviction, and not in a figurative sense, as the supreme 
philosopher. 


In fact, Coleridge’s position, stated in the simplest terms, | 


was that the purest poetry was the purest philosophy. He 
had infinite difficulty in stating this in an intelligible form, 
because by definition a philosophy which proceeds from 
intuition to intuition is incapable of being apprehended save 
by intuition ; and he was, moreover, involved in the impos- 
sible task of trying to find a conceptual language for processes 
of mind which were not conceptual at all. For this reason he 
has been, naturally but quite unwarrantably, accused of 
confusing poetic with conceptual thought in his criticism. 
He knew perfectly well—no man better—the difference 
between intuitive and discursive thinking; but he was 
compelled by the nature of his attempt continually to have 
recourse to clumsy intellectual equivalents for his intuitive 
processes. ‘Thus when he describes Shakespeare’s method as 
“the observation of a mind, which having formed a theory 
and a system upon its own nature, remarks all things that are 
examples of its truth, and, above all, enabling it to convey the 
truths of philosophy as mere effects derived from what we 
may call the outward watchings of life,” the “‘ theory,” the 
“* system,”’ the “ philosophy ” of which he speaks are not at 
all what the ordinary dialectician would understand by such 
words. Coleridge is trying to find utterance for a thought 
which haunted him. We might gather together a dozen 
other efforts to declare it. One shall suffice. “It was 
Shakespeare’s prerogative to have the universal which is 
potentially in each particular, opened out to him, the homo 
generalis, not as an abstraction from observation of a variety 
of men, but as the substance capable of endless modifica- 
tions.”” The power which Coleridge is attributing to Shake- 
speare is precisely the same as that which Goethe also made 
frequent efforts to distinguish ; the anschauliche Urteilskraft, 
the exakte sinnliche Phantasie—the power precisely of seeing 
the universal in the particular, of penetrating by intuition 
and self-knowledge into the creative force which is, and is 
recognised in, its differentiations. 

The same inherent difficulty of language which has led to 
Coleridge’s thinking being dismissed as transcendental and 
mystical must inevitably have recurred in an avowedly 
philosophic poem. It would have been well enough if 
Coleridge’s mind had been inflamed by an alien system of 
philosophy ; but that was impossible. He was a poet, with 
the poetic experience; the only philosophy that could 
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satisfy him was the philosophy which set poetry in the 
supreme position which, he was intellectually convinced, it 
rightly occupied. The only way to express that philosophy 
was to practise it, and the only way to practise it was to be 
simply a creative poet. 

It may be said that Coleridge’s failure was the failure of 
a particular man, and that we must not draw a general 
conclusion from it. The objection is only plausible if we are 
prepared to challenge the truth of Coleridge’s thought upon 
the nature of poetry. This, I think, is possible only to those 
who do not understand it. Therefore Coleridge’s failure, and 
Wordsworth’s, is really prophetic of the failure of all serious 
philosophical poetry in future. The attempt will be possible 
only to a poet who is less a poet and less a philosopher than 
he ought to be; it is condemned beforehand to second- 
rateness. Philosophical poetry can never again be great 
with the greatness of Lucretius or Dante because, whenever 
a poet appears with a comparable poetic gift and a com- 
parable “‘ depth and energy of thought,” his intellectual 
power will be applied, as the intellectual power of Coleridge 
and Goethe and Keats was applied, to the justification of his 
own specifically poetic processes of mind. 

The essential condition of philosophical poetry is that 
the poet should believe that there is a faculty of mind 
superior to the poetic ; that was possible for Dante, tremen- 
dous poet though he was; but since Shakespeare lived and 
wrote it is not possible. Shakespeare created a new order of 
values, independent of the great medizval Christian tradi- 
tion, yet spiritual through and through ; a system of values, 
so far as we can see, completely divorced from any faith in 
immortality or after-justice, compatible, indeed, with a real 
agnosticism, yet in the height and breadth of word pro- 
foundly religious. This system of values—which seems to 
us to have been produced like a creation of nature—makes 
a deep and undiminished appeal to us; generation after 
generation of men have meditated upon it, only to discover 
that this system of values is not a system at all. It satisfies, 
yet it cannot be analysed. The order is there, but it is the 
inscrutable order of organic life. And this extraordinary 
thing was produced by the poetic spirit, working free and 
autonomous, by a poet who trusted, as no poet had done 
before or has done since, his own poetic genius. 

The poets who, since Shakespeare, have been capable of 
philosophic poetry have had Shakespeare before them to show 
them what philosophic poetry can be. Perhaps, without his 
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works before them, Goethe and Coleridge and Keats might 
not have reached the conclusions and certainties they did 
reach. Certainly no poets have ever been deeper and more 
understanding students of Shakespeare than these ; and it is 
impossible that any poet of real stature who comes after them 
should not see Shakespeare largely through their eyes, and 
approach him by the road which their genius opened. The 
poet who follows them has no choice; he must realise that 
there is a profounder truth in Shakespeare than is contained 
in any philosophy, and that the poet becomes a truly philo- 
sophical poet, not by taking a philosophy for his subject- 


matter or his inspiration, but by becoming wholly that which: 


he potentially is—a revealer of the real. To the degree to 
which he follows the true method of poetry the problems of 
philosophy cease to exist for him. 

What, then—to return to the first cause of these reflec- 
tions—can the prospect of an intellectual reconciliation of the 
conceptions of Time and Eternity from which Sir Henry 
Newbolt expects so much, offer to a poet for whom the 
particular is, in fact, the universal ? The reconciliation will 
be meaningless to him, because the divorce has never taken 
place. The things of time, the real world, truly seen, are to 
the poet completely significant. There is nothing higher than 
complete significance. The conception of an eternity, or of 
an eternal reality, different from the temporal, springs only 
from a sense of a partial or mutilated significance in the actual. 

It is precisely this sense, which may be natural to man— 
ennui commun a toute creature bien née, as Marguerite of 
Navarre described it—which the great poet overcomes 
within himself. He does not judge experience ; he submits 
himself to it: and he finds that the reality which presented 
itself to his intellectual consciousness as imperfect is received 
in a quite different way by the totality of his being. By the 
impact of that seemingly imperfect reality upon him, some- 
thing is created in himself which declares that it is perfect. 
He recognises the inevitability and beauty of his own painful 
experience, and with the same act of recognition bows himself 
to the inevitability and beauty of the things that are. Time 
is not to him a discordant and corrupting element ; it is but 
a word for an aspect of the secret force of life itself, for the 
effective Godhead which, as Goethe said, is ‘‘ effective in the 
living and not in the dead.” Time is but the intellectual 
abstraction of that reality which he knows immediately in 


himself as life—the pulse of his being. To shrink from Time ° 


is to shrink from Life itself. 
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That is not to say that poets have not given voice to the 
anguish of the temporal—many have—nor that the poets who 
have done so are not poets. The contention is that, in so far 
as they remain in that predicament, they are incomplete and 
partial poets, who, through some defect of power, cannot 
make their rightful inheritance their own. The sense of 
exile is not the mark of major, but of minor, poetry ; its 
persistence betokens a failure in poetic energy, an impotence 
to realise, or to be loyal to, the poetic nature. It is true 
that the note is recurrent in much of the poetry that is most 
generally admired ; but that is because this emotion of exile 
is itself the most widespread in human hearts. The poetry 
of dream, in ages such as ours at least, finds a more ready 
response than the poetry of reality. But a growing nature 
quickly tires of it; it has no substance, it cannot satisfy. 
And to suppose it will gain substance by embracing a recon- 
dite philosophical notion of the ultimate convergence of Time 
and Eternity is an illusion. The anguish of the temporal 
will not be assuaged either in the poet who feels and communi- 
cates it, or the readers who respond to it, by any shadowy 
promise that in the dim and distant future men will feel it no 
more. ‘The demand which the human soul makes is for satis- 
faction here and now; men’s eyes must see their salvation. 

It is this visible salvation, if the phrase may be forgiven, 
that great poetry does offer. It faces the real, it extenuates 
nothing, shrinks from nothing ; it gives us life as itis. And 
we discover that we can desire nothing more perfect, for we 
can conceive nothing more perfect to desire. That seems 
miracle enough, yet that alone will not suffice. For when 
the influence of the great poet’s alchemy has passed from us, 
a question remains. If that which is possesses this perfec- 
tion, then why struggle to achieve a better condition? This 
doubt often eats at the hearts of those religious souls who are 
in some degree responsive to the achievements of great poetry. 
It is the cause of that frequent revulsion in those who ponder 
the idea rather than experience the attitude of mind which 
often is called Pantheism. The great poet, no doubt, is a 
Pantheist, but he is primarily a poet. The Pantheism 
which, held as an intellectual creed, might engender a Stoic 
resignation is, as a poetic reality, a thing of potency—a 
sursum corda. For the poet’s revelation of the perfection of 
what is kindles in our souls the desire to be able, with unaided 
vision, to see the perfection for ourselves. 


Lonpon. J. MIDDLETON MURRY. 
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PROFESSOR WHITEHEAD’S CONCEPT 
OF GOD. 


HENRY NELSON WIEMAN. 


Mucu damage has been done to religion by premature finality 
in the definition of God. We greatly need to know what 
God is; and men crave this knowledge exceedingly. The 
easiest way to satisfy this desire is to assume a knowledge 
we do not possess. This is very frequently done; and after 
this assumed knowledge has become established, they who 
accept it as correct and final are impatient with anyone who 
suggests we may be more ignorant of the nature of God than 
we think. But any assumed knowledge that goes beyond 
what we actually know merely results in producing an idol. 
This idol worship is very common. Perhaps a trace of it is 
inevitable. When it becomes overweening it chokes and 
smothers all genuine religion. 

Consideration of these facts makes us very hesitant in 
attempting any extensive discussiqn of the character of God. 
We are much more concerned with the method and value of 
seeking personal and social adjustment to God, which is the 
substance of religion, than with speculations concerning what 
God is. But how can we adjust to God without knowing 
what he is? That is easy. We are constantly making 
successful adjustment to things without knowing what they 
are. Nobody knows just what electricity is. Some say it 
is a sort of liquid, others a kind of ether tension. Many 
diverse theories fly abroad concerning what electricity may 
be. But in the meantime we are making very successful 
adjustments to it, so that electricity lifts and illumines and 
beautifies our lives. Nobody knows what matter is. New 
theories spring up every few years concerning the constitu- 
tion and essential character of matter. But in the meantime 
the human race for thousands of years has been making quite 
successful adjustments to matter. 

623 
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We do not need to know what this universe is in order to 
seek and find some fairly successful adjustment to it. In 
fact, all verifiable knowledge we can hope to attain must 
come in consequence of the process of seeking adjustment, 
and not as a prior condition. By seeking through worship 
and the experimental processes of living that way of life 
which God sustains, we can attain the most practical kind of 
knowledge or wisdom about God. Perhaps this acquired 
ability to live right with God should be called wisdom rather 
than knowledge, for in great part it is so intensely practical 
and so much a matter of the pure vital process of living, that 
it is quite unworkable and we cannot formulate it into 
concepts. This practical wisdom is the great forerunner of 
knowledge in all fields. With respect to God it is practical 
wisdom almost altogether rather than knowledge in the form 
of definite concepts that religion has to offer. This practical 
wisdom is transmitted in the form of story and symbol ; but 
each individual can profit by these doctrines, stories and 
symbols only as he applies them in a practical experimental 
way. 

Nevertheless, conceptual knowledge about God, as about 
anything else with which we must deal, is exceedingly 
valuable. When conceptual knowledge is added to practical 
wisdom the latter is rendered much more accurate, more 
communicable and more improvable. When we have clear 
and accurate concepts of the object with which practical 
wisdom deals we can amplify this wisdom immeasurably, 
and can transmit it to the next generation, and to others 
generally, without that fearful wastage which always accom- 
panies any attempt to transmit wisdom through ceremony, 
symbol and story without accurate and adequate concepts. 

We are, therefore, as eager as anyone can be to attain 
conceptual knowledge about God, but at the same time are 
very fearful of speculations which presume a knowledge 
which they do not possess. The rank growth of mistaken 
speculation destroys the substance of religion. Yet con- 
ceptual knowledge of God, when correct, is the most precious 
knowledge we shall ever attain. We must seek this most 
precious knowledge constantly and treasure up everything 
that may add to it. 

There has recently been published an exceedingly impor- 
tant study of this problem of the nature of God.’ One of 


1 A. N. Whitehead, Religion in the Making, and Science and the Modern 
World. Also his earlier works are important for our purpose in showing 
the basis for his more recent thought. ; 
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the most striking features of this study is the fact that it 
approaches the problem from the standpoint of the mathe- 
matician and physicist. It has been many years since any 
important work has been done along this line of seeking God 
by way of physics. Once this was the most common way of 
dealing with the matter. But the world became weary of 
barren discussions about the First Cause and the Unknow- 
able. Such discussions had no value for religion and took 
the breath of life from it. Hence they fell into disrepute. 

But of late the accepted foundation of the exact sciences 
has been undergoing a radical transformation. Conse- 
quently the aspect of the world which they represent is very 
different. Just what they will reveal concerning the nature 
of the world no one yet fully knows, for the implications of 
the changed foundations have not yet been worked out. 
But this is precisely the problem that Whitehead has under- 
taken. This changed viewpoint afforded by modern physics 
provides new material for prosecuting the ancient problem 
concerning what God may be. In his Religion in the Making 
and in some of the chapters of Science and the Modern World 
Whitehead endeavours to make use of this new viewpoint to 
this end. 

Any metaphysics that may be developed must make 
some pronouncement concerning the nature of God if God 
is understood in the sense we use this title. And any 
developed idea of what God may be must imply some sort 
of metaphysics. Hence this new attempt at developing an 
adequate metaphysic on the basis of the new physics brings 
the ancient problem of God to the front, and brings it forward 
in a miliew which may be far more hospitable to the implica- 
tions of religious experience. Such, at least, in our opinion, 
is the outcome of Whitehead’s thinking. 


The term Whitehead uses to designate God is “ The | 


Principle of Concretion.”” When we understand that phrase 
we shall understand the concept of God he is trying to 
develop. We shall first state something very commonplace 
and trite which is involved in this notion of the ‘* Principle 
of Concretion,” and will then go on to show the original 
applications and qualifications which Whitehead has given 
to this old idea, making something of first importance to our 
metaphysical and religious thinking. 

The principle of concretion in its common and simple 
form was expressed by Tennyson in his lines about the little 
flower in the crannied wall: If I knew you, root and all and 
all in all, I should know what God and man is. The principle 
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of concretion means that everything that exists, say the 
flower, involves in its existence the totality of all being. 
This flower is what it is because all the rest of being is what 
it is. This flower has its colour and size and shape and all 
its other qualities, and has come into existence at this 
particular time and place in the history of the universe, only 
because the sun has been shining these many thousands of 
years and will be shining for thousands of years yet to come, 
and because of many other factors besides. Everything 
which is has some share in the existence of this flower. All 
being comes to a focus in this flower. Everything that is 
or ever has been or ever will be is organised about this flower 
in concentric circles of relevance. Some things enter much 
more fully into it than others. The climate and soil in which 
it grew, and the gardener that raised it, have more to do with 
it than the molecules at the centre of the earth or Spenser’s 
Faery Queen, or the reign of Julius Cesar, or the principle 
that two things equal to the same thing are equal to one 
another. But all of these things, and the totality of all 
being, has something to do with the flower. Consequently 
- all being in some measure enters into the flower. The flower 
“* prehends ”’ all being ; the universe is ‘‘ concreted ” in the 
flower. 

In describing concretion and prehension we have spoken 
of all things entering into every particular thing. But the 
word “ thing ” does not tell the whole story. According to 
Whitehead it does not tell the most important part of the 
story. What enters into every particular thing is more than 
other things. More important than other things, in White- 
head’s view, are all the abstract forms which enter into every 
thing to make it what it is, but which in themselves are not 
existent things at all. These abstract forms we might call 
general principles, or universals or possibilities. We have 
already stated one such principle: That two things equal to 
the same thing are equal to one another. A mathematician 
like Whitehead would naturally regard them highly, for pure 
mathematics deals with them exclusively. The infinity of 
whole numbers is not an existent thing, but it has some kind 
of being. And the flower could not be what it is were it not 
for that number, on beyond the number of all that human 
mind has ever computed and on beyond the number of all 
atoms, all electrons and the sum of all existent things. That 
number on beyond the reach of any human mind has some 
kind of being, and enters into the flower in some measure. 
The result of dividing the circumference of a mathematical 
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circle by its diameter has some kind of being although no 
mathematician has ever computed it exactly. Steel, as a 
possibility to be developed out of iron, had some kind of 
being before it was ever brought into existence, namely, the 
kind of being designated by the word “ possibility.”” And it 
would still be a possibility if human culture had followed 
some other line of development and men had never produced 
steel. The principle that two things equal to the same thing 
are equal to one another held true before men ever formu- 
lated it; and it enters into the constitution of everything 
that exists although it is not itself a thing. So it is that the . 
total realm of possibilities, of principles, of abstract forms 
enters into every existent thing to make it what it is. 

But why is this entry of all being into every particular 
thing called the principle of concretion ? Because the con- 
crete is precisely the unification of the many into one. We 
often think of some particular isolated thing as being con- 
crete. But it could not be concrete without a whole concrete 
world to share its concreteness. It is concrete because it has 
colour and many different shades of colour, and weight with 
many variations of weight under changing conditions, and 
hardness and temperature, etc., all combined into one 
particular thing. But all these qualities enter into the 
object only because the encompassing world is what it is. 
The colour involves the sun and the sunlight and atmosphere 
and much else. Weight involves the earth, the air, space, 
time, and so on. To be concrete means precisely this entry 
of the many into one. It involves this organisation of all 
being in such fashion that all participates in each and each 
in all. Nothing at all could be concrete if a wide realm of 
being were not so constituted as to come to a focus in each 
thing, thereby making it concrete. 

Now the principle of concretion is this structure of the 
universe by virtue of which all being does thus come to a 
focus in each thing. The principle of concretion is this 
system of organisation which makes all abstract forms, and 
all things have some share in the constitution of any flower 
or grain of sand. The principle of concretion is this make-up 
of the universe which draws all being into the constitution 
of each man, each dew-drop and each historic civilisation. 
As all the angels of heaven bowed over the manger in 
Bethlehem, so all things that ever were or will be, and things 
that never shall exist, but might, bow over each blade of 
grass and each baby’s breath to make that blade and that 
breath what it is. And why does all being do this ? Because 
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some external agent makes it ? Of course not ; such an idea 
would be absurd. There can be no agent external to all 
being, and we are now discussing all being. All being does 
this because it is its nature so to do. This inherent nature 
of all being is God. All being does this because it is organised 
according to the principle of concretion. All being does this 
because of a certain order or character which pervades it. 
That order pervading the universe that makes it concrete is 
God. God is not himself concrete, says Whitehead, but he 
is the principle which constitutes the concreteness of things. 
No statement can be more brief, clear and conclusive than 
Whitehead’s own in identifying God with this order of the 
universe. 


“* It is not the case that there is an actual world which 
accidentally happens to exhibit an order of nature. 
There is an actual world because there is an order in 
nature. If there were no order, there would be no world. 
Also, since there is a world we know that there is an 
order. The ordering entity is a necessary element in the 
metaphysical situation presented by the actual world. 

“This line of thought extends Kant’s argument. He 
saw the necessity for God in the moral order. But with 
his metaphysics he rejected the argument from the 
cosmos. The metaphysical doctrine, here expounded, 
finds the foundations of the world in the esthetic 
experience, rather than—as with Kant—in the cognitive 
and conceptive experience. All order is therefore 
zesthetic order, and the moral order is merely certain 
aspects of esthetic order. The actual world is the 
outcome of the esthetic order, and the esthetic order 
is derived from the immanence of God.” ? 


Why is the most basic order of the universe, and the order 
to be identified with God, the zsthetic rather than the moral 
or conceptual ? Because the esthetic is most rich and full. 
The esthetic is the order of concreteness. The moral and 
the conceptual represent the orders of certain abstract 
features of the world. The esthetic order includes the moral 
and conceptual, and much more, because it is the order of 
the total concrete fulness of the world. God, then, is to be 
found in the esthetic order rather than in the moral or 
conceptual, although the two latter are included as abstract 
features. So also the laws set forth by the exact sciences 


1 A. N. Whitehead, Religion in the Making, pp. 104-5. 
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are included in this esthetic order, but they are even more 
abstract and meagre than the moral order. In fact, they 
are a part of the conceptual order. 

It is plain that in esthetic experience we become aware 
of the concrete fulness of things as we do not when dealing 
with the world in a purely moral or conceptual way. To 
have an esthetic experience is to apprehend that order in 
which many different features work together to make a single 
total cumulative effect. 'To appreciate music is to react to 
that order of the many different sounds by virtue of which 
they produce this total cumulative effect. The same is true 
of our esthetic appreciation of a human face or a mountain, 
or the biographical or fictitious presentation of a life. The 
esthetic order is that order in which a great realm of being 
is compacted and focused in some particular event and 
object. The constitutive order of the universe, then, is not 
the moral nor the conceptual, but it is the esthetic. The 
principle of concretion is to be found in the esthetic order 
rather than in the others. 

It should be noted that Whitehead is not a pantheist. 
According to his teaching God is not everything and every- 
thing is not God. The whole existent world taken in its 
totality is not God. On the contrary, God is simply this 
one sustaining all-pervading character which the universe 
displays, the principle of concretion, the constitutive, 
esthetic order of all being. 

God is both more and less than the total concrete world 
of things in which we live. He is less because he excludes 
evil. Evil is the principle of discretion or anti-concretion. 
It is that which runs counter to, and breaks down, the 
constitutive esthetic order of the world. It is that which 
hinders and obstructs the participation of allin each. Hence 
it is the very opposite of God and the antagonist of God. It 
is the destroyer of concreteness, as God is the sustainer and 
promoter of concreteness. Of course, evil could have no 
being if there were no concrete world to tear down. The 
disordering principle of evil could have no being if there were 
no order to disrupt. Evil could never completely triumph, 
for in the very moment that it destroyed the concrete order 
it would destroy itself. It would have nothing on which to 
feed, no standing ground. Evil is a parasite on the goodness 
of God ; but God and evil are mutually exclusive. 

In respect of evil God is less than everything which is 
going on in the total concrete world. But in other respects 
he is more than the total concrete world, for he transcends 
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the existent world, although, of course, he cannot transcend 
all being. He transcends the existent world inasmuch as he 
is not only its constitutive order, but he is also that order 
which pervades and gives system to all abstract forms. He 

‘is not only the God of actuality, but also the God of possi- 
bility. Since all the possibilities of this world are organised 
according to the principle of concretion, as well as the actual 
world, God transcends the actual. 

For these three reasons, then, Whitehead’s view of God 
is not pantheistic: First, because he represents God not as 
the totality of all being, but as a certain dominant and 
sustaining character or order of all being. Second, because 
God does not include evil, evil being a certain antagonistic 
character or disorder that appears in the universe. Third, 
because God transcends the world of existence and is much 
more fully operative as the characteristic order of the realm 
of possibility, and in the realm of abstract forms generally, 
than in the world of actuality, although he is the constitutive 
principle of concrete order in both. 

Let us restate Whitehead’s idea of God as we have 
developed it thus far. The character of all being which 
makes it a cosmos rather than a chaos is the principle of 
concretion. It is the principle which gathers up all being 
and packs it, to some degree, into every grain of sand or 
flower or animal or man. He is that constitutive principle 
which gives concreteness to all being, and hence gives 
actuality to the universe. He is that constitutive principle 
which rallies the whole universe to the making and sustaining 

of every concrete thing. But God is not the only principle 
in the universe. There are many subordinate principles. 
There are all the abstract forms. Above all there is the 
principle of evil, which is antagonistic to the concreting 
principle. God tends to make the universe ever more 
concrete. The principle of evil tends to break down its 


concreteness. 
HENRY NELSON WIEMAN. 
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HARRIET MARTINEAU: TRIUMPH 
AND TRAGEDY. 


F. S. MARVIN. 


Iris full time that the memory of one of the greatest, perhaps 
the most determined and on her own lines successful, of 
English women writers should be revived. A renascence of 
the Victorians has been for some time in progress. Within 
the last few months we have had a fresh study of George Eliot 
and a touching memorial of Frances Trollope, linked with her 
greater son. The Brontés have always had their commen- 
tators and their Society. Let us recall also the indomitable 
little woman, who in spite of the gravest physical inabilities 
and great financial straits in early life, was able within a 
few years to have English Liberalism—literary and political 
—at her feet, was called upon by the advocates of all progres- 
sive causes to help them to victory, kept up a constant stream 
of instructive and well-written books, tracts, novels, history, 
biography, to the year of her death, mastered and made 
popular in her own days the works of one of the most difficult 
of foreign philosophers, and ended her career on the staff of 
the leading Liberal newspaper of the day, to which she 
contributed penetrating and well-informed obituaries of 
leading men and women,—some of the best character 
sketches in our language. 

Such is a bald summary of her work ; and, in reviewing 
it just now, it is interesting to remember that the little house 
in the Lakes—the Knoll at Ambleside—where she spent all 
the latter part of her life, and where she died, has never been 
alienated from her family since, and is on the point of passing 
into the complete possession of a near relative, one of her 
own name. 

What were the qualities in Harriet Martineau which led 
to her amazing success ? Has she anything to teach us of 
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permanent value, or anything of special appropriateness to 
the present times ? What was the gravest disappointment of 
her life, and is there any lesson to be drawn from the tragic 
and unsatisfied side of her experience ? To attempt an answer 
may seem like setting out the heads for a Sunday School 
lesson; yet what is history but philosophy teaching by 
examples ? 

Her life covered almost exactly the first three-quarters of 
the nineteenth century, for she was born in 1802 and died in 
1876. The period is curiously close to that of George Eliot’s 
life, who was born a little later and lived on to 1880. Both 
women represent the Victorian spirit, the movements of the 
nineteenth century, in its purest form, before the waves of 
imperialism abroad and socialism at home, which have 
determined the bent of our own times, came in with the last 
quarter of the century. 

Harriet Martineau did not spring, like Marian Evans, from 
the heart of England and of English life. She was Huguenot 
on her father’s, Scotch on her mother’s side ; and from this 
parentage one may augur something of the hardness and the 
sharpness of nature which gave her strength of character, but 
also brought isolation and sorrow at many points in her career. 
All this may best be read in her Autobiography, which, with 
the Biographical Studies, forms her masterpiece of writing. 
Neither of these books, strangely enough, has ever been 
reprinted, though each is of its kind first-rate, and the kind 
itself very popular. The Autobiography combines the fascina- 
tion of a faithful and most retentive self-revelation, with the 
stimulus of independent and rather merciless criticism of most 
of the leading people in literature and politics of the time. 
For she met them all, and was respected by them, when she 
had made her name by her stories in illustration of Political 
Economy. The climb to this eminence is the romance of her 
life. She was a delicate, precocious and unhappy child, was 
“* trying hard from the age of eight to fourteen to pass a day 
without crying.” But through it all she was training herself 
as a thinker and a writer. The training turned mainly on 
memory, and on the accurate expression of what she observed 
and thought. ‘* My business in life has been to think and 
learn, and to speak out with absolute freedom what I have 
thought and learnt.” 

She had a marvellous memory, especially of personal 
incidents ; the story of the velvet button which she distinctly 
remembers feeling at the age of two is probably a record in 
infant psychology. Stunted of affection, she began from 
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the earliest age to cultivate these powers of memory, observa- 
tion and expression, and her triumph at the age of twenty- 
eight was the triumph of a persistent and unbending will, 
working on this original endowment. She had indeed little 
else by the way of endowment, for her father’s business, that 
of a manufacturer at Norwich, had practically disappeared 
before she faced the world. 

The triumph was revealed in the family circle in 1830, 
when Harriet gained all three prizes offered by the Central 
Unitarian Association for essays in which Unitarianism was 
to be commended independently to Catholics, Jews and 
Mohammedans. Ten guineas was offered in the first case ; 
fifteen in the second, and twenty in the third. No one was 
to know of her attempt except her mother and one “ dear 
old aunt.”” The most elaborate precautions were taken to 
preserve the secret, and when the result was finally announced 
her position as an author was secure. It was the seal on her 
profession for herself, her family and her early religious 
circle ; but it marked also the turning point in her spiritual 
evolution, the first step towards the tragedy of her life. 
*“ This last act in connection with the Unitarian body,”’ she 
tells us, ‘‘ was a bond fide one ; but all was prepared for that 
which ensued—a withdrawal from the body through those 
regions of metaphysical fog in which most deserters from 
Unitarianism abide for the rest of their time.” Hers was no 
mind to tolerate a fog. Where she saw doubt and obscurity 
she turned away and followed only where she could see the 
guidance of clear forms which she could apprehend and 
express in the way she had trained herself to follow from 
childhood. Those essays also disgusted her with the practice 
of arguing for argument’s sake, of ever attempting to prove 
anything unless you were assured of its truth and public 
utility. This passion for clearness and utility was soon to 
be gratified in a public way and give her the position in 
London literary and political society which she held for the 
next fifteen years, until she finally settled at Ambleside. 

The times were ripe for just such a mind and powers as 
hers. There were flagrant and irrational abuses in politics 
and law and the social economy of the nation. No one could 
clearly and honestly defend the abuses in the representative 
system, the rotten boroughs and the non-representation of 
the great industrial towns. No one could clearly and honestly 
argue for the ineffectual horrors of the penal code ; the death 
penalty for trivial thefts, or for attempted burglaries with 
blackened face.’’ No one could honestly maintain that 
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heavy import duties on corn were desirable when a growing 
population were gaining their livelihood and building up the 
wealth of the country by factory labour. This was the order 
of problem to which Harriet Martineau devoted her powers of 
clear perception and expression in the heyday of her fame, 
when Cabinet Ministers would send round rival messengers 
to the little house in Fludyer Street and foreign potentates 
ask for her assistance in popularising reforms. 

The works which gave her this position were a series of 
podgy little volumes called the Political Economy Series. 
They achieved a sweeping success from the first moment, but 
the profits went in larger measure to the shifty and un- 
generous publisher than to the ardent and unflagging writer 
who laboured away day after day during long mornings of 
five or six hours, while receiving streams of callers in the 
afternoon and attending constant parties in the evenings. 
All through these years she lived with her mother and an 
aunt in London, and had to care for and manage them as well 
as her own affairs. The strain, of course, proved far too 
much for a weak physique, fortified though it was by an 
iron will, and in the end came the inevitable breakdown 
which exiled her to Tynemouth for four or five years, and 
forms the second turning point in her life. 

Having tried all ordinary methods of treatment in vain, 
and being faced, as she thought, by the certainty of an early 
death, she underwent what was called in those days a course 
of ‘‘ mesmerism,”’ and was completely restored to thirty years 
of her normal health. Strange as this may seem to us who 
now recognise and practise the same method under the name 
of “ hypnotism,” it yet gave great offence to many of her 
friends and relatives, and seemed to put a further stamp on 
her heterodox opinions. It was, as we shall see, a contribu- 
tory cause of the attack upon her which was the heaviest blow 
of her life, and it was anathema to practically all the doctors. 

Her recovery in 1844 was followed by the final removal 
from London to the Lakes. She built herself a pleasant 
little house at the head of Windermere, where she spent the 
remainder of her life, and added practical farming (on a small 
scale) to her other interests. It was here that her servant 
Jane sought her out, restored, like Miss Martineau herself, 
from serious illness affecting the eyes, by a similar hypnotic 
treatment. It was here that she had frequent intercourse 
with the aged Wordsworth, who was a near neighbour, here 
that multitudes of visitors came on pilgrimage, here that the 
study of Comte took place, and the popular lectures given to 
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the villagers, here that her younger brother James was once 
refused admission, after the philosophical letters on The Laws 
of Man’s Nature and Development were published, and the 
breach occurred, in 1851. 

Her active life thus falls into two well-marked divisions, 
separated by the illness at Tynemouth, and to each part 
belongs one notable foreign tour, characteristic also of her 
mental growth. It was in 1839, during the stay in London, 
and while her mind was full of the great practical problems 
of the day, that she paid her famous visit to the United States 
and said the mild but decisive word for Abolition which risked 
her life and drove her out of the country. It was in 1846, 
after the settlement in the North, that she paid her visit to 
the East, to Egypt, Palestine and Syria, which led to the book 
on Eastern Life: Present and Past. In this she had attained 
her ultimate philosophic position and attempts to trace the 
progress of humanity through one after another of the 
world’s historic religions, becoming at each stage, as she 
thought, more abstract and philosophic in the conception of 
the divine government of the universe—if, in this sense, we 
may rightly speak of it as “‘ divine ”’ at all. 

No one can read an account of this ardent and active life, 
especially as she tells it herself in the Autobiography, with 
restraint, but intense feeling and faithfulness in every detail, 
without being himself deeply stirred. The amazing will- 
power and industry, the penetrating judgment of men and 
things, the consuming zeal for the public good, tempered by 
a sad realism, but inspired by hope ; these qualities shine out 
and are clear to every reader. But beyond all this, which is 
personal and obvious, the philosophic student of character 
and of history will ask, how far the activity was well 
directed, what permanent good it has effected, what weak- 
nesses or limitations did it conceal; was the great sorrow 
at the end of her life due in any way to these; and how 
in any case can it be explained and reconciled in our 
retrospect ? 

She was a fighting spirit but longing for the truth, 
and to such a mind the evils are always more evident 
than the explanation or the partial justification of the 
existing system, and of those who defended or were in- 
volved in it. She had the woman’s eye for a fact, but 
also the woman’s invincible prejudice against those whom 
she did not approve. Liberal though she was, she adored the 
fine soldier type and detested the intriguing politician. 
Nothing could be more glowing or appreciative than her 
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account of the brothers Napier. Nothing more unfair or 
even savage than her condemnation of Castlereagh who made 
the peace and balance of Europe the objects of his policy. 
Canning and Peel are the heroes, and even Palmerston has no 
blame for his patriotic swagger. She was a democrat in 
ignoring differences of birth and rank, but above all she 
extolled vigour and independence of character. A man must 
work and a man should think, and the minimum should be 
looked for from the protecting State. Co-operation, mutual 
insurance between free-acting agents—these are the right 
lines of advance, and for his contribution to these right 
principles, “‘ every one would willingly assign his due share 
of honour to Robert Owen, but for his unfortunate persist- 
ency in his other characteristic doctrine, that Man is the 
creature of circumstances, his notion of circumstances being 
literally surroundings, no allowance, or very little, being 
made for constitutional structure and difference.” ... 
Thus at last “‘ I own I became weary of him.” 

Popular education, aided by the State, always had her 
support ; even Brougham, a special béte noir, was approved 
of when he was fighting for Queen Caroline and for National 
Education. But factory legislation did not at first appeal 
to her strong individualistic bent. It was interference with 
the free activity of employers and the just authority of 
parents over children. One dreadful sentence is sometimes 
quoted which contemplates the dying out of a whole genera- 
tion of children before a healthy state could be established. 
Of this she fully repented in after life, but it was a sign, 
among others, of the hardness of character which may go 
with individualism as a creed and was hers by training and 
by natural endowment. 

The fullest account of her character by a contemporary 
who often saw her is given in Carlyle’s ‘ Reminiscences’ of his 
wife. Itis frank and not very kindly, grudging in its admira- 
tion, unsympathetic in fundamentals. She had been intro- 
duced to the Carlyles on her return from America, he thought 
by Darwin. She “‘ was still much run after by a rather feeble 
set of persons chiefly . . . not unpleasant to talk with for a 
little ; though through an ear-trumpet, without which she 
was totally deaf. To admire her literary genius, or even her 
solidity of common sense, was never possible for either of 
us: but she had a sharp eye, an imperturbable self-posses- 
sion, and in all things a swiftness of positive decision, which, 
joined to her evident loyalty of intention, and her frank, 
guileless, easy ways, we both liked. Her admirers .. . did 
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her a great deal of mischief and . . . were gradually turning 
her fine clear head and leading to sad issues for her. Her 
talent, which in that sense was very considerable, I used to 
think, would have made her a quite shining Matron of some 
big Female Establishment, mistress of some immense Dress- 
Shop, but was totally inadequate to grapple with deep 
spiritual and social questions,—into which she launched, 
nothing doubting. However, she was very fond of us, me 
chiefly, at first, though gradually of both, and I was consi- 
derably the first that tired of her. . . . For the rest, she was 
full of Nigger fanaticisms, admirations (e.g.) for her Brother 
James (a Socinian preacher of due quality). The ‘ exchange 
of ideas ’ with her was seldom of behoof in our poor sphere. 
But she was practically very good.” 

Not very kindly, and throwing a more pleasing light on 
her of whom it was said than of him who said it. No 
sympathy for the ‘* Nigger fanaticisms,” no appreciation of 
the heroic self-control and perseverance which had made so 
frail a creature so great a force, no tolerance for the downright 
opinions, as vehement and much more “ positive” and 
humane than his own. But, on the whole, the picture is 
clear,—the man struggling and tossing on a sea of doubts and 
vague enthusiasms, the woman clinging fast to the persons 
she admired and the facts she could be sure of. Among the 
persons at this time her brother James, the well-known 
philosophical and religious writer, evidently held a com- 
manding position. 

The breach with him, the great sorrow of her life, came 
later, after her experience of hypnotism and her friendship 
and the joint book with Mr Atkinson. 

She first met Atkinson in 1845 when discussing with other 
friends the possibility of a ‘‘ mesmeric ”’ cure for her illness. 
He suggested the lines which were followed, and the founda- 
tion was thus laid for the friendship which, she says, was the 
“ great privilege of the concluding period of my life.” She 
did not at that time, nor till two years later, know of the 
convergence of their philosophical ideas which led to the 
Letters on the Laws of Man’s Nature and Development in 1851. 
The journey to the East in 1846 came between, and the 
speculations on the evolution of religious ideas, set going by 
the study of Egyptian wall-paintings and Arabian moun- 
tains. On her return she wrote a letter to Atkinson in which, 
in the most modest and self-revealing fashion, she explained 
the questions which had arisen in her mind and the direction 
they seemed to point to. 
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Hers was the more original, comprehensive and forceful 
mind, but she found in him a congenial man friend who came 
between the early and passionate attachment to James and 
the later and still more decisive influence of Comte. At the 
time—in 1856—when she wrote down in the Autobiography 
her remembrance of all these questionings and exchange and 
settlings of opinions, she had already passed through the 
experience of Comte’s Positive Philosophy, and she is ciearly 
reading back into her mind of the earlier years ideas which 
had come to her, or were finally settled, by the contact with 
Comte. Atkinson was a student of Francis Bacon, and he 
does not get far beyond a presentation of Bacon’s hopes and 
methods in science, interspersed with gloomy reflections on 
the incurable superstitions of mankind. Harriet goes further, 
emphasising the large common ideas between them, but full 
of gratitude and deference to her correspondent who had first 
enabled her to see light in darkness, order in the confusion of 
her ideas. 'To him, however, she actually owed only friend- 
ship and intellectual sympathy ; it was to Comte that she 
owed the ordering of her ideas. 

The breach with her brother took place a couple of years 
before the condensation of the Positive Philosophy appeared, 
but the relation with Comte is so fundamental in her thought 
that it will be best to consider it first and afterwards return 
to what she always felt to be the most unhappy incident in 
her life. The last of the six volumes of the Philosophie 
Positive had appeared in 1842, and Harriet Martineau heard 
it much spoken of in 1850. She looked at Lewes’ chapter in 
Knight’s Weekly Volume and at Littré’s epitome. In the 
spring of 1851 she had decided to translate the whole, but a 
wise friend whom she does not name advised her rather to 
give an abstract of Comte’s book, with illustrations of her own, 
in one volume, if possible, or, at most in two of moderate 
size; and this is what she ultimately accomplished in 1853, 
after twelve months of intense but highly pleasurable toil. 
She describes the process with her accustomed minuteness 
and fidelity. She began with an analysis, which involved 
weeks of work and was put in writing, as it was to stand in 
print, by the first of June, 1852. In working at the version, 
she studied as she went along—in the evenings for the most 
part—reviving what she had known about the subjects of her 
author, and learning much more. Then she would put the 
volume on a little desk before her, glance over a page or 
paragraph, and set down its meaning in the briefest and 
simplest way she could. 
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** Much as I enjoy translating, this was pleasanter 
still. . . . To me in truth nothing was ever pleasanter. 
. . . It was like going to school again while doing the 
useful work of mature age. My relation to my teacher 
was a blessed one. I became ‘ strengthened, stablished, 
settled ’ on many a great point . . . and the subdued 
enthusiasm of my author, his philosophical sensibility, 
and honest earnestness, and evident enjoyment of his 
own wide range of views and deep human sympathy, 
kept the mind of his pupil in a perpetual and delightful 
glow. Many a passage of my version did I write with 
tears falling into my lap.” 


In spite of this fervent admiration for the founder of 
Positivism, she seems never to have called herself a Positivist. 
She was perhaps too strongly marked an individual ever to 
enrol herself in any church or swear the oaths of any leader. 
Nor would she have accepted Comte’s teaching as to women. 

But on the side of philosophic theory no one could be more 
positive than she, and it was this sharpness of definition and 
expression, in which she had deliberately trained herself, 
which caused the differences with others and led to the breach 
from which she suffered. Three or four great oppositions 
stood out clearly in her mind, as they did, and still do, in the 
minds of all thinking people, and on each she took up her 
accustomed decided stand. Science on the one side and 
Theology on the other,—this was the first and most compre- 
hensive. Science was right and Theology was wrong, and 
that was the end of it. We have since learnt, without 
abandoning our reliance on knowledge, to approach the 
question without the same confidence that we know exactly 
where science leaves off and theology or metaphysics begin. 
All these great portmanteau words, full of the accumulated 
thought of generations, are now seen to be less capable than 
might at first sight appear of clear-cut definition. Necessity 
and Freewill was the next most important opposition in her 
armoury ofthought. Here again she was as clear and uncom- 
promising. All our actions are necessarily predetermined by 
the immutable law of causation, and the admission of freedom 
or indetermination is only to open the door to laxity and 
anarchy. Personal immortality, or absorption in the universe 
of nature to which we belong, on this too there was not, to her 
unclouded mind, ground for a moment’s hesitation. Our 
personal consciousness is but one phase of the phenomena of 
physical life, with which, in our experience, it is always united. 
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On all these questions, on which she found solid 
backing in the works of Comte, she met the first complete 
agreement in Mr Atkinson. Inspired by this, and with the 
loyal admiration which everyone—and still more a woman— 
feels for a man who heartily sympathises and expresses his 
own views more strongly than he has done, she induced him, 
in 1851, to publish, jointly with her, a book on the Laws of 
Man’s Nature and Development. Her brother James was at 
that time a leading contributor to the Prospective Review, 
a Unitarian magazine of a philosophic type. He took on 
himself—very reluctantly, as he tells us, and as a matter of 
duty—the article which the editorial board considered should 
be written. The review was entitled ‘‘ Mesmeric Atheism,” 
thus combining in one blow a condemnation and, as she 
thought, a reckless misrepresentation of the two matters, 
the medical and the philosophical, on which she had run 
counter to the opinions of many of her friends. A storm 
arose at once and such a flood of correspondence that she gave 
up attempting to deal with the letters separately, and wrote 
one long, quite calm and carefully reasoned statement of her 
position which was to be sent to all enquirers. She refused 
to believe at first that her own younger brother had written 
the attack, and when the fact was finally established, decided 
that he too must be included among the “‘ defamers ” whom 
she could never see again. That was the tragedy, nor would 
it profit now to enter into the motives, or attempt to appor- 
tion the blame, of either party. The old Virgilian tag seems 
best to fit the case: “‘ Tantezne animis celestibus ire ? ” 
How could it be that two fine minds, bound by the closest 
ties of blood and life-long association, both set on the pursuit 
of the highest truths, both equally determined to make 
known their thoughts for the enlightenment of others, should 
come to such a pass of alienation ? 

The quieter mood came back at last, and when she spoke, 
shortly before her death, to her biographer, her words on 
this matter were: ‘“‘ When you speak of my brother James, 
be as gentle as you can.”” In the same spirit one may leave 
all such violent differences of opinion, all partial views that 
seem at first sight irreconcilable. The truth is greater than 
any man, and will grow after us, and one day combine the 
contradictions of the past. To this eternal human edifice 
Harriet Martineau contributed more than one steel-clad 
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LIGHT LITERATURE IN PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 


ERNEST A. BAKER. 
Director, University of London School of Librarianship. 


The quite common opinion that the arts have after all very little effect 
upon the community shows only that too little attention is being paid to 
the effects of bad art.—I. A. Richards, Principles of Literary Criticism. 


THE writer of this article appears in the inauspicious réle of 
a resurrectionist. The question at issue has repeatedly been 
declared dead, dead and done with. To revive it will harrow 
the feelings of certain worthy people who dug a grave for it 
long ago, and even went so far as to bury the alleged corpse 
and subscribe for an unobtrusive but satisfactory tombstone. 
For, though the question of light literature in public libraries 
has been carefully interred for many years, and is almost 
forgotten, it is my duty to announce that it is not really dead, 
but very much alive. ' 

Recently I had a letter, marked “ not for publication,” 
from one of the persons who go about asserting that the 
question is dead, and who are desperately afraid that the 
truth will come out and the corpse prove itself as troublesome 
as the body of Uncle Joseph in The Wrong Boz, or that of the 
hunchback in the Arabian Nights. It was from the librarian 
of a borough that shall be nameless, which once acquired 
immortal fame for pronouncing Jane Eyre and Adam Bede 
unfit for circulation among its virtuous readers. He 
entreated me not to re-open “ this admittedly dangerous and 
pruriently interesting subject,” and prophesied “‘ nothing but 
damage to all the interests concerned from the stirring-up of 
this compost.”” He wrote that “‘ the publication and issue of 
books of the class referred to rests upon a balance as delicate 
as the Balance of Power in Europe, and it seems to me that 
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a well-meaning, cautious, and understanding man will be 
thankful that a balance is at the moment attained, and will 
imperil that by no act or word.” 

Without any breach of confidence I quote this view for 
what it is worth, merely remarking that readers in this 
borough, for whose refined taste Charlotte Bronté and George 
Eliot were not good enough, enjoy a plentiful supply of works 
by writers of a very different stamp, and presumably do not 
find them too bad. Further, I would remark that this 
delicate process of balancing what one class of reader demands 
against what another class objects to, of the just good enough 
and the not too bad, seems a curious method of deciding how 
a public authority should spend public funds for the good of 
the public. It looks as if somebody, individual or corporate, 
were shirking duties and responsibilities, and as long as 
responsibilities are not honestly faced the question now before 
us is very far from dead; the supposed corpse is likely 
to remain alive and vigorous, a source of anxiety and 
unpleasantness to everyone. 

Many years’ experience of British public libraries had 
led me to believe that a number of authorities were satisfied 
with some such timid and futile attitude as this, and thereby 
were jeopardising the prestige and influence of an institution 
that might exert untold powers for good in the life of the 
nation. To obtain positive evidence on the subject I sent 
out last summer a questionnaire to some fifty public libraries 
in London, the largest provincial towns, and various other 
places where a large reading public or the juxtaposition of 
several different classes would make the returns peculiarly 
informative. Three-fifths of the total number replied, and I 
take this opportunity of thanking them for their courtesy. 
Apparently those which did not respond had nothing to be 
proud of in their records. But facts enough were elicited to 
confirm the view I had already formed ; a more thorough- 
going inquiry was unnecessary. Yet some day, it may be 
hoped, when our separate libraries are organised into some- 
thing like a system, with machinery for mutual help and 
exchange of experience, more general and more detailed 
reports on questions of policy and practice will be a matter 
of common routine. Then there will be no more excuse for 
not facing facts and making decisions, and the policy of 
hushing up vexatious questions and pretending there is 
nothing rotten in the state of Denmark will be dangerous, 
instead of a safe refuge from criticism. 

These libraries were asked to say whether they admitted 
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the works of the following authors, and, if so, which works, 
and how many copies of each. The authors included were, 
in alphabetical order: Ruby Ayres, Edgar Rice Burroughs, 
Victoria Cross, Hall Caine, Marie Corelli, Ethel M. Dell, 
Gilbert Frankau, Charles Garvice, Edith M. Hull, Gertrude 
Wentworth-James, Robert Keable, William Le Queux, 
Geoffrey Moss, Margaret Petersen, Gene Stratton Porter, 
“ Rita,” Cynthia Stockley, Edgar Wallace, Dolf Wyllard. 
Now this is not put forward as a black list. Writers of 
miscellaneous kinds, of different ability, style, and general 
appeal were purposely mixed up. A much blacker list could 
easily be compiled if that were the object. At the same time, 
any discerning person will see at once that it comprises several 
authors of no literary significance whatever, and several who 
have achieved the rank of best-sellers by unscrupulous 
pandering to the baser instincts of readers. Some are there 
on account of one vile book, some in spite of a single good one. 
Perhaps there is no writer on the list who is known at first- 
hand to any considerable number of intelligent readers ; and 
the intelligent reader may safely rest satisfied with a second- 
hand account. 

To be ready, if need be, with such an account, it seemed 
to be my bounden duty to fill up the gaps in my personal 
acquaintance with their works: I have actually performed 
the task, and can only trust that I have come through with 
faculties not entirely unhinged. Even the enjoyment of 
unconscious humour has its limits, especially when there is 
a striking uniformity in the way that humour arises. But 
there is no need now for a critical account of these writers. 
Their names are pretty well known, and what those names 
stand for is easily gathered from the Press that booms or the 
Press that ignores them, or from our knowledge of the kind 
of people who read them. Yet I have often thought that it 
would be worth while for some devoted person to make a 
closer study of this mob literature from Tudor times to the 
present day—for it has always been in existence and always 
been forgotten in a very few years—as a problem in the 
vagaries of social psychology. 

One explanation is, however, desirable at this point. It 
is not primarily the moral character of these authors’ works 
that is in question—I use the word “ moral ”’ in the narrow 
sense usually adopted in this country. Not for a moment 
would I suggest that this is a factor of minor importance 
in the choice of books for public circulation. This aspect 
cannot be ignored. There are authors on our list who have 
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attained the kind of success they aimed at by writing books 
of a debasing and even a wilfully corrupting nature. But 
the most conspicuous quality is their silliness. Their reading 
of life is childish, though so very far from childlike. It does 
not tally with our actual experience. The sentiments 
expressed are often an affront to common-sense. On the 
whole, the effect of reading such books on an adult mind is 
a stupefying sense of dulness. In short, they are bad 
literature. 

The question whether a book is literature is not merely 
academic ; it is a practical question and even a utilitarian 
one. Setting aside considerations of style, which are of 
course of prime importance, but by some are thought to be 
academic, let us ask : Has a given novel any human interest ? 
Does it evoke an intelligible and an intelligent view of life, 
and one worth our attention ? Does it help us to see the 
world with clearer eyes, or show us some character or some 
phase of human existence that excites pity or fellow-feeling 
or laughter or exaltation ? If so, it has literary value, and it 
will also have ethical value. Few will deny the profound 
affinity between good taste and good morals. What is vile 
as literature, even when obtuse people assure us that it is on 
the side of the angels—as if the angels were of the same grade 
of intelligence—is directly or indirectly injurious to gnorals, 
simply because it debases the whole currency, and promotes 
a false, unintelligent, crudely material attitude to life. It 
lowers the standard of values. By its blindness to those 
qualities which are the essence of humane letters, it represses 
all that is distinctively human in those who read and fail to 
detect its falseness. Seen from this higher level, and thus 
seen in true perspective, all bad literature is immoral, 
including a great deal that is seldom recognised as such. 
Take, for example, two writers on our list, one deceased, the 
other still, unfortunately, a best-seller. I need not name 
these self-dubbed apostles of a supposed moral and spiritual 
enlightenment. Their spiritualism is a crass and unredeem- 
able materialism. Their ethics may be described as hysterical 
emotionalism. The world they depict is unlike any world 
man ever beheld, and lacks the coherence of a world of the 
imagination. These two between them have probably done 
more damage to our hard-won civilisation than all the others 
on the list put together, in spite of the maxim some of them 
seem to be guided by, which a librarian quoted to me recently : 
“* Give ’em sex every time.” 

Public libraries have been attacked over and over again 
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on the ground that they are large purveyors of fiction. The 
reply is, that they do indeed provide very large quantities of 
such literature, but that the quality is kept high, and there- 
fore they are acting in the best interests of the community. 
Fiction is the favourite reading to-day; fiction must be 
supplied, and that abundantly. Our conscience will be clear 
if the fiction is of unimpeachable excellence. There is 
another reply, based on different premises; that public 
libraries provide good books for those who will read them, 
but, in order to attract readers of undeveloped tastes who 
will be gradually educated to appreciate what is better, or 
simply to satisfy the ratepayer, who says he pays for the 
books and has a right to what he prefers, they also feel 
obliged to supply books that are admittedly inferior. 

There are obviously here three answers to the critics. 
The first is the stout assertion that only sound literature is 
provided. The second, that compromise is desirable ; that 
the bad, but popular, must be mixed with the good, so that 
the depraved reader may be trained out of his depravity. 
This we may call the Groundbait theory. The third frankly 
surrenders every claim to control by leaving the decision to 
the reader. We will call it the Tune and Piper plea, as it is 
never put forward without the old adage, supposed to be a 
crushing argument, that he who pays the piper has the right 
to callthe tune. Let us deal with these three lines of defence 
in turn. 

The first, that only good literature is provided, can be 
tested by facts. The facts sent in reply to my questionnaire 
show that this line of defence is no longer tenable. On p. 646 is 
a summary of the returns, which'requires no comment. It 
would be unfair to give the names of the libraries and so exalt 
them to a bad eminence which they do not deserve. A wider 
inquiry would probably have elicited still more depressing 
figures. 

Evidently, if our library authorities want their critics to 
take seriously the assurance that they supply none but the 
best kinds of light literature, they must exercise much more 
care, and must act up to their own pretensions. Otherwise 
they will have to abandon this line of defence and fall back on 
the other two, the Groundbait theory and the Tune and Piper 
plea. We may suspect that both these latter arguments are 
vaguely at the back of their minds, even when they keep the 
flag flying over the first trench. In my own opinion the 
principle that sound literature and no other than sound 
literature should be provided is the only one on which a 
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library kept up by public funds can legitimately take its 
stand. But the contrary is arguable, and I propose to 
discuss the question fairly. Meanwhile, let us review the 
other pleas. 

The Groundbait theory looks plausible on the face of it, 
and has been propounded again and again in various shapes 
and thoroughly discredited by experience. The people who 
flock to a public or a subscription library to read books which, 
in their crudeness, perverted standards of character and 
conduct, and total lack of literary merit, are on a par with the 


’ No. of Separate Representation 

Ayres, Ruby M. 829 

Burroughs, Edgar Rice . 23 282 1076 46 
Caine, Hall . ‘ ‘ 13 244 1246 95 
Corelli, Marie. 382 658 8851 120 
Cross, Victoria ‘ ‘ 6 15 17 3 
Dell, Ethel M. x r 21 539 2255 107 
Frankau, Gilbert . i 8 195 652 82 
Garvice, Charles . : 45 414 1550 - 84 
Hull, E.M. . 4 64 185 46 
James, Gertrude W. ‘ 7 83 41 6 
Keable, Robert. 6 57 130 22 
Le Queux, William. 134 1261 2418 18 
Moss, Geoffrey J ‘ 3 18 “42 14 
Petersen, Margaret. ‘ 22 258 593 27 
Porter, Gene Stratton . 16 258 857 54 
Rita 55 624 1116 20 
Stockley, Cynthia . ‘ 8 117 838 42 
Wallace, Edgar. 58 904 2514 43 
Wyllarde, Dolf 18 17 


most objectionable product of the films, do not proceed to 
anything better so long as the supply is maintained. So far 
is the Groundbait theory at fault that it works in the opposite 
way. An ample supply of trashy literature corrupts the 
taste of those malleable persons who might have become 
intelligent readers had they met with wise and sympathetic 
treatment. Probably some readers are irreclaimable. At 
any rate, librarians say so, and go on to ask if these poor 
creatures can’t do without their drugs, their opiates, their 
poisons, what right have we to deny them? No right at all 
perhaps ; nor can we prevent their getting the stuff. But 
don’t let us waste public funds and prostitute a worthy institu- 
tion like the public library by providing it there. The public 
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library was not established for any such purpose, and to 
allow it to take an active part in an industry that is steadily 
muddling the brains and coarsening the fibre of a large 
section of the community is a contradiction of all that it 
stands for. 

Let us be perfectly clear. This is not prohibition. 
Perhaps John Milton would not have had the same serene 
confidence that inspired him in Areopagitica were he writing 
in these days of a cheap and too often unscrupulous Press. 
But it is not proposed to interfere with the liberty of the 
subject by cutting off supplies; only let us tell the dram- 
drinker to go elsewhere, instead of talking insincerely about 
half-doses and a homeceopathic treatment that has never 
worked. Tastes can be improved. Demand can be moulded, 
at any rate in a large proportion of the cases with which the 
discriminating librarian has to deal. There is no better 
illustration than in this branch of library activities of the 
truth that supply creates demand. But the Groundbait 
theory runs counter to that policy; the method of the 
homcopath fails in matters of taste. The only legitimate 
way in which a public body should concern itself with 
literary garbage is to send a sanitary vehicle to cart it away. 

The other argument sounds still more plausible. The 
ratepayer is the owner of the library ; he pays for the books, 
and accordingly expects to have the kind of book that he 
prefers. He who pays the piper has a right to call the tune. 
We have had this plea dinned into our ears as if it settled the 
matter beyond appeal. But I venture to describe it as a 
piece of claptrap, specious in terms, but entirely vicious as 
logic. The people who devour worthless and pernicious 
fiction, although for obvious reasons they make a glaring 
impression on the returns of books issued, are not the owners 
of the library. The library belongs to the community. 
True, there are ratepayers among them. Some of them have 
had to dip into their pockets to furnish their contribution to 
the piper’s fee, and usually, being lukewarm friends of 
education or culture or genuine literature, they have paid the 
library rate—and probably the school rate—with no special 
alacrity. If they wish to select a tune let them turn to a 
piper who will put himself at their orders. The individual 
ratepayer, or even a group of ratepayers, has no more right 
to dictate what a library authority, appointed under an Act 
of Parliament by the whole body of ratepayers, should pro- 
vide for the public benefit than to dictate what should be 
taught in what he might call his schools, what pictures 
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should be purchased for his public art galleries, the Guildhall 
or the Tate, what antiquities by the British Museum, or 
sculpture, articles of virtu, and scientific objects at South 
Kensington. 

Even if we had a plebiscite on the question, and a majority 
—which I cannot believe—voted for the policy that I am 
combating, it would not alter the case. You would have to 
go further, and repeal the Acts which constituted the public 
library. Otherwise a public institution founded for a 
definite purpose would be turned in another direction and 
used for a totally different and a contrary purpose. Demo- 
cracy does not do such things. Our institutions would be 
in a parlous state if this were the meaning of popular control. 

I wonder whether those who claim these prerogatives for 
a certain class of reader are aware what kind of tunes would 
be called if a free choice were permitted ? Some time ago I 
was waiting outside a railway station in south-east London 
when my eye fell on a display of the literature that is actually 
bought by readers of this class. I jotted down a list of a 
score or so, and it may fairly be taken as indicating the kind 
of stuff this section of the public would have if they were 
allowed a deciding voice in the choice of books for circulation. 
The contents may be judged by the titles : 


A Woman of Temperament. 
A Woman of Fire ! 

Violet Virtue. 

Eve and the Man. 

A Girl of London Town. 
The Right to Motherhood. 
The Hour of Temptation. 
Betrayal. 

Mistress or Wife ? 

The Wife, The Husband and the Lover. 
Loose Love. 

One Night. 

A Night and A Day. 

Three Nights. 

Seven Nights. 

Three Weeks. 

Cards, Women and Wine ! 


We have now discussed the two arguments that are held 
by some to justify the provision of bad books as well as good 
books in public libraries. It is time to return to the principle 
on which they might defy criticism if they only acted upon 
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it consistently ; the principle, namely, of providing only that 
which is of the best quality. No reasonable person nowadays 
would ban fiction or deny that the provision of light litera- 
ture, if it be worthy of the name of literature, is a proper 
function of a public library. What are the services that a 
public library performs, for which, indeed, any library what- 
ever exists ? The three objects that occur to us, on reflection, 
are these, to supply information, to subserve education, to 
provide for recreation. Some libraries undertake a fourth 
duty, to furnish materials for research ; but that might be 
considered as only a special variant of the first, the supply of 
information ; and, anyhow, it comes within the scope only 
of the very large or the highly special library, and hardly 
concerns us. 

There is no need to debate whether information is a 
legitimate end, or to ask whether education in the broadest 
sense is one of the purposes for which we have erected and 
‘equipped our public libraries. It would be easy to read so 
much into that word “‘ education,” meaning by it a wide and 
liberal exercise of our faculties throughout life, as to make it 
comprehend the third object, recreation. But it will be 
more convenient to keep this separate, since it is obviously 
under this particular head that our problem comes up for 
consideration. At the same time it must be confessed that 
the word is not quite satisfactory. For the sake of con- 
venience we shall have to do some violence to meaning, and 
include under the one head a variety of purposes, intellectual, 
artistic, and moral, which can only be brought there if we call 
a truce for the time being with strict logic. At all events, by 
admitting that recreation is one of the main objects for which 
a public library exists, we shall meet the other side on their 
own ground. We can assure them that we do not wish to 
deprive any reader of the things that minister to true 
recreation. 

Now, what is the meaning of the word? Suppose we 
accept the basic meaning—that which re-creates, that which 
revives, that which renews and enhances vitality. There are 
amusements that merely kill time; there are pleasures— 
gambling, betting, dram-drinking might be instanced— 
which are obviously not re-creative. By holding to such an 
interpretation of the word as puts the thing definitely among 
those that subserve human life, we shall remain in agreement 
with general usage and at the same time come into line with 
those thinkers who have recognised pleasure or joy as the 
test of what is sound in art, in poetry, in literature, and in all 
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those activities which enable us to fulfil ideally certain 
impulses of our nature that would else remain frustrate, 
incomplete, sterile. Sidney, in his championship long ago, 
under the name of poetry, of all the literature that we are 
discussing, accepted pleasure or delight as the criterion, and 
carefully distinguished delight from other effects, laughter, 
for instance, which he called ‘“‘ only a scornful tickling.” 

_ Shelley, also speaking of fiction in the widest sense as poetry, 
asserted emphatically that pleasure is the test. Pleasure is 
the sign of health and healthy activity in everything we do. 
Our highest pleasures arise from those activities which, for 
our present purpose, we call recreation. Substitute baser 
forms of indulgence for these and you have neither recreation 
nor pleasure, in its true meaning. ‘“‘ For the end of social 
corruption,”’ says Shelley, “is to destroy all sensibility to 
pleasure; and therefore it is corruption.” A doctrine in 
harmony with the teaching of our greatest appreciator of 
literary pleasures, Coleridge, whether he is inquiring how we 
should judge of the goodness or badness of a piece of litera- 
ture, or deploring the wane of his own genius : 

“ Joy is the sweet voice, Joy the luminous cloud— 

We in ourselves rejoice ! 

And thence flows all that charms or ear or sight, 


All melodies the echoes of that voice, 
All colours a suffusion from that light.” 


And this pleasure, joy, happiness, which is the mark by 
which we identify what is good in poetry and fiction, is also 
the mark of something useful. Perhaps it is surprising to 
find Shelley among the utilitarians; yet he says, ‘“‘ The 
production and assurance of pleasure in this highest sense 
is true utility.” We may adopt a strictly utilitarian view of 
what the public library is for and what it should do for us ; 
and we shall still retain recreation as one of the main objects, 
side by side with information and education. Recreation is 
a useful thing because it promotes life and well-being. 
Contrarywise, those things that destroy all sensibility to 
pleasure, which tend to social corruption, are not recreations 
at all. By supplying facilities for mere mental dissipation 
the public library is not performing an act of kindness but 
doing something positively harmful, promoting the work of 
social corruption which it wants to counteract. If the 
worn-out charwoman and the jaded clerk, for whom our 
good-natured indulgence is asked, have not enough energy 
left to read anything but trash, we should be doing them a 
real service if we could prevent them from reading at all. 
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There are recreations left which entail no mental strain, and 
are not harmful. It is an utter delusion to assume that 
reading is a good thing in itself, apart from the quality of 
what is read. 

The truth is that what we call bad novels, the rubbishy 
productions of a debased commercial industry, are not mere 
novels that have failed to be good, not mere unsuccessful 
attempts at genuine fiction, but another thing altogether. 
They are not works of art at all, not even bad works of art. 
They do not furnish recreation ; they do not result in what is 
worth calling pleasure. They are a substitute, intended to 
satisfy other sorts of appetite, appetites that have probably 
been implanted by the agencies that exploit them. For I 
do not believe that vicious tastes are normal, even in the 
undeveloped mind. Supply creates demand in evil things 
as in good. These are shams, brummagem goods manu- 
factured in imitation of the real article, out of spurious 
material. They have nothing to express—ideas, view of 
life, human characters. Hence, when we are asked to admit 
that some compromise is essential in catering for a large 
public of varying grades of intelligence and culture, we must 
discriminate. Admittedly, to thrust culture down people’s 
throats is an absurd enterprise. To expect the man in the 
street, without the appropriate introduction, to enjoy the 
most refined literature, to recognise the masterpieces at a 
glance and be content with nothing less, is a delusion. It 
is far more sensible to give him the second-best, and trust 
that he will ultimately come to understand and appreciate 
the best of all, which is probably the way most of us have 
done so if we review our mental history. Compromise in 
this sense is desirable, is necessary. But to compromise with 
the absolutely mischievous, with the demoralising, is a 
different thing altogether. With that there should be no 
quarter. To adopt a Nietzschean attitude and affirm that 
a wide distinction should be drawn between the higher 
intelligences that are susceptible of culture and spiritual 
growth and the masses who are not worth cultivating, seems 
to me a gross dereliction of duty ; it is to repudiate responsi- 
bilities that cannot be evaded. Are we to leave the weaker 
brethren to their own devices, calmly pacifying them with 
sham literature, bogus thought, merely sensational music, 
painting, and sculpture, whilst concentrating serious attention 
on those who respond at once to the finer influences of art ? 
Are we to brand thousands and millions as hopelessly 
inferior ? Instead of such a surrender we must take our 
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roper share in the attempt to raise the whole mass of 
umanity. 

The public library has its duty clearly assigned in this 
great effort. Far be it from me to depreciate the immense 
positive value of what it is doing, and what it has done. My 
aim has been to call a halt in what I believe to be a departure 
from the policy which librarians have themselves approved, 
and still proclaim. Statistics gathered from thirty of our 
largest and most influential libraries show that this policy is 
being tampered with, that there has been compromise, and 
compromise in the wrong direction. By purchasing thou- 
sands of copies of this deleterious literature the public 
libraries are actually helping to support a trade that is a 
social evil. The production of worthless and mischievous 
novels is become a sheltered industry. 

Many of the replies to my questionnaire reveal a feeling 
of discomfort at the contradictions of the policy which has 
been forced on librarians. Some, it is true, regard their 
large records of issues with complacency, as if an enormous 
amount of reading were a matter for pride, irrespective of the 
quality. Some would have liked to compare the issues of 
bad novels with those of Meredith, Hardy, and Conrad. 
That would have been interesting, but irrelevant. The fact 
that many people read good books does not make it any the 
less lamentable that others are given facilities to read, and 
do read voraciously, the bad. Many librarians, with a 
friendly face for the Mammon of Unrighteousness, refuse to 
pick a quarrel, but leave the wretched victims of the dud 
novelist to fight for the one well-thumbed copy or go and 
borrow it elsewhere at twopence a time. ‘‘I believe the 
demand for such fiction,’’ writes the Stepney librarian, ‘ to 
be the result of the systematic puffing of the stuff by the 
popular daily papers and the influence of picture palaces.” 
The method adopted there is to buy what is demanded, but 
let it wear out and disappear when the demand abates. The 
authors on our list do not write for posterity. That the taste 
for them is a sign of ignorance that might be removed, and 
not of original sin, is shown by the experience of the Kent 
county librarian. The Kentish villagers ask for the much- 
advertised novelists, and when they find them not, choose 
some other writer and go away satisfied. The older people 
do not commit mental suicide if they cannot get what they 
want; the young take the good authors and quickly form 
literary friendships founded on merit. Such, too, is the 
experience of other librarians who are not obsessed by the 
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Groundbait fallacy. Ina public library situated in the midst 
of a large working-class population in Dublin, for instance, 
it is reported that borrowers who are introduced to the more 
popular work of the standard novelists ‘‘ invariably follow 
onand read others by the sameauthor.” At Coventry books 
of the better class are generously duplicated, sometimes to 
the extent of fifty copies of a single work, with admirable 
results. ‘*‘ What the public would call an inadequate selec- 
tion of Ruby M. Ayres,” to exemplify the corresponding 
restriction of the other class, “‘ only serves as a basis for 
requests for more copies, whereas the entire absence of 
Ruby M. Ayres leads the readers to other sources.”” Thus, 
when a harassed librarian pleads: ‘‘ We try to keep up to 
a reasonable standard; but certain books are demanded 
and we have to provide them,” he despairs of a problem that 
is by no means desperate. 

We must appeal to library authorities to consider the 
question from the social point of view, which will be found 
to coincide with the literary point of view, and to come to a 
decision and stand to it. ‘Timid concessions are not merely 
inconsistent with the declared aims of the public library ; 
they are inimical to those aims. The public library is now 
a well-established institution performing services of the 
highest social value. It can safely drop those popular 
devices which were once thought necessary for its existence. 
By trying to compete with the cinema and other rivals it 
merely lowers its own dignity and seriously impairs its own 


usefulness. 
ERNEST A. BAKER. 


LONDON. 
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THE MATRIARCHAL STATE. 
AUSTIN HARRISON 


I am not sure that The Mothers! is a good title for this stupen- 
dous work that has just appeared on the origin of sentiments 
and institutions, for the matriarchal state is rather a sore 
point in social anthropology, and the mother-in-law, who 
presided in the early clans, has never been a popular figure. 
Bachofen (1861) first started the theory that our beginnings 
were matriarchal, and the view was supported by McLennan 
and, quite particularly, by Lester Ward ; but Bachofen was 
a poet, and Lester Ward an American, and their views were 
not accepted here or in Germany, where a Wotanic belief in 
male superiority ruled out all other interpretation, and 
Westermarck effectively disposed of the idea with his History 
of Marriage. Now, again, there is a reaction, and a challenge 
of a very definite character. This time science will not be 
able to “ snow under” the evidence and its interpretation. 
Briffault’s three volumes of solid proof will surely constitute 
a landmark giving rise to new vistas. Not only does he 
confirm Bachofen’s view, he enlarges it from various angles, 
and it leads him to what may truly be called a new theory 
about the origins of human beliefs and the motives that have 
governed behaviour and social customs from incest to the 
** bull-roarers ” of Australian tribes. 

The chief features of this colossal work are its interpreta- 
tions, and in this respect Briffault unquestionably throws 
down the glove to convention and to much generally accepted 
theory. Not that he has any theory of his own to propound. 
Rather the contrary. His method is the evidence and the 
logical explanation of it. Thus, far from any sensationalism, 
he is a builder-up of sequence, a world simplifier, a logician. 

1 The} Mothers, 8 vols. By Robert Briffault. (Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
25s. net each.) 
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He takes us back to biological origins—there is nothing 
innate. Thence he unfolds the history of human sentiments, 
and he shows us a strange and almost natural continuity so 
simple, so wholly unmystic, that the real wonder is that 
erudition has been so tardy in reading the data aright and 
still remains so puzzled about their interpretations. 

It is, of course, largely a matter of interpretation. 
Briffault’s reading of the evidence is, to a large extent, free 
from the exaggerations and intemperate claims which have 
tended to render the matriarchal view distasteful. ‘To begin 
with, Briffault is a doctor and a biologist ; he shows that the 
primary grounds for the view that early society was matri- 
archal are to be found in biological facts which to-day it 
would be difficult to dispute. He begins, therefore, with 
animals among whom no other form of social grouping 
exists than of groups whose sole function is reproductive, 
in all of which the female—the functions and instincts of 
the female—constitute, without doubt, the dominant and 
determining factors. 

The male animal is, as a social unit, entirely subordinate 
within that group, and as often as not he is entirely absent 
from it. The female constitutes the ‘‘ hame,”’ the male is 
“‘ socially ” an outsider. Hence the social nexus in all the 
most advanced animal groups consists of the instinctive and 
functional bonds between the mother, or mothers, and the 
offspring, and the consequent social nexus established 
between the younger members of the brood. Briffault 
demonstrates that the conditions which have given rise to 
human society and to the differentiation of the human 
species from animality have been mainly such as have served 
and render permanent those biological social 

onds. 

His conclusion that primitive human social groups were 
analogous to those of the higher animals is amply borne out 
by the ethnological evidence which is presented. The 
patriarchal ‘‘ family,” centering round the male head of the 
family, is unknown both in fact and in name, in the lower 
cultures. The only social unit in primitive human groups is 
the clan, which, according to all the evidence in known 
cultures, is maternal in constitution, precisely as is the 
case with animals. Briffault claims that the essential charac- 
teristic of the matriarchal clan is the fact of matrilocal 
marriage with its inevitable corollary, the reckoning of 
descent through the mother. Matrilocal marriage automa- 
tically assigns a dominance in the clan-household to the 
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woman, wife or “‘ mother-in-law ”’; and the fact that women 
were in primitive society the sole producers of wealth would 
naturally give them the economic advantage, as owners. 
Thus the first evolutionary forces were speech and 
agriculture ; the first implying consciousness or “‘ incipient 
mentality,” the second the power derived from property. 
Reason may be said to have begun when psychological 
manifestations took shape above physiological manifesta- 
tions. Biologically, reproduction is stimulated by abundance 
or scarcity ; abundance favouring the female form, scarcity 
the male. The clan arose out of the instincts of the mother, 
hence primitive society was matriarchal; it only became 
patriarchal as man became a worker and an owner, by means 
of agriculture. When he was a producer he purchased 
woman ; hence the patriarchal state in all cases was greatly 
posterior to the matriarchal state. 
The author is careful to point out that 


“the characteristics of societies of a matriarchal type 
are by no means a simple inversion of the parts respec- 
tively played by the sexes in a patriarchal society.” 


There was, properly speaking, no “‘ domination ” of woman 
over man, such as the domination of man over woman which 
unquestionably has existed in the patriarchal order. The 
point is important. Briffault asserts that 


“those activities which in civilised societies chiefly 
constitute the sphere of the male are practically non- 
existent in primitive society. . . . The predominance 
of woman in primitive society, which to many appears 
incredible and paradoxical, would, to a large extent, be 
automatically restored in our own if culture were 
narrowed down to the range of primitive culture, if our 
industrial enterprises suddenly reverted to the dimen- 
sions of household industries, if the State shrank to the 
dimensions of the household ” (p. 489). 


What this means is that with the growth of individualism 
man acquired power. The matriarchal state was not indivi- 
dualist, and marriage was not a contract between a man and 
a woman but a contract between a woman and her clan. 
The man was a visitor. His children belonged to the 
mother, who could not leave her clan. Thus the popular idea 
of the caveman seizing his wife and carrying her off to his lair 
is a myth; the caveman had no “ home,” he was neither a 
producer nor an owner. When he married he became 
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“ attached ” to a certain woman in the clan and the juridic 
form of such a union was maternal. Thus primitive marriage 
was a clan contract, and its evolution and regulation preceded 
any regulation of marriage between individuals, which was 
the patriarchal idea as the result of individualism and of male 
economic ascendancy. 

It is difficult to realise the essentially biological nature of 
primitive human behaviour and sentiment. There was no 
such thing as “morality,” as we understand the term. 
Woman’s duty was to the clan. She was the worker and 
producer, she had to safeguard her position. The polygamy 
and polyandry, still existing in vast sections of the globe, 
are clearly reactions due to man’s growing power. The 
matriarchal woman did not seem to care how many 
wives a man had, and feminine virtue was unknown. Her 
care was the clan and the offspring. Thus she made 
concessions which ultimately were to dispossess her. Her 
compromises led to her own subjection, and in late 
matriarchal civilisations the strangest forms of extreme 
partiarchalism existed side by side with the clanship of the 
mother. This is the explanation of incest and of consan- 
guineous marriage, which latter was the rule in primitive 
society, as it still is among many of the lower civilisations. 
Incidentally, it may be remarked that (medically) consan- 
guineous marriage is no longer regarded as evil, as has for so 
long been the case ; it is quite certain that human civilisation 
was built up on that practice. 

But Briffault’s work is far more than an evidential 
restatement of matriarchy ; its scope is far wider, and his 
interpretations bearing upon a number of burning questions 
of social anthropology are likely to raise big issues and wide- 
spread controversy. Thus, about the primitive rule of 
exogamy and the prohibition of incest, which hitherto have 
notoriously baffled the powers of interpretation of patri- 
archal theorists, Briffault adduces an entirely new explana- 
tion, namely, that those primal rules of human social organi- 
sation followed as an inevitable consequence from the 
matriarchal constitution of the early primitive group. 
Equally original are his interpretations regarding the origin 
of tabu prohibitions, of totemism, of group-marriage 
regulations. 

In a word, the study of matriarchy leads to religion, and 
on this subject vols. ii. and iii. contain matter of absorbing 
interest which, it may well be, will eventually prove to be the 
author’s most important contribution to the history of social 
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evolution. It is to-day generally recognised that religious 
ideas nowhere arose as answers to philosophical ideas con- 
cerning the nature of the universe, but that they have 
invariably been the outcome of magical interpretation, and 
of the natural desire to control such magic. From this 
premise it follows that the most important objects of worship 
must originally have been those most generally credited, in 
primitive thought, with the possession of magic properties. 
Briffault asserts that of all those objects none ranks higher in 
primitive notions than the moon, who originally was a male. 
The precedence of the moon over the sun, which appears to 
us so paradoxical, has been repeatedly noted as a peculiar 
trait of primitive cosmic ideas. Briffault makes clear the 
reasons of this apparent paradox. It is simply that the 
moon was credited with the magic which controlled human 
action, whereas the sun was not. The rhythmic moon was 
held everywhere to govern the periodicity of the sexual 
functions of woman, and more than govern; the moon was 
supposed to be the cause of those functions. 

Thus the Maoris regard the moon as the “ real husband 
of all women”’; and we find the same explicit belief in New 
Guinea, in Australia, in South America, in Africa, in the 
religious documents of ancient Egypt and of ancient India. 

The moon was universally regarded as the source of all 
the activities specifically exercised by woman; as the cause 
of vegetable growth, and of the magic involved in the primi- 
tive feminine industries, such as pot-making, spinning, 
weaving. Above all, the moon was worshipped as the direct 
source of those magical powers with which women, who were 
the original witches and magic-wielders, have been every- 
where credited. This is no doubt the explanation of the 
savage restrictions imposed upon women in the patriarchal 
state ; thus in the fifteenth century, when as a result of the 
Papal Bull against witchcraft, women were burnt in tens of 
thousands all over Europe. Briffault states that the moon 
occupied the chief place in primitive magic-religious thought 
because woman was supposed to derive all her functions from 
it; thus the moon was the origin of the Sabbath, first two 
days in the month, subsequently extended to four, repre- 
senting the four quarters. Briffault distinguishes between 
what he styles ‘‘ cosmic religion ’’—which has a universal 
bearing and application—and miscellaneous superstition 
connected with purely tribal objects, such as the totem and 
the spirits of ancestors. Consequently he repudiates the 
current idea of ‘‘ nature worship,” for he shows that sun- 
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worship has arisen everywhere as a transference of the 
primitive attributes of the moon to the sun, as man grew in 
power and the original conceptions which led to lunar magic 
had waned ; in a word, sun-worship is a male thought, and 
it arose when agriculture had displaced more primitive 
economic conditions and man had become an owner. 

In an extensive survey of primitive myths Briffault shows 
their remarkable identity throughout the lower cultures, and 
their singular continuity. He proves that all these myths 
have reference to the cycle of the moon-changes, and the 
conflict between the powers which they are supposed to 
manifest. Thus the dying god, who rises again after the 
third day, is found in every quarter of the globe, long 
before the appearance of agriculture and his transformation 
into a (male) ‘‘ vegetation-god.” The primitive goddess 
(when the moon became a female) is likewise everywhere the 
mother of God, or rather of the twin gods together with whom 
she forms the universal divine trinity, which is one of the 
oldest and most general of primitive beliefs. The dying 
and resurrecting moon is also throughout savage culture 
regarded as the source and sign of the resurrection and of 
eternal life. 

These themes have passed in an unbroken evolution from 
the most primitive strata of culture into the most advanced 
religions. According to Briffault, religious development has 
thus not been a synthesis of diverse processes, but quite 
manifestly an unbroken evolution from the most rudimentary 
magical conceptions of uncultured man, or, to be more correct, 
of uncultured woman. Briffault’s condensed but exhaustive 
survey of Egyptian religion shows its clear identity with the 
conceptions of the rudest races in Africa. This startling 
revelation will call for the careful consideration of Egypto- 
logists. It testifies to the strange continuity of human 
thought. Cellula e cellula. So it has been biologically and 
mentally. Reproduction is a nutrition and the whole is 
derived from its parts; and of such a nature is the history 
of religion, with its strange and clinging identity of thought 
throughout the ages. As Briffault sums up: 


‘All religious conceptions tend, from their very 
importance, to cut themselves free from the ideas and 
purposes which originally gave rise to them. Beings so 
exalted and awful as gods are by their nature self- 
existent. Whatever their origin, as soon as they are 
conceived as substantive and separate personalities 
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having individual names, that personality and that 
name are an all-sufficient account of their being, and of 
their influence on human life. The conceptions which 
have in the first instance given rise to them, whether 
they refer to ancestral ghosts, or to a totem, or to the 
moon, fall away like a scaffolding that has served its 
purpose from the forms of the mighty beings which have 
been built round those rude frameworks of primitive 
belief. As often as not the connection is ultimately 
repudiated as sacrilegious and blasphemous by the 
divine and self-existent gods. They are that they are.” 
(Vol. ii., p. 676.) 


Of particular interest to all concerned with Christian 
origins is the section in vol. iii. where Briffault deals briefly, 
but with an abundant wealth of citations and references, 
with Jewish proto-Christian communities. The author con- 
fines himself to an enumeration of documental evidence, 
leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions; but his 
exposition can hardly fail to prove highly significant, if to 
some highly disturbing. He indicates the origin and peculiar 
character of the Christian ascetic ideals, showing that it 
differed fundamentally from Oriental sex asceticism, that it 
was by no means developed in the early Christian movement, 
but only attained its full growth as Christianity spread 
among the populations of the luxurious cities of the Roman 
Empire. In the interesting chapters on barbaric Europe, 
Briffault reveals clearly the paramount part played by the 
Christian Church in establishing standards of sexual morality. 
And this is the historic achievement of Christianity ; these 
standards were introduced by Christianity, they are not the 
result of inherited moral instincts. 

Thus we need not fear any return to a gynecocracy, man 
does not go back. But the pure state of androcracy is 
probably on the wane. We are heading towards a gyandro- 
cratic or equalitarian sex stage, and this work of comparative 
evidence will assuredly draw the attention of scientific 
thought to many of the problems of social anthropology 
which hitherto have eluded interpretation. 

It is a work of immense labour. The author has avoided 
all generalisations, and his conclusions are the result of most 
careful interpretation of the evidence. He shows that many 
of these problems are in reality perfectly simple to explain 
once we can divest ourselves of prejudice and of that attitude 
which assumes that the primitive world thought as we do, 
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and that early society was inevitably patriarchal. We 
return to exact biological constructions. tt was man who 
first used reason to supplant instinct, hence his ascendancy. 
He arose late in the history of organic life ; he ousted woman 
late in the history of human evolution. Such would seem 
the law, and with it the story of human culture becomes 
significantly clear, continuous and helpful. Briffault’s great 
work will perhaps only slowly gain acceptance by the 
scientific world; but it cannot be spirited away. The 
history of man’s behaviour and sentiments can now be 
pieced together on the evidence presented in this exhaustive 
study. We see the historical dawn as instinct with all the 
superstitions associated with woman’s functional life ; with 
the moon as her god, and herself endowed with magic. She 
had no sex morality. Her virtue did not consist in sex 
refusal, but in selection; and probably this was the origin 
of the story of the Garden of Eden. It was left to man to 
found sex morality; in a word, to Christianity. To all 
rationalists this book of Briffault’s will be a museum of 
interest. Our whole attitude towards woman will in time 
be affected, thus as regards her “* secondary characteristics,” 
and the androcentric theory which hitherto has refused her 
social and intellectual significance. But there is no need to 
anticipate the consequences. Controversy will, no doubt, 
get busy, for not a few of our professorial ‘‘ controls ” are 
directly implicated. It will suffice to say that this calm, 
reasoned study of social anthropology raises the curtain of 
mist that has for so long enveloped the past, and we can 
now look back and understand the inherent simplicity of 
human origins, and on this basis perhaps eventually found a 
truer and creative sociology. 
AUSTIN HARRISON. 
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MONOGAMY AS A CONDITION 
SOCIAL ENERGY. 


J. D. UNWIN. 


OF 


THE records of history show a series of different societies, in 
different places, each rising to civilisation as they become 
absolutely monogamous,? achieving high culture while that 
absolute state is preserved, and falling into decline as it is 
modified or discarded. Just as societies have advanced from 
savagery to civilisation, and then faded away into a state of 
gencral decrepitude, so in each of them has marriage first 
previously changed from a temporary affair based on mutual 
consent to a life-long association of one man with one woman, 
and then turned back to a loose union or to polygamy. The 
whole of human history does not contain a single instance of 
a group becoming civilised unless it has been absolutely 
monogamous, nor is there any example of a group retaining 
its culture after it has adopted less rigorous customs. Mar- 
riage as a life-long association has been an attendant circum- 
stance of all human achievement, and its adoption has 
preceded all manifestations of social energy, whether that 
energy be reflected in conquest, in art and science, in the 
extension of the social vision, or in the substitution of 
monotheism for polytheism, and the exaltation of the 
conception of the one God. 

It is my purpose not only to present these historical data, 
but also to show that, besides being contemporaneous, these 
coincident facts are intimately connected, and that indis- 

1 T use the following terms in these senses: absolute monogamy—the 
state of having only one husband or wife at one time, but presupposing 
conditions whereby the wife is under the dominion of the husband ; 
modified monogamy—the state of having one spouse at one time, the 
association being terminable by either party upon terms laid down by 
law ; indissoluble monogamy—a life-long association of one man with one 
woman, neither party being allowed to break the bond on any pretext. 
662 
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soluble monogamy must be regarded as the mainspring of all 
social activity, a necessary condition of human development. 

We will consider the facts first. 

Among the Amoritish Semites, in the fourth phase of 
Babylonian history (c. 2800-1950), marriage was originally 
by purchase. Bride price was paid to the father ; wives and 
children were property, and could be sold, mortgaged, and 
repudiated at will. A wife caught in adultery was drowned. 
For her to refuse conjugal rights was an offence against 
society, punishable by death. By the end of Hammurabi’s 
reign customs had completely changed. Jastrow says: 


“The social advance over earlier conditions is con- 
siderable. The husband can no longer put away his wife 
at will. If no blame attaches to her, a fair compensa- 
tion must be given, not merely half a mina; but in case 
there are children, also the dowry; or if there are 
children, then in lieu of the dowry sufficient alimony to 
bring up her children, and a share in the husband’s 
estate, after the children shall have reached their 
majority. 

‘““The marital power thus appears greatly curbed, 
corresponding to the restrictions put upon the exercise 
of parental authority. 

“The old Sumerian family laws give the power of 
absolute divorce to the husband, without distinction 
whether there are children or not, whether the woman 
has done wrong or is entirely innocent. The Ham- 
murabi Code not only makes a distinction between the 
childless wife and the one who: has borne children, but 
permits absolute divorce without compensation only in 
the case of guilt on the part of the wife.” 4 


And the wife was granted power to break a bond which 
had become repugnant to her. She could refuse conjugal 
rights, and justify her aversion in the courts. Her own 
conduct being adjudged innocent, she was allowed to return 
to her people—a separation for incompatibility. 

Finally, the position of woman in the community 
improved so much that she could hold property, trade and 
contract in her own name, and bear witness in the courts. 
She was jointly responsible for debts incurred by her husband, 
and was on a footing of legal equality. 

During the great Sumerian revival in the days of the 
Kings of Ur (c. 2600-2300) the same process had already 

1 Journal of American Oriental Society, XXXVI., 7. 
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gone on. The original Sumerian family laws were severe, 
but a part of a Sumerian Code contains some sections which 
are the same as some of those in the later code, introducing 
the modifications mentioned above. Especially is there one 
which deals with adultery. The penalty is no longer drown- 
ing, but merely permission to the man to take another wife. 
As Professor Langdon says,! this involves a less serious 
estimate of the crime. In the time of Gudea wives are being 
mentioned in the contracts as being equally responsible for 
the carrying out of the provisions—this showing considerable 
economic advancement over previous conditions. We know 
also that Dungi appointed his daughters rulers of provinces. 

The habits of the people whom the Amorites supplanted 
as the ruling race, therefore, were afterwards adopted by their 
successors ; that is, the Sumerians had much modified their 
monogamy when they fell into decline, and these same or 
similar modifications being adopted by the Amorites, they 
too fell away before the rude and uncultivated Kassites. 

Nor is this all. In the twenty-eighth century, before the 
time of Akkadian domination, Lagash had enjoyed two 
centuries of Sumerian hegemony. Great conquerors were 
her rulers. But Urukagina usurped the throne at a time of 
general decadence, when the city was throttled by a huge 
hierarchy. Open adultery had become rampant. His first 
reform was to reinforce the old rules of continence and to 
reintroduce the old severe punishments. His efforts did not 
prevent the fall of the city, but it is interesting to note that 
after the Akkadian power had passed away it is the rulers of 
Lagash who inaugurate “* a new epoch in literature and art, 
and the new sentiment is profound.” 2 

The Assyrians, though subject to Hammurabi, had lagged 
behind in the matter of social development. After the fall of 
the Babylonian Empire they were still absolutely mono- 
gamous. A childless widow was married to another brother 
of the husband. A woman had no control over property, 
and if she pledged or sold her husband’s goods she was guilty 
of theft. It was a punishable offence to contract with her. 
By the fifteenth century the Assyrians were being treated by 
Egypt as the equals of their former masters. But by the 
seventh century, just before the final débdcle, polygamy, 
aggravated by the influx of war captives, had become com- 
mon. A record of a district round Harran shows that out of 
sixty-four men, nine are wifeless, while sixteen have two 

1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1920. 
* Langdon: The Cambridge Ancient History, I., 488. 
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wives, six have three, and four and five are possessed by 
two. At the same time also Assyrian women had secured 
their freedom and were able to trade and contract in their 
own name; _ they also succeeded to high office in civil 
administration. 

Of the marriage customs of the Cretans we have no 
knowledge. The sixteenth and fifteenth centuries were for 
them what the sixth and fifth were for Athens. All we know 
is that during that time there were female pugilists, female 
toreadors, and that women are depicted as driving chariots 
and hunting. They openly attended public functions, and 
seem also to have taken a leading part in religious ceremony. 
In no society which has attained civilisation is there any 
record of women achieving such high position unless their 
rise has been accompanied by the adoption of a less rigorous 
form of marriage. But the evidence stops there. 

Of the Achzans, Homer affords details of the original 
absolute monogamy and its gradual qualification. They are 
* out and out monogamists.”’ Wives are bought ; daughters 
are “cattle bringing.”” Parental and marital authority is 
complete. Then ‘‘ edna” comes to be equal to “ pherne,”’ 
service in war is accepted in lieu of bride price, and personal 
qualities even come to be preferred to price. And while 
tacitly admitting that Alcinous will have the final word, 
Nausicaa implies that her own wishes will be consulted in the 
choice of a husband. The rise in the position of women is 
too well known to need remark. 

But concubinage comes to be practised. The children of 
such unions were bastard, but there are traces that the mark 
of bastardy was losing its sting and that the tendency was to 
regard the bastard on the same terms as a legitimate son. 
It is this tendency to polygamy which is the chief complaint 
of Thersites—‘ Soft fools,” he calls the Atride, “* base things 
of shame, ye women of Achza, and men no more.” ‘Two 
generations after Agamemnon the great Achzean passes into 
oblivion. ‘‘ The general tone of the Iliad and the Odyssey 
is not a nascent, but a decaying order of things.”’ ? 

(No Egyptian code of laws has been recovered, and we 
have no continuous record of their social customs over the 
3000 years of history—a period equal in length to that 
which separates the present day from the fall of Troy. The 
fact that there are many hieroglyphic combinations which 
are translated by the same English word,? the subtlety of the 

1 J. P. Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece, 18. 

2 Budge’s Dictionary gives seven different combinations which are all 
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difference between which cannot be read, seems to indicate 
that there was some change in the relations between the 
Pharaoh and the women of his household. It is sufficient, 
perhaps, that the people themselves seem to have been 
monogamous, and that it is not until the last days of the 
Empire that we have information that marriage had become 
for them a temporary affair, easily terminated.) 

When culture comes again, in Attica, an area untouched 
by the Acheans and unaffected by the Dorians, it is with a 
people who still regard marriage as a life-long association. 
The Greeks of Attica were absolutely monogamous. Wives 
were originally bought, and the marital power was supreme. 
Time brings the same changes as before, and the date of their 
full institution is the fifth century. By the end of that 
century, three generations before the Greeks became a 
subject race, the old customs had completely changed. 
Isocrates complains, (in a way which sounds familiar), refer- 
ring to Marathon and Salamis, “‘'Then our young men did not 
waste their days in gambling houses and with music girls.” 

The denial of legality to a marriage with an “‘ Outlander” 
woman, and the popularity to which these ladies attained, 
endangered the monogamic tie. The effect was at first 
refining, a little later enervating. For, like the word 
** mistress ”’ in English, “‘ companion”? came to mean not 
much more than a concubine. A generation after Pericles, 
Demosthenes could say, *‘ We have companions for the sake 
of pleasure, and wives to bear us legal offspring.” And 
divorce, at first in the hands of the man alone, became 
possible for the wife. She had but to apply to the archon. 

Peederasty became a common indulgence—a thing un- 
known in Homer. Women could not endure the continual 
seclusion to which they were subjected, and clandestine love 
affairs were common amongst them, as was drunkenness. 
In spite of a movement for their emancipation, their economic 
status was not much improved. Professor Westermarck 
thus sums it up: 


‘** Among the Greeks of early days marriage was a 
union of great stability, although in later times it 
became extremely easy and frequent.” } 


translated ‘‘ concubine ’’; five which are all rendered *‘ harem’”’; and 
three for “ handmaid.” Cp. Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, p.74,n. For 
relations of the sexes during Old Kingdom, Breasted, History, p. 86; 
Petrie, History, I., 831; Budge, History, II., 20; in New Empire, Petrie, 
IL., 146, 181; Budge, IV., 95; ete. 

1 Hist. Human Marriage, III., 818. The law of inheritance, by which 
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In Dorian Sparta there was no such thing as a virtue of 
life-long faithfulness. It was the object of the law to 
organise society in such a way that the finest women were 
mated with the finest men. This desirable end was not to be 
interfered with by any ideas of fidelity or monandry. But 
Sparta does not enter into the history of culture ; she bred 
no historian to write her history, nor did she make the 
slightest contribution to the knowledge or achievement of 
the human race. 

The patricians were the original populus Romanus. They 
were married by confarreatio, while the unions of the plebs, 
admitted to citizenship under the Tullian constitution, were 
coemptio and usus. These unions, not being in accordance with 
the old Sabine religion of Numa, were regarded by the patri- 
cians as irregular. After along struggle marriage between the 
orders was legalised in 445. And in the meantime and imme- 
diately after, the patricians began to depart from their indis- 
soluble institution; the tendency is seen in the story of 
Claudius and Verginia, and Antonius was excluded from the 
Senate for putting away his wife without consultation with the 
family. The plebs, married by coemptio (for usus is rare), are 
rising ;_ the patricians are losing their domination. A little 
later there is the poisoning episode of the Matrons; the Licinian 
law passes, and all the offices of state are in turn opened to 
the plebs. (The Ogulnian law throwing open the office of 
pontifex maximus shows that they have adopted confarreatio.') 
During the Third Samnite War the wife of Volumnius sets up 
in her house the worship of Plebeian Pudicitia, “‘ to be 
honoured with a holier observance and by purer worshippers 
than that of the patricians.” 2» Matrons are put on public 
trial for adultery. 

Two centuries after the expulsion of the kings, therefore, 
the patricians are giving up their old rigorous customs, and 
are falling in influence and power. ‘The plebeians are adopt- 
ing them, and they attain to the power. Rome still expands. 
And her population becomes homogeneous. 

By the middle of the third century Rome is mistress of 
Italy. The Punic Wars put the Mediterranean under her 
rule. But this century also sees the changes in customs. 
Marriage sine in manum conventione came in with the ius 
gentium. These were not iuste nuptie, nor did they involve 


the “ epicleros ” was a mere appendage of the estate, and inseparable from 
it, undoubtedly caused many divorces. 

1 This is also clear from Tac., Ann., IV., xvi. 

? Liv., x. 28. Trans. Everyman Lib. 
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potestas. Marriages of this kind became frequent. Women 
acquired economic independence. The Meenian Law trans- 
ferred the judgment of divorce from the family council to a 
iudicium de moribus. The procedure for dissolution of 
marriage was thus facilitated. At the beginning of the third 
century Pyrrhus received a glowing account of the dignity 
of the Roman Senate. The power and influence of Rome 
were paramount. After the Punic Wars divorces increased, 
marriage became an affair of temporary attachment, and the 
upper classes declined to an alarming extent. Confarreatio 
disappeared and civil war arose. The plebs followed the 
patricians, and the modification of their monogamy followed 
the same line as before. 

It took over thirty years to pass the Lex Julia and Papia 
Poppeza,! such was the opposition to the tightening of the 
marriage tie. The later operation of the law was assisted by 
the introduction of Christian marriage amongst the prole- 
tariat. There followed two centuries of peace such as have 
seldom been enjoyed in history. But what effect there was 
could not be permanent, and in the time of Diocletian 
marriage was a very loose union indeed. Husband and wife 
had separate estates, the lady kept her own name, and the 
bond between them could be easily dissolved, no reason being 
assignable. In the next century the Germans came down. 

Tacitus describes their marriage customs : 


“* Their marriage code is strict. They are content with 
one wife, except a very few of them, and these not from 
sensuality but because their noble birth procures for 
them many offers of alliance. The wife does not bring 
a dower to the husband but the husband to the wife. . .. 
They live uncorrupted. Clandestine correspondence is 
equally unknown to men and women. Very rare is 
adultery, the punishment for which is prompt, and in 
the husband’s power. The loss of chastity meets with 
no indulgence; neither beauty, youth nor wealth will 
procure for the culprit a husband. No one in Germany 
laughs at vice, nor do they call it the fashion to corrupt 
and to be corrupted. Only maidens are given in 
marriage ; they receive one husband, as having one body 
and one life, that they may have no thoughts beyond, 
no further reaching desires, that they love not so much 
the husband as the married state.” 8 

1 For the effect of this law, see Muirhead, Roman Law, 275. 
2 For this plurality, see later, p. 672. 
® Tacitus, Germ., XVIII.-XIX. Trans. Church and Brodribb. 
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These absolutely monogamous Germans swept over the 
Western Empire, and upon them the white civilisation was 
founded. It is only possible here to follow the course of 
history in its hitherto leading nation, the English. 

Various conquests had mixed the races resident in 
England. Marriage was a 


‘ private transaction taking the form of a sale of the 
bride by the father or guardian. . . . Later on the 
consent of the bride seems to have been needed, and 
Canute made some advances in this direction. . . . Still 
later the bride gained the right of self-betrothal and the 
parties could conduct their own ceremony.” ! 


Customs thus started to move in the same direction as in 
other societies, the parental power being gradually lessened 
and the contracting parties obtaining the right to act on their 
own responsibility. It was at this stage that the Church 
gained control of the institution, and by the tenth century it 
was the custom for the newly wedded pair to attend a regular 
bride mass. Soon after the clergy inherited the functions of 
the ancient orator, and came to direct the whole celebration, 
the nuptial ceremony taking place at the church door, 
followed by mass in the church itself. The next stage was 
that marriage was not valid unless conducted by a priest.? 
And it was this control by the Church which arrested 
temporarily the changes observed above. It preserved 
absolute monogamy, and put all its weight against divorce 
and temporary unions. 

At the same time, however, it proclaimed that marriage 
was a remedy for fornication, that celibacy was the most 
desirable of virtues and that virgins peopled Heaven. (The 
conquering Normans took to monasticism, and they gradually 
lost their dominant position to the conquered, who were not 
allowed by them to enter the religious houses.) 

The Reformers, however, did not regard marriage from 
the magical point of view, nor as a concession to the flesh. 
It was for them the most desirable state in which a man could 
live. The growth of their influence and power, therefore, 
reintroduced absolute monogamy after its practice had been 
much affected by organised and consistent exhortation to 
monasticism. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries saw 
the complete adoption of their attitude, and England rose to 
her heights. 

1 Howard, History of Matrimonial Institutions, I., 258, 278, 281. 

2 Idem, I., 808. 
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Marriage as a life-long association continued until the 
nineteenth century, when the first modifications were intro- 
duced. Further changes were made in the twentieth century, 
the two sexes being placed upon almost equal terms. Mean- 
while the usual and inevitable female emancipation had 
taken place, and women became economically independent. 

Time produces, therefore, the same changes in English 
marriage customs which have been observed elsewhere, 
changes which the impositions of external authority are 
powerless to affect. (The course of the changes in the 
customs of other sections of the white civilisation differs only 
in time; those nations in the twentieth century who have not 
yet modified their monogamy succeed to more and more 
influence.) And the rise and expansion of England’s power 
and influence is contemporaneous with the preservation of 
marriage as a life-long institution. As her decline is not yet 
an historical fact, the evidence stops there; but it is interest- 
ing to observe that, as her methods of legal administration 
demanded on the part of the plaintiff possession of some 
wealth, and therefore those with wealth were the first to be 
able to take advantage of the changes in the law, the result 
was that her old landed aristocracy were the first to practise 
a modified monogamy, and they soon lost that superior 
position in the State which had been theirs. 

Such are the parallel events in the history of those 
civilised societies which have modified their absolute mono- 
gamy. Before considering those groups which have dis- 
carded monogamy for polygamy, it is convenient first to 
notice the path by which a state of absolute monogamy is 
arrived at. 

There are in history many survivals (such as the avuncu- 
late, female eponyms, the permission of marriage between 
brother and sister german, but not uterine, etymological and 
philological phenomena, etc.) which can only be satisfactorily 
explained by concluding that at a time in the remote past, in 
the society amongst whom the survivals are found, mother- 
right prevailed ; that is, when descent, kinship, etc., was 
reckoned solely through the mother. The evidence is 
supplemented by the quaint custom of the couvade which is 
found all over the world to-day. 

Traces of matrilineal kinship and/or other customs 
pointing to mother-right are found among the Teutons, 
Greeks, Latins, Etruscans, Picts, Celts, Semites, Sumerians, 
and Aztecs ; that is, among all the great civilised families of 
which we have continuous record. 
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Mother-right grew up as the result of the recognition of 
kinship. As McLennan was the first to point out, ideas of 
kinship, like many other things cognisable to the senses, grew, 
and there was a time when there was no recognition of it. 
And when kinship began to be appreciated it was uterine 
filiation which was first noted. Ideas of kinship through 
males came later. The priority of the recognition of kinship 
through females is accepted by all students as the more 
archaic.? 

When matrilineal kinship is the rule, the social unit is 
at first the clan ; marriage is matrilocal ; and children belong 
to the kin of the mother. Marriage is a temporary arrange- 
ment based on mutual consent ; the woman remains with her 
own people and receives only occasional visits from her 
husband (or husbands). Mother-right in its purest and first 
phases, then, may mean polyandry, or a mixture between 
polyandry and polygamy, or a very loose monandry. The 
growth of knowledge of kinship through males would cause 
alteration of these customs. Possession of the offspring 
being of advantage to the clan, that of the husband would 
demand that their claim be considered. The methods 
adopted to secure the children would naturally vary with the 
conditions obtaining in the locality. If there were a state of 
peace, through an intermediate step by which a husband had 
left his kin and taken up residence with the wife’s people 
whose sole mate he was, purchase would be the method to 
which they would have resort. For the producer of valuable 
children would herself be of great value. Whether such 
purchased women were monandric or no would depend, 
perhaps, on the numerical proportion of the sexes, or on the 
customs which had preceded the change of residence on the 
part of the woman. Or it might be that there was a con- 
tinual state of war between localities, and the women would 
become the prizes of the conquerors. It may be that in so far 
as it is probable that in his most savage state man was always 
in a state of enmity with his neighbours, the recognition of 
kinship through males came as the result of a man having 
possession of a captive woman. Or, again, it may have been 
that purchase succeeded capture as the accepted means of 

1 Rivers, Enc. Rel. and Ethics.: art. “* Mother-right ”; Lang, Social 
Origins, 21; Crawley, Mystic Rose, 460; Hartland, Primitive Paternity, i., 
256 ; idem. Mem. Amer. Anthrop. Ass., iv. ; Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, 
69, 159; Letourneau, Evolution of Marriage, 302 ; Spencer, Sociology, I., 
754; Giddings, Principles of Sociology, 158 ; Howard, ibid., I., 222; etc. 
For people amongst whom the change is now taking place, Frazer, Totemism 
and Exogamy, I., 71; II., 196, 825, 589; IV., 181, 240. 
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securing a wife. At any rate, in all cases a woman would 
become a piece of property, bought and secured for the 
purpose of providing descendants of the blood of the 
male. 

From the stage when a woman received her husband (or 
husbands) as an occasional visitor to the time when she was 
the prize of one man who possessed her amongst his own 
people is a long step ; and accompanying these changes there 
is to be observed a growth in the unit of social organisation 
from the clan to the tribe, substitution of religion for magic, 
and an increase of knowledge of the physical universe. And 
whether or no the group ever practised polyandry preliminary 
to monandry, and with or without the intermediate step of 
capture as the usual method of obtaining a wife, marriage, 
from a loose union subject only to mutual consent, becomes 
an association of a lifetime. 

It is just after this stage has been reached that societies 
enter history. The customs which we saw in operation at 
the beginning of each group’s historical career are now easily 
understood, as is the way in which polygamy came to be 
practised. In a state of war the prizes go to the chief first, 
and woman is man’s most valuable possession. In a state 
of peace the chief has the wealth to purchase more women— 
these to ensure heirs of his blood. Further, intermarriage 
cements an alliance. In all societies of which we have 
continuous record, it is the chief who is the first to have 
more than one wife.!_ His senior men naturally follow him, 
and more than one wife becomes the custom of all who can 
afford the larger household. 

Before the fall of the Assyrian Empire the Iranians were 
absolutely monogamous. How they came to be so we do 
not know: whether or no we are justified in ascribing to them 
the institution of the maternal clan on the ground that all 
those Aryan societies of which we have continuous knowledge 
undoubtedly show traces of mother-right, this is no occasion 
to enquire. Anyway, marriage in the Avesta shows a mono- 
gamous condition combined with a high position for women. 
The Pishdadian period was a time when “ men hunted and 
tilled, women minded the house, and children were enjoined 
to be reverent to elders, dutiful to parents, and diligent 
workers for the household.”  ‘‘Sexual infidelity was a 
grave moral offence, and violation of the sanctity of marriage 
grieves Astrivanghuhi ” ? (female genius of chastity). 

* Compare German customs quoted above, p. 668. 
2 Manickji Nussuvangi Dhalla, Zoroastrian Civilisation, 69, 70, 111. 
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But just before Zoroaster polygamy was starting to occur 
amongst the higher classes. To be childless was the greatest 
possible calamity which could befall a household. It was 
doubtless childlessness, or the fear of it, which was the cause 
of the change.? 

The virile Medes, after living a frugal life in the moun- 
tains, fell down upon Assyria. Indulgence sapped their 
energy, and in four or five generations they gave way to the 
Persians, who conquered all the peoples which had been 
subject to the Assyrians, and founded their great empire. 
But they had no culture of their own ; by the time they enter 
history they are polygamous ; and they were defeated as soon 
as they came up against an absolutely monogamous people. 
Alexander had not to fight very much to gain possession of 
all their country. 

After 500 years of stagnation and suffering of alien rule, 
a fresh group arose, the Sassanids, and again the rise is 
attended by absolute monogamy. They arose just as Rome 
was starting to weaken, had five different modes of marriage, 
all monogamous, and retained their power until the Arabs 
burst over the land. Meantime they conquered Egypt from 
Rome. But their kings went the same way as before, main- 
tained vast seraglios, and as soon as a people sufficiently 
virile arose they disappeared. 

The demonstration of the steps by which the Arabs went 
through the stage of absolute monogamy and then quickly 
adopted polygamy is made easy if we may follow Robertson 
Smith. He traces the path from the time when marriage 
was matrilocal, and the woman received periodical visits from 
her husband (or husbands), to a state when a number of men 
secured a wife for themselves. Then, as private rights came 
to be recognised in place of stock rights, and the idea of the 
family grew up in place of the idea of the clan, one man 
became “‘ ba’al”” of one woman. And this last condition of 
things was the state just before the time of Mohammed. 

Mohammed was born to a society in which “ ba’al ” 
marriage was the rule; the woman was under dominion of 
the husband, who was her lord and master. The temporary 
arrangements based on mutual consent were still the practice 
in some cases, but such loose unions were no longer looked 
upon as respectable. ‘‘ Ba’al”’ marriages were constituted 
both by — and contract, the subjection of the wife 
being complete in each case. Mohammed went out of his 
way to condemn the looser unions as “ sisters of harlotry,”’ 


1 Cp. de Harlez, quoted Westermarck, ibid., IIT. 44. 
VoL. XXV.—No. 4. 22 
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and laid great stress on conjugal fidelity. But polygamy was 
fast coming in. 

It was Arabs with such customs, but with no monogamic 
obligations, who burst over Egypt. But their conquering 
career was held up for three generations by the monogamous 
Berbers, whom no one had subjugated since the attempt of 
Rome. The Berbers were at length persuaded to accept the 
new religion, and then the Arab advance continued. It was 
these converted Berbers who conquered Spain (under Berber 
leaders), and who were the mainstay of the Moorish power in 
the country. It was men born of Berber, Jewish and Gothic 
women who founded the great civilisation which arose in 
Spain. The Arab masters were soon enervated by their 
polygamous habits, twice more during their rule was the 
country swept by the monogamous Berbers from Africa, 
and finally, in the end of the tenth century, the whole country 
was a mass of anarchy andruin. The Arab civilisation in the 
east did not last so long as that of the west, and nowhere 
reached the height attained by the latter. It was soon 
reduced to lethargy. 

The reintroduction of monogamy amongst the people 
who had been born to polygamy was accompanied by the rise 
of Spain, her succession to great power and influence, her 
occupation of overseas lands. Then monasticism was intro- 
duced. Soon after, Spain received final defeat at the hands 
of England, who had just cast off monasticism and returned 
to absolute monogamy. 

Such, in outline, are the salient facts concerning the 
changes in marriage customs adopted by each society, and 
the dates of those changes. In every case, where we have a 
continuous record, the curve of development (savagery— 
civilisation—decrepitude) has followed parallel to the curve 
of marriage changes (loose unions—absolute monogamy— 
modified monogamy, or polygamy).! The question which 
arises is whether the parallel facts have any relation to one 
another and affect one another. 

There is a simple truth in life which reveals the answer 
to this question. It is this—that all human achievement is 
the result of the sublimation of the force of life ; that is, it 
is the product of the diversion of innate power into other 


1 In the exposition of adopted customs I have not seen fit to pay atten- 
tion to the question whether the changes were due to a natural evolution 
or to a possible blending of cultures resulting from an admixture of peoples. 
I have been concerned only with the facts of the changes, not with the 
reasons for their occurrence. 
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forms of expression. For this to be granted it does not 
matter whether a man subscribes to an analytical, synthetical 
or academical form of psychology, or whether he heeds 
psychological speculation at all. It does not matter whether 
he is a mechanical determinist or a creative indeterminist. 
The one great argument in favour of “‘ sublimation ”’ is the 
personal experience of the individual. 

Life is a very mysterious force, and that which is within 
aman cannot, perhaps, be described as merely sexual without 
extending the term beyond the limit of its sense. But in its 
lowest formsthemanifestation of the force of life is admittedly 
mainly sexual. My submission is that man, developing from 
homo sapiens, comes to regulate the relations between the 
sexes in such a way as to place limitations upon the expendi- 
ture of the force of life in a purely animal and sexual way, and 
these limitations compel him to expend it in different ways 
and put it into other channels. Once he has gained such 
power over his natural surroundings and over animals as to 
be able to have leisure from the incessant hunt for food and 
the common needs of life, if the customs which he has adopted 
prevent him from indulging his sexual appetite as and when 
he is so moved, he is compelled to turn elsewhere for an outlet 
for his energy. If there is no one at hand to fight (and 
fighting is the humblest form of sublimated activity), the 
enforced control of his energy drives him to reflection and 
contemplation. His attention is diverted to attempting 
things, investigating things, perhaps even to making things 
which previous observation has revealed as advantageous. 
Sticks and stones, mysterious in the stage of fetichism, are 
found to be under his control and become his instruments ; 
contemplation and enquiry lead to a reformed vision of the 
universe ; speculation concerning his relation to his fellows 
brings a new social outlook, a changed attitude to the genera- 
tions in his clan; and so the process goes on. The tighter 
grow his marriage customs, the stronger the discipline he has 
to exercise upon himself, the less can the natural powers be 
indulged in satisfaction of animal appetite, and the more is 
he compelled to reflect upon himself, his fellows and his 
environment. Magic is left behind; for the mind growing, 
under compulsory continence, more and more acute, it 
becomes apparent that he can in no way directly control the 
processes of Nature, which are then conceived as powers in 
themselves, personal beings, whose good-will he seeks. The 
flowing of a stream, like the storm and the wind, comes to be 
regarded asadivine power. And as there is born the religious 
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outlook, so also does the social vision broaden ; clan becomes 
tribe, the bond of blood is supplemented by the bond of 
proximity of residence. (The extension of the social unit is 
essentially an intellectual process.) And the longer time goes 
on, less and less can man live as an animal; and while his 
marriage law retains its rigour the higher does he advance in 
his culture. 

Thus it is not long before observation and experiment 
shows that even the divine can be controlled, and the digging 
of a trench will turn the flow of a stream to a part hitherto 
dry, with resulting fertility—a fertility which has previously 
been regarded as the boon of a special goddess. Such a 
discovery will necessitate a change in the conception of the 
gods, and a revolution in the economic organisation of life. 
Time goes on, and each generation is born to a greater 
discipline and an increased tradition,! travelling further and 
further away from the animal condition of unfettered 
impulse, knowing nothing of that time in which the force of 
life was not rigidly controlled, and spending its years of 
impressionable childhood amongst new perceptions, extended 
aims, and heightened culture. 

It is this control of energy, an experience unknown to any 
animal, which is the first stage in man’s advancement from 
savagery, and which is the first cause of reflection and 
thought. It is the force of life, shut out from its primitive 
escape, and demanding outlet, which is the fundamental 
cause of the advancement and achievement of societies ; and 
that which diverts it into fresh channels is none other than 
the dictate of social custom, the law which governs marriage. 

As Sir James Frazer has said : 


*“‘ Intellectual progress, which reveals itself in the 
growth of art and science, cannot be dissociated from 
industrial and economic progress, and that in its turn 
receives an immense impulse from conquest and empire. 
It is no mere accident that the most vehement outbursts 
of activity of the human mind have followed close upon 
the heels of victory.” 2 


All these things—conquest, empire, art, science—are diverse 

manifestations of the force of life, which, controlled by 

an inherited tradition, demands outlet from its pent-up 

state; and it is this control which is the cause of those 
1 In this connection compare Fr. Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man, 

pp. 202, 203. 

® Early Kingship, p. 86. 
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“‘ overwhelming outbursts of activity ”; which compels the 
Arab to burst over Egypt; causes the Amorites to found 
their tremendous commerce and raise Babylon from an 
insignificant city to the capital of a large empire; urges 
forward the Persians, and drives the Teutons over the Roman 
Empire ; makes the Spaniard sail the seas, the Athenian 
philosophise, the English colonise. It is this control which 
gave Rome her gravitas, which made the eighteenth century 
the heyday of modern Europe, and which causes the scientist 
to drag the secrets from the universe. And as long as the 
force of life is driven in to seeking sublimated forms of mani- 
festation, so long does achievement continue. 

But it seems to tend to flow back to its original source. 
Unless rigidly compelled to turn into other channels, it 
inclines to the more facile paths of expression. The loosening 
of the marriage bond—that is, the gradual return to a tem- 
porary union made and broken by mutual consent—releases 
the compulsion. The outlook reverts to what it was at first. 
The social vision, imposed upon society by the rigour of its 
own customs, returns to regard for the present only. Pride 
in the past, responsibility for the future, both disappear. 
And when a generation arrives which has known no sterner 
discipline, but which spends its early years in an atmosphere 
of submission to impulse, it does not add one whit to what 
has gone before, but, sinking into unrelieved lethargy, ekes 
out its meagre existence in the grip of forces which it is no 
longer able to control. Its energy sapped by its own 
indulgence, its vision reduced to a single dimension, it finds 
that it can no longer cope with the ultimate causes of things, 
and there comes a loss of affirmation, a failure of nerve, a 
denial of the gods, and a despondent fear of the future. 

Civilisation is but a period of compulsory sublimation 
during which the society expands in all its intricate activities, 
increasing its knowledge of the physical universe, exalting its 
ideas of the gods, enlarging its social outlook, and manifesting 
itself in art and culture. Such compulsion is a law of social 
development, and just as I must pay the penalty should I 
at any time by falling from the roof transgress the law of 
gravitation, so must any transgression of this law (that is, 
any modification of indissoluble monogamy) result in certain 


decline. 
J. D. UNWIN. 
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THE LAUSANNE CONFERENCE. 
PrincipaL W. B. SELBIE, D.D. 


In his recent Lenten Pastoral, Cardinal Bourne comments 


as follows on the supposed failure of the discussions on 
Reunion up to date : 


‘*“As soon as really fundamental questions were 
reached, all hope of any kind of doctrinal, or even 
administrative union, speedily receded. In the case 
of English nonconformity the necessity of the acceptance 
of Episcopal orders and of theories of Apostolic succes- 
sion raised up impassable obstacles ;_ while in the East 
the vagueness and uncertainty of Anglican teaching, 
resulting in contradictory opinions on matters funda- 
mentally affecting the faith . . . have given good reason 
for alarm and hesitation. Thus, only an unduly opti- 
mistic observer would venture to say that any real result 
has been attained by the great and well-intentioned 
efforts of these recent years.” 


This is a natural, if somewhat distorted, view of the situation. 
Even though the hope of anything like corporate reunion 
may have fallen into the background, there is no doubt that 
the Lambeth proposals of 1920 and the discussions and 
conferences to which they have given rise, have put an 
entirely new complexion on the relations between the 
different Churches in this country, and should not therefore 
be regarded as altogether abortive. At the same time the 
fact that the high hopes kindled at Lambeth have not led 
to any practical steps has certainly caused some discourage- 
ment. There is an impression abroad that reunion will 
never get beyond the stage of talk, and that it is better to 
concentrate on such co-operation in practical Christianity as 
is represented by Copec and was so well exemplified at 
678 
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Stockholm. This feeling is widespread, and accounts for the 
rather tepid interest aroused by the forthcoming World 
Conference on Faith and Order to be held at Lausanne. It 
is often forgotten, however, that Lausanne represents the 
culmination of a movement that was started long before the 
Lambeth Conference, and has been slowly but steadily 
maturing alongside but quite independently of all other 
reunion movements. The initiative in the matter was taken 
by the General Convention of the American Episcopal Church. 
In 1920 that Church appointed a Committee with instructions 
to arrange, if possible, an cecumenical Conference of the 
Churches of Christendom on all questions touching their 
faith and order. The aim of the Conference was thus not 
to prepare any definite scheme of reunion, but rather to 
explore the ground with the view of discovering what 
measure of agreement there is among the different Churches, 
and of discussing their disagreements in a friendly and 
uncontroversial spirit, with the hope of securing a better 
mutual understanding and appreciation. The invitation to 
participate in such a conference has been accepted by sixty- 
seven Churches—a figure which in itself is eloquent of the 
need which the Conference is designed to meet. The Roman 
Church, while expressing sympathy with the undertaking, 
declined to take part in it on the ground that its own teaching 
and practice in regard to the visible unity of the Church of 
Christ was well known and could not be a matter of debate. 

As soon as it became clear that the proposal of a Con- 
ference was widely welcomed, steps were taken to prepare the 
way. It was felt on all hands that no such Conference could 
be effective unless it were the outcome of the most careful 
forethought and preparation. The participating Churches 
were asked to appoint commissions in order to advocate the 
cause and prepare the ground in their several areas. A 
preliminary Conference was held at Geneva in 1920, when a 
Continuation Committee was set up on a broadly representa- 
tive basis to carry on the preparations for the Conference. 
At the last meeting of this Committee at Stockholm, in 1925, 
it was decided that the Conference should be summoned for 
August 1927, and should consist of about 500 representatives 


1 The credit for the work preparatory to Lausanne belongs mainly to 
two men, both Americans, neither of whom has lived to see the issue of his 
labours. One is Silas McBee, who, personally and by word of mouth as 
well as through his organ the Constructive Quarterly, was a most powerful 
advocate of reunion. The other is Robert H. Gardiner, who was the first 
secretary of the movement, and fostered it with rare skill and devotion. 
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of the various Churches. Meanwhile, the general prepara- 
tions for the Conference were left in the hands of the Con- 
tinuation Committee, and a smaller Subjects Committee was 
appointed to gather materials for an agenda. The Subjects 
Committee consisted of representatives of the Anglican, 
Greek, Lutheran, Presbyterian, Methodist and Congrega- 
tional Churches, under the presidency of the Bishop of 
Bombay. It has had before it from time to time a great 
mass of material provided by local Conferences held in 
different parts of Great Britain, America and the Continent. 
These Conferences worked for the most part on question- 
naires provided by the Subjects Committee, and their 
findings were collated and summed up in a series of proposi- 
tions and suggestions which will be in the hands of members 
of the Conference for information and the guidance of their 
discussions, though the actual agenda has been framed 
independently by the Continuation Committee itself. The 
questions proposed by the Subjects Committee for preli- 
minary discussion were as follows: (1) On the Faith of the 
reunited Church; (2) On the Ministry in the reunited 
Church ; (8) On the Church; (4) On the Christian moral 
ideal; (5) On the Sacraments. These and kindred subjects 
have been embodied in the Agenda prepared by the Con- 
tinuation Committee. 

Among movements preparatory to the Conference must 
be reckoned not only the preliminary discussions and propa- 
ganda carried on in various parts of Europe and America, 
but also the entirely independent Christian Conference on 
Life and Work which met at Stockholm in August 1925. 
The purpose of this Conference was to explore the various 
ways in which Christian moral and social ideals might be 
brought to bear on the modern world. Its aim was severely 
practical, but it provided a notable experiment in Christian 
unity and inevitably raised a number of ecclesiastical and 
theological problems which press for solution and point to 
the need for such a further Conference as is to be held at 
Lausanne. For this Stockholm has, quite unintentionally, 
but most effectively, helped to prepare the way. 

What, then, are the prospects before us at Lausanne, and 
what good may be expected to follow from such a Conference 


1 The actual heads of the Agenda are as follows: The Call to Unity ; 
The Nature of the Church; The Churches’ Common Confession of Faith 
in God; The Church’s Ministry ; The Sacraments; The Unity of Chris- 
tendom and the Place of Different Churches within it; Arrangements for 
continuing the Work of the Conference. 
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held at the present juncture ? To begin with, too much must 
not be expected from it. It will certainly not result in any 
hard-and-fast scheme of corporate reunion, nor is it intended 
that it should do so. Hopes based on any such expectation 
are quite illusory and doomed to disappointment. Short of 
this, however, it may be asked what can possibly be gained 
from any further talk about reunion? Has it not already 
been made abundantly clear that matters have been carried 
about as far as they can go, and that there has been revealed 
an almost irreconcilable cleavage between what may be 
called the Catholic and the Evangelical views of Christianity 
and the Church—a cleavage which no further discussion is 
likely to overcome. There is no doubt that this feeling of 
hopelessness is very widely entertained and goes far to 
account for the apathy of many in all the Churches on the 
whole question of reunion. None the less it is somewhat 
unreasonable. For it should be remembered that nothing 
like Lausanne has ever been attempted before. It is true 
that the subjects proposed for discussion have already been 
dealt with in previous Conferences ; but no one can pretend 
that they have been settled, or even that a common mind in 
regard to them has as yet been discovered. And hitherto 
the basis of discussion has been comparatively narrow. 
Most of the Conferences referred to have been confined to 
Anglicans and Free Churchmen, and important as these may 
be, they are a mere drop in the bucket as compared with the 
whole of even English-speaking Christendom. The fact that 
the American, Colonial, Continental Protestant and Eastern 
Churches are to be represented at Lausanne puts that Con- 
ference on a different level from any others. There is no 
doubt that we in England are inclined to be far too parochial 
in our outlook. Our problems have been created for us by 
our history, and we are too near our past and too near to one 
another to be able to view the situation always in a true 
perspective. It is of the utmost importance that we should 
envisage the whole situation afresh in the light of such condi- 
tions as obtain in America and in Greater Britain, to say 
nothing of the great Continental Churches and the Mission 
field. America alone has a contribution to make the 
importance of which cannot be over-estimated, and is not 
merely due to the vast numbers involved. In a compara- 
tively new country there have been opportunities for experi- 
ment such as have not been enjoyed elsewhere, and men 
have learnt to take what they are fond of calling nation- 
wide and world-wide views of the whole position. While 
Vou. XXV.—No. 4. 22* 
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ready enough to acknowledge and maintain their links with 
the Old World the Churches have gone their own way and 
worked out their own destiny. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that they were unwilling to tie the Conference down to an 
agenda which seemed to them to represent too exclusively 
the English point of view. The result of this is, as we have 
seen, that the Conference will deal with subjects stated in 
general terms rather than with definite propositions. This 
will greatly enhance the responsibility of the leaders of the 
Conference, but it will probably end in securing more genuine 
discussion, and will avoid a good many misunderstandings. 
It will be all to the good, too, that the British representatives 
should be brought into touch with the mind of those who 
approach the question from standpoints very different from 
their own. 

Once more it is above all things necessary to emphasise 
the fact that Lausanne is not expected to result in any 
agreement on a uniform system either of doctrine or eccle- 
siastical polity. Uniformity is not really in question. At 
the present stage it is neither possible nor desirable. What 
Lausanne can do, and ought to do, is to discover how far 
there is agreement among the participating Churches on the 
great fundamentals of the Christian faith. The most impres- 
sive result of the various discussions and Conferences held 
hitherto has been the discovery that there was a great deal 
of common ground on matters of faith among Churches 
which differed profoundly on all questions of order. We 
believe that it is more than possible that Lausanne will show 
this fundamental agreement to be both deep and widespread. 
If no more than this is accomplished it will be well worth 
while, and should pave the way for further advance. The 
discovery of any substantial unity on the main points of the 
Christian faith will constitute a challenge to the individual 
Churches which they can hardly evade or refuse to take up. 

For it must always be remembered that the delegates to 
Lausanne will have no power to commit or compromise the 
Churches which they represent. They are there to express 
the mind of these Churches so far as they are able to do so, 
and to make their individual contributions to the common 
stock. But, whatever be the result of their deliberations, 
and whatever conclusions the Conference, as a whole, may 
reach, these will have to be sent down to the different 
Churches, who will be perfectly free to accept or reject them 
at will. The fears which seem to be entertained in some 
quarters that the Churches may one day wake up and find 
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that Lausanne has committed them to some scheme of 
reunion, or to some line of action leading thereto, are entirely 
groundless. The Conference is the creation of the Churches, 
and, in a sense, their servant. It carries no other mandate 
than to explore the ground, exchange opinions, discuss and 
estimate difficulties, and report to the Churches that called 
it into being. That in calling the Conference the Churches 
took on themselves a great responsibility goes without 
saying. They cannot escape the results of their own action, 
and will have a new situation to meet when Lausanne has 
done its work. But they will be free to meet it in any way 
that seems good to them. 

There are many, however, who discount the whole 
proceeding beforehand on the ground that it will all end in 
talk and lead to no practical results. Those who meet at 
Lausanne will be in the position of leaders without many 
followers, and for them to pass mere pious resolutions on the 
subject of reunion will not get us much further. Experience 
of past conferences, however sectional and partial though 
they may have been, shows that this criticism has not much 
weight. Nothing can be more salutary than the getting 
together of members of different Christian -communions in 
the atmosphere and on terms which make friendly discussion 
and interchange of opinion possible. Even among those who 
might be supposed to know better there is still an astonishing 
amount of ignorance as to what is thought and done in 
Churches other than their own. Any discussion which will 
lead to mutual enlightenment and the discovery of the real 
crux of the difficulties is worth while, and a great deal more 
of it will be needed in order to bring about in the Churches 
that better mind on which all hopes of reunion must 
ultimately rest. The non possumus attitude which many 
good Christians still take up is very unreasonable and can 
never be broken down save in the light of that better know- 
ledge and deeper sympathy which can only be won by 
friendly intercourse and exchange of views. It may be that 
Lausanne can be nothing more than another milestone on a 
long road. The progress is bound to be slow, but every little 
counts. 

In the long run, of course, the whole thing hinges on the 
question of goodwill. Is there, or can there, be raised in the 
Churches a real desire for reunion, a real will to peace ? At 
present it has to be sorrowfully confessed that this goodwill 
only exists among the few, and that the rank and file are 
strangely indifferent, if not actively hostile. There is an 
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almost universal tendency to regard the Church or denomina- 
tion to which a man belongs as an end in itself rather than 
as a means to the Kingdom of God. The average outlook is 
sectarian rather than broadly Christian, and in this matter 
there is very little to choose between Catholics and Protes- 
tants. It is to be hoped, therefore, that those who meet at 
Lausanne will cherish no illusions as to the immense difficulty 
of the task committed to them. The road to reunion can 
never be a smooth or easy one, and the problems involved 
will not be solved by any exchange of amiable sentiments. 
There will have to be some hard thinking done, and those who 
are concerned in the matter will need to show that they are 
prepared themselves to make the necessary sacrifices. 

The refusal of the Roman Church to take anything more 
than a benevolent interest in the work of Lausanne is 
unfortunate, and throws into strong relief the difficulty of 
reconciling the Catholic and Protestant attitudes. This has 
been emphasised of late by the critical position taken up by 
the Church Times, and by its advice to Anglo-Catholics to 
have no part or lot in the matter. This advice will not be 
followed, but it illustrates again the root difficulty of the 
situation. It is certainly not for Lausanne to work out any 
scheme of Catholic-Protestant amalgamation, but it might 
not be beyond the bounds of possibility to discover a modus 
vivendi, given goodwill on both sides. It should surely not 
be impossible to work out some better solution for the 
problem than the present position of scarcely veiled hostility. 
Another unfortunate development is the refusal of’ the 
Baptist Union of England and Wales to be represented at 
the Conference on the ground that the Baptist attitude has 
been finally and sufficiently set forth in their reply to the 
Lambeth proposals. As we have already indicated, the issue 
at Lausanne is a much bigger one than the relations between 
Nonconformity and Anglicanism in this country, and the 
absence of the English Baptists is to be deplored for their 
own sake as well as for that of the Conference as a whole. 

These, and similar difficulties and set-backs, so far from 
discouraging the promoters of the Lausanne Conference, 
should make them more than ever convinced of the need for 
their work, and should make the work itself really easier. 
It is obvious that the reunion movement cannot remain 
where it is at present. Lausanne will mark a step forward, 
and even if it ends in talk, the talk will not have been 
altogether in vain. It will be remarkable if so large a body 
of representative Christians should come together and talk 
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over their differences and agreements in an atmosphere of 
fellowship without reaching a closer mutual sympathy and 
understanding. It may be that the hope of uniformity 
still entertained by some will have to be abandoned, but 
that will be no calamity if it leads instead to something 
more practical and more suited to the genius of modern 
Christianity. The old lines of division are becoming 
gradually blurred and dim, and the Churches are learning 
to work together as they have never done before. Experience 
during the war drove them into a kind of union which 
was premature and has caused a rather violent reaction. 
That reaction seems now to have spent itself, and the way 
is open for a fresh exploration of the whole problem and 
for some well-considered action. Is it too much to hope 
that Lausanne may point the way in this direction with more 
assurance and authority than any previous Conference could 
show ? This is not the place to argue again the case for some 
kind of Christian reunion. It ought not to need arguing. 
But we may, at least, remind ourselves that all that any 
Conference can do is to show the way. The matter ultimately 
is one for the Churches themselves. They, and they alone, 
can give practical effect to any proposals which Conferences 
may make. Is it, then, too much to ask that the various 
Churches concerned will abandon something of their sect- 
arianism, lay aside their jealousies, and show such a spirit of 
sympathy and co-operation as will bring the reunion question 
into the sphere of practical politics? It is for them, surely, 
a matter of life and death. In their own interests, therefore, 
as well as in the wider interests of, the Kingdom of God, we 
would plead with all the Churches for a deep and prayerful 
concern for the work done at Lausanne. Only on such terms 
can it be saved from becoming abortive. On the other hand, 
rightly used and regarded, it may lead to a great step forward, 
and restore to Christendom something of that unity amid 
diversity which is the only possible condition of a strong 
witness and useful service. Not until the prayer Ut omnes 
unum sint has become something more than a pious aspiration 
will the Church be able to confront the world with conviction 
and success. As Bishop Nicolai of Serbia said in a recent 
address: ‘* To be able to speak with one voice, all the Church 
leaders must awaken to the apocalyptic earnestness of the 
present time, and must feel like soldiers in different uniforms, 
but of the same army, marching toward the same goal. All 
other aims, like increase in welfare of one’s own denomination, 
getting money for new buildings, proselytising in the 
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church of one’s neighbours, sending missions to handfuls of 
people in the dark corners of the globe—all these ends are 
trifling games of the blind who do not see their main duty 
in a night of earthquake. If necessary, therefore, let my 
denomination perish, but let Christ be the ruler of the rulers 
of the world. . . . The voices of many churches are no voice 
at all. One united voice of all the churches will shake the 


earth.” 
W. B. SELBIE. 


MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
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THE HIGHER FATALISM. 
Tue Rev. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, D.D. 


ANDREYEFF, the Russian, in his tableau of The Life of Man, 
would tell us the bitter, old, and haggard truth. In the 
background stands a mysterious Being in Gray, inscrutable, 
imperturbable, implacable, loveless, hateless, holding a dim 
Candle in its hand. When it is said that a man is born, the 
Candle blazes up brightly, and we are shown, in five episodes, 
the Life of Man—his early love, his struggles, his worldly 
success, his sorrows, his final despair, and the heirs assembled 
impatiently at his bedside as his life ebbs out. Slowly the 
Candle dwindles down until only a guttering stump is left, 
and the last spark is extinguished as the curtain falls. It 
is the Being in Gray that speaks the prologue, in which the 
utter vanity of the life of man is foreshadowed : 


‘* In blind ignorance, worn by apprehension, harassed 
by hopes and fears, he will complete submissively the 
iron round of destiny. Coming from the night, he will 
return to the night. Bereft of thought, bereft of feeling, 
unknown to all, he will perish utterly, vanishing without 
a trace into infinity.” 


Here, picturesquely stated, is all that pessimism predicts, 
all that scepticism surmises, all that terrifies the human soul, 
beclouding faith and obscuring hope—man, pursued by 
Time, overtaken by Death, defeated, helpless, forgotten, 
his life a futility and a foolishness. While we dare not 
accept such a reading of Nature and the life of man as final, 
none the less many facts array themselves in its behalf; 
and man must somehow adjust himself to the shadow of a 
universe in which our supreme human values seem insignifi- 
cant, and he himself no more than an insect in the evening air. 
Otherwise he is doomed to the dualism of Dostoevsky, who 
accepted God but refused to accept His world, with its 
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hideous, senseless cruelties, even though its horrors should 
vanish at last, as he believed they would, into a pitiful 
mirage, revealing a harmony so complete as to justify all 
that humanity has suffered. Indeed, when all those horrors 
rise in a dark cloud before the imagination, it is not difficult 
to understand the mood of all the Conrad stories, in which 
good and bad alike sink into one “ vast Indifference ”’ ; 
the hard Fate that hovers over the pages of Hardy, whose 
pessimism, even if mitigated by pity, is as bitter as the salt 
sea and as black as the hour before dawn; or the glittering 
essay of Russell on the worship of a free man which, he says, 
must be offered in a universe alien to our ideals, at an altar 
founded upon a hard, unyielding, defiant despair. 

Nevertheless, by a strange paradox, the Shadow which 
threatens to destroy Faith—making it seem futile and 
foolish—is the very thing that created the ancient, high, 
heroic religion of humanity. At the moment when Nature 
appears to turn traitor, and man stands forsaken of God, 
there rises in the human soul a white splendour of spiritual 
vision which all the tragedies of time cannot extinguish. 
Over against a wild rebellion or a grim resignation—whether 
angry, cynical, or sad—it is the glory of religion to seek a 
way of reconciliation with the mysterious and awful order 
of the world, finding an insight, an experience, an interpreta- 
tion so revealing that it justifies Nature and explains the life 
of man. Amid the clash of forces, the faith of religion 
affirms not only that moral values and spiritual personality 
have abiding worth, but that they are the clue to the mean- 
ing of an else ambiguous and disheartening existence. But 
Faith must face Fact, if it is to be anything more than a 
happy fiction, a pleasing fancy, a fond delusion to hide 
reality ; and the first fact is Fate. 


I. 


From earliest time, in all lands and all ages men have 
been aware that they are in the hands of a Destiny which 
they can neither elude nor long defy. Nor is this original 
intuition of the race an error. Fate is a fact, profound, 
elemental, overwhelming, inescapable, held in solution in all 
religions, the first fact of experience if not the final conclusion 
of all philosophy. It is a tyrannous fact if taken out of its 
context and misread—as, alas! it nearly always is—terrify- 
ing if wrapped in superstition, appalling in the Hindu dogma 
of Karma, benumbing in the Moslem Kismet; but if inter- 
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preted aright it is like the sky above and the river-bed below 
the flow of mortal years. At least it implies order, in con- 
trast with the awful miscellaneousness of mere Chance, in 
which forces move at haphazard ; a direction and rhythm 
in the nature of things which, if men follow it, leads to power ; 
but, 


“Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 


One way is right to go; wisdom is to discern it, obey it, and 
move on that aim; then all things work together, and the 
Seven Stars are the friends of men. 

Not unnaturally, it is in vast, level, low-lying lands that 
the shadow of Fate has been heaviest and most often mis- 
read ; no doubt because in such lands life comes all at once, 
revealing its endlessness and bottomlessness, and men open 
their eyes on the Infinite, with a sense of overwhelming and 
paralysing immensity of depth and distance. Whereas in 
hilly, undulating lands, or in lands with an intricate and 
indented sea-coast, like Greece, Denmark, or Britain, men 
are apt to be of quicker and more venturesome spirit, 
because life comes to them, so to speak, in small manageable 
portions, broken into bits by hill, sea, or mountain barrier, 
and they feel that they can somehow deal with it. Anyway, 
in vast flat lands, like Egypt, Arabia, India, or Russia, men 
are more ready to yield to an enervating fatalism, quietism, 
or pessimism, and so make little advance; and the more 
so if the climate tends to debilitate the native vigour and 
initiative. While we may not go so far as to say that geo- 
graphy explains everything in the spiritual outlook of a 
people, yet such natural features have undoubtedly a per- 
vading, incalculable, and unconscious effect in shaping the 
impulse, no less than the frame-work, of religious faith. 

As a child begins its life in the world with a sense of utter 
dependence, and only slowly wins its way to some degree of 
liberty and initiative, so it has been with the race. All 
primitive men were fatalists, as men are to-day in primitive 
conditions, in face of the profound facts and forces of life 
—farmers, soldiers, and men who go down to the sea in ships. 
Anyone who has studied the old symbolism and sign language 
of mankind knows how dark was the shadow of Fate which 
hovered over the morning of history. More than five 
millennia ago, Ptah-hotep, the Egyptian sage, wrote of the 
hidden will of Fate by which all things come to pass. Escape 
there was none ; even the gods had to bow to it. By magic, 
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by incantation, by many methods—hinted to us in his 
marvellous mythology, which Plato held to be the essence 
and prophecy of all thought—man tried first to placate the 
power of Fate; and later, by his religion and philosophy, 
to discover its nature and will. Often, in times of crisis, his 
mind fluctuated between Fate and Fortune, but in the end he 
fell back upon Fate, preferring a tyrant rather than a clown. 
Fate at any rate is dependable and intelligible ; it imparts a 
kind of unity to the world, and even a dignity to human life. 

What was true of the race has been true of its greatest 
men. No matter what others may think in the rarefied air 
of philosophical debate—remote from the sagacities of living 
wisdom—all masterful men know that they are mastered, 
and how small a part their wills play in the march of events 
and affairs. They take life in the rough, and their religion 
is more often a coarse, coercive force ; which is the sundering 
difference between great men and great souls, since a man 
may be great only in physical force, in intellectual ingenuity, 
or in influence of genius—lacking refinement, and that deli- 
cate, elusive quality we call spirituality. Men of action— 
from Cesar to Lincoln—have nearly all been fatalists, 
nothing certain save a Hand put forth from the Unseen 
shaping their ends, rough-hew them how they will. They 
know that ‘‘ there is a tide in the affairs of men which, taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune,” and their wisdom is to follow 
the curve of Destiny, to resist which is to invite defeat, if not 
destruction. Nature is what we can do, said Emerson, in an 
essay in which he traced the workings of Fate in matter, 
mind, and morals, in race, character, and society—by far the 
most luminous exposition so far written of the meaning of 
Fate.’ But, he adds, touching with fine insight upon the 
immemorial paradox of the human situation: if Fate is all- 
pervading, man is also a part of it, and a part of Fate is the 
freedom of man—albeit not such freedom as man often 
imagines that he has. 

Such is the dilemma of the human lot, divided between 
a vital instinct of freedom and a world which wears the aspect 
of stern inevitableness. Of this contradiction Nature knows 
nothing, all her life being one ordered and unbroken com- 
pulsion. The stars in their steadfast shining, the earth in 
its orbit, the ebb and flow of tides, the ritual of the seasons, 
all move in obedience to law with no variance between con- 
stitution and necessity. How different it is with man, 
though most of his life is also ordered by Fate, hemmed in, 


2 The Conduct of Life, ch. I. 
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limited, fixed in grooves, deep-set, in which it must run ; 
much of it, indeed, ordered before he arrives on the scene. 
He is born into the world with no choice of time, or place, or 
ancestry, and without his own desire, his life largely the 
outcome of far-off lives. His heredity from the past may 
be dower or doom, since it decides his mental ability no less 
than his bodily vitality, but he cannot vacate it for another ; 
hands cold and dead seem to mould him from the grave. He 
is born into an environment which fixes his colour, his train- 
ing, his creed, his thought-world, and the fashion of his life. 
To all this constant compulsion by the world about him— 
whether of physical or social condition—he is inured by use 
and habit; but it is none the less real and powerful. 
Tethered alike by Nature and history, he does not realise how 
beset he is until he begins to think of the meaning of things, 
moved by an instinct which many waters cannot quench. As 
Kmerson asks, if Fate be not more than natural history, 
“Who and what is this criticism that pries into the matter?” 

For, after all, even limitation has its limits, and it is the 
Fate of man to be free, if he has the wisdom to win his 
freedom and the wit to keep it. At first sight he looks like 
a fly enmeshed in a net-work of laws and forces, which allow 
no scope for freedom; but that is only appearance. No 
matter how many webs are spun round the will of man, or 
how tightly they are woven, he knows that he is free, however 
limited his liberty may be. Hemmed in, restricted, beset, 
his liberty is not the less real because it is limited, as it must 
be of necessity by the fact that he is finite, as well as by the 
nature and purpose of his life. Indeed, it is better so, 
because even a relentless, iron-bound Fate were happier by 
far than the misery, terror, and slavery of a fetterless free- 
dom. By the same sign, all real freedom is ever the fruit 
of obedience—a trophy to be won, a treasure to be kept— 
and the great Freemen have always been the great obeyers. 
So far as man thinks, loves, and obeys, he is free. Wisdom 
annuls Fate by obeying it; knowledge masters it by using 
it; love triumphs by learning its secret. Is it a paradox ? 
Yes, for life is a paradox, and man the meeting-place of all 
contradictions—one of which is that by as much as he wins 
his freedom by a wise obedience, by so much does he dis- 
cover the higher fatalism. 


II. 


Since Fate is a fact which none may deny, still less escape, 
the real questions before us are: What is Fate? and what 
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kind of Fate is it by which the world is ruled ? What is the 
inner nature of this compulsion, now so rigid, now so gentle, 
and ultimately so resistless? There can be no reconcilia- 
tion for us with the inevitable in life until we find some hint 
or token within answering to the inexorable without ; and 
it must be a Voice, not an echo. Dumb, uncomprehending 
surrender means the death of aspiration and adventure— 
making endurance hard and entreaty hopeless. Defiance 
is disaster; the old-worn human way is strewn with the 
bones of rebels who refused to obey, and perished. The 
consolations of philosophy are not enough, if they be only a 
buffer to protect us from the thing as it is. Even the faith 
of religion is futile until we see that it is rooted in reality, its 
= not only facts of the inner life, but forces of the cosmic 
order. 

Of Sophocles it was said that he saw life steadily, and saw 
it whole ; and such vision we need in dealing with these high 
matters. For we must think things together, not mistaking 
a part for the whole, if we are ever to find a clue to the riddle ; 
and we have in man himself the token we seek, once we know 
how to interpret it aright—a key to unlock the secret from 
within. For, consider: the soul of man, appearing like an 
apparition in the physical order, a free spirit in a fated 
world—endowed with thought, moral sense, and creative 
power—is the pledge and prophecy of all the sanctities. 
Not only is man the measure of all things, as the old Greeks 
saw long ago—by which they meant “ the perfect man,” as 
Aristotle added—but, as we now see more clearly, he is an 
epitome of all things. Indeed, he is a microcosm, “ dragging 
together the poles of the Universe,” as Emerson said; a 
blend of mud and mind, dirt and deity; a kinsman of 
animal and angel; his nature the playground of all the 
forces—physical, psychical, moral—making his life the 
theatre of a stupendous drama; a romance more fantastic 
than any tale ever told in fairyland. Thus in man nature is 
brought to a focus and glow-point of revelation in which the 
dark mystery of Fate drops its veil, and we discern the 
hidden spirit within, as in the Ezekiel vision of the wheels. 
Also, since man is so far the flower of Nature, in man at his 
highest we have a hint of the purpose implicit in the whole 
and the direction in which it is moving—man the inter- 
preter, God the interpretation. 

When we fail to follow this token we are left in a divided 
world, torn between two realms of experience so opposite 
that they cannot be brought to terms. Nature, if taken 
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alone, makes the spiritual life seem as frail and fleeting as the 
rainbow colours on a cataract, its ideals illusions, its faiths 
as lovely and as unreal as foam and iridescent mist. All 
man can do is to build up within a non-moral order a little 
dream-world of duty, love, and kindness, much as he reclaims 
a garden from a marsh, or shelters a delicate flower in a 
wintry climate. To such a plight we are driven by mistaking 
a part for the whole, by trying to live in a world with but 
one hemisphere. But there need be no such dilemma. 
Man is neither exile, alien, nor exotic in Nature; he is her 
child born out of her deep heart through ages of travail— 
he of her dust, she of his spirit—and his moral life is as much 
a part of her process as his physical frame. Moral law must 
somehow be mixed in the stuff and fibre of things, else man 
would not know it at all, much less be ruled by it. Nor does 
it matter to what far past the moral sense of man is traced, 
or to what lowly beginnings: it is here; it rose with him, 
a life-star, out of the depths ; it abides and grows—a ray of 
white light in the dim country of the world. The great 
mystery of the life of man is not sin, but that which reveals 
it, condemns it, and makes it at last unbearable. Either 
we must admit the miracle of a moral being’ in an unmoral 
order, or the moral sense of man must be allowed to interpret 
Nature ; the more because it points the path along which the 
line of advance lies. Or, finally, if Nature be unmoral, the 
moral life of man bears witness that she is not all—there is 
something more and higher in the constitution of things. 
Thus, by thinking things together, we find that the 
higher life of man has a basis and background in the order 
of things, and is not a plant growing in the air. Man can 
neither reconcile himself to Nature nor separate himself 
from her, because he is a part of her order, yet he knows a 
secret entrusted to no other being, making the human heart, 
as Turgenieff said, “‘ a great voice of Nature ”—at once her 
child and her prophet. After all, Nature is a medium only, 
through which a higher end is to be attained. But man is 
no mere medium: it is in him that higher values are to be 
realised. Even the harshness of Nature, as we begin to see, 
makes for a higher end—like a mother-bird pushing her 
brood from the nest to make them fly—forcing man to study 
not only his acts, but the results of his acts. As it is, while 
he is free to act, he has no choice of the results to follow his 
action: the moral order being as obstinately conservative 
as the material. Both put a limit to his will, and impose 
upon him the necessity for ordering his inner life, which is 
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the birth of his being as a moral personality. Not otherwise, 
as far as we can see, would he attain to character at all. 
Justice is hidden in Nature ; we must look for it where it is 
revealed—in the life of man. If the moral law were always 
visible and radiant in Nature, the moral life would sink to 
the level of a mere calculating prudence, and lose its heroic 
grace and verve. 

Fate, in the physical order, is largely a matter of machi- 
nery ; in the moral world it is a power making for righteous- 
ness ; and the two are interwoven. Man, though only a tiny 
speck, requires a solar system for the nurture and develop- 
ment of his brief life. The vast universe with its laws and 
forces, the earth with its winds and rains, all are needed to 
make the kingdom of man, wherein lies his duty, his labour, 
and his expectation. By learning the secret of its laws, by 
harnessing its forces, man makes the fated world his work- 
shop and his theatre of achievement. All Nature is ready to 
serve his ends, friendly to his effort, responsive to his 
intelligence, so long as he obeys. When he defies and dis- 
obeys, it is his foe, ruthless as the Furies of old. As life 
advances, by trying many doors, many roads—including, 
alas ! blind alleys andjmany devious ways—man learns that 
the physical is for the sake of the moral; Nature but the 
environment and opportunity for character. Animal plea- 
sures are rigidly circumscribed, ending in ennui or nausea. 
Not so the higher joys, which not only endure but increase 
in depth and satisfaction, opening new vistas, developing 
new capacities—thus pointing, by the plainest of tokens, to 
the one path in which lies real freedom and happiness. 

Here, then, is a higher fatalism by which man learns, or 
soon or late, by defiance and defeat if in no other way, the 
path marked out for his soul. It is not an accident that 
physical impurity ends in moral anarchy, and moral anarchy 
in physical decay; the two interpenetrate. No man ever 
breaks the moral law; in the end he is broken by it. He 
may rebel and resist and wander afar, mis-spending his 
beautiful vigour in riotous folly, but he will return ragged, 
foot-sore, and aweary. Even when he obeys outwardly 
rather than inwardly, his life may be seemingly happy, but 
it is hard and narrow, “a ghastly smoothe life, dead of 
heart.” So runs the record of all the ages, whether we read 
it in Hindu Karma, in the Greek Nemesis, or in the majestic 
moral vision of the Bible. Always the first advance from 


the fact of Fate toward a lofty Faith is the discovery of a 


sublime Moral Fatalism, in which the noblest souls of the 
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race have found peace, patience, and a profound pity. For, 
to say no more, the stately order of the world, now luminous 
and lovely, now dark and terrible, in which man finds his 
duty and his destiny, is the organised will of God—what He 
has willed and will not unwill till it has served its end, 
because it is wise and, in the long last, benign. 


III. 


So, inevitably, by a mortal leap of faith, we find in God 
the meaning of the universe, its purpose and its reason for 
being ; His will its rhythm, His love its final fatalism. In 
short, God is the fourth dimension of existence without 
whom our little sums do not work, and our philosophy ends 
in futility with no authentic clue to the riddle. Nay, more ; 
without God in all, over all, through all—His moral will 
slowly working through the tumult of time toward an end 
worthy of the enterprise—human life and history are the 
most hideous nightmare that a devil ever dreamed. There 
is nothing for it, when we think as far as thought can go: 
either we must lay hold of a dim great Hand in the dark, and 
read the meaning of life and the world by what is true and 
eternal in ourselves, or face the raw horror of a Fate which 
we can neither resist nor escape. When, in hours of insight 
and revelation, the clouds are off our souls, and we hold 
communion with God, rejoicing in His light, and in the real 
and wonderful goodness that is somehow indubitably here 
in the world, for a brief time we forget pain, sorrow, sin, 
death, and the rest of Fate—yet the mystery is never far 
away, like a shadow upon the hills. 

No sooner do we confess faith in God, than we are 
confronted by conditions existing in the same world with 
Him which seem to belie faith by impugning either His 
character or His power. Nature deals ruthlessly with 
humanity ; one moment she is our mother, the next our 
murderer. History is beclouded by the same shadow of pain 
and death, due to the brutality of man derived from his 
animal ancestry, and darkened by his own depravity—his 
senseless cruelties, his shameless sins. Indeed, the indict- 
ment of Nature by Mill is not more terrible than the equally 
famous arraignment of humanity by Dostoevsky, whose 
vision of the waste and suffering of child life is a thing to 
stagger and dismay. Unmerciful pain, unmerited suffering, 
unspeakable iniquity are realities, so much so that James 
once exclaimed that ‘a God who can relish such super- 
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fluities of horror is no God for human beings to appeal to.” 
Further, the good itself seems unstable, as if it had to be 
upheld against intractable opposition: life ever a fight 
against decay, virtue a trophy of struggle, culture every day 
menaced by savagery. Hence the dilemma of faith, as Mill 
put it: either God permits these things to exist, or they 
exist in spite of Him—that is, either He is not all-good or not 
all-powerful. If God is all-powerful, the defects of the world 
disclose defects in His character. If He is wholly good, but 
not all-powerful, He may not be able to cope with the inass 
of evil in the world, and our fight for the good is a dim battle 
in a doubtful Jand. 

After such manner the issue was drawn; but in our 
generation, led by a profounder insight, we decline to be 
impaled upon either horn of the old dilemma. Slowly, in the 
midst of tumult, haunting anxiety, and agitation of spirit, 
we are winning a clearer and more satisfying vision of God, 
which not only brings Him nearer to us and makes Him 
more real, but gives us a new courage in face of sin, pain, and 
death. For more than a decade it has been increasingly 
difficult to think of God as aloof, dwelling in static bliss and 
blessedness, still less to interpret Him in terms of arbitrary, 
irresponsible power. ‘To-day God is thought of as finite as 
well as infinite—involved in our agony no less than our 
aspiration—working under limiting conditions of His own 
ordaining in a world imperfect and still in the making— 
limited not by something outside of Himself, but by His own 
nature, by the fact of creation, as well as by His purpose in 
the human enterprise; so that in the human world His 
moral action is conditioned by the character and develop- 
ment of man. It is not too much to say that the most 
significant fact in the faith of our day is the rediscovery of 
“‘the weakness of God,” to use the phrase of St Paul; and 
if rightly interpreted—if, once more, we think things to- 
gether—it is not only true but luminously revealing. 

When a deeper word of truth is won from the mystery of 
the world, it is the poets, the artists, the free and adven- 
turous spirits who are the first to see and proclaim it— 
though they are apt to state it in a form fantastic and exag- 
gerated. Thus in the poetry and fiction of recent years— 
notably in Jean Christophe, by Romain Rolland, the greatest 
novel of our generation—we have heard of a finite God, 
limited, struggling, ‘‘ unfinished,” whom we somehow, by 
heroic moral effort, may not only serve but save from 
defeat. As expounded by Shaw and Wells, who have had 
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such a wide vogue, it is an inverted truth read out of its 
context ; the deep difference between them being that Shaw 
holds the triumph of God in the world to be questionable, 
while Wells sees that it is inevitable—though it is difficult 
to divine the grounds of his assurance. So read, it looks like 
camouflaged atheism; but in reality it is only a protest 
against the thought of an absentee God remote from the 
tragedy of man; what James meant when he said that God 
is not a gentleman with gloved hands disdaining the dust and 
dirt of the world. If this protest had been forming in the 
minds of men before the World War, that disaster made it 
at first poignant and then illuminating. Early in the conflict 
many were asking why God allowed such a calamity to befall 
humanity ; but these questions were soon hushed. For, not 
only did men discover that the war was due to human im- 
providence and stupidity, but perhaps its most deeply felt 
religious truth was that God, instead of being outside and a 
looker-on, revealed Himself anew in the new crucifixion— 
Himself more wounded than any man or nation. 

Clearly, we need interpretation, if we are to relate our 
modern experience of God to the ancient faith, remembering 
that “‘the balance between the denial of God and a right 
perception of Him is most delicate, and difficult to main- 
tain”’—remembering at the same time that atheism lives 
on the perils and failures of theism. It may be put briefly 
and simply after this manner: to deny the power of God to 
limit Himself is to deny the infinity of His power; and 
besides, it is to make the finite world impossible and unreal. 
But if by the limitation of God we mean His self-limitation— 
not by anything external or alien to His nature—then it is 
not only possible but necessary if the human world is to have 
reality at all. Also, if we think of the material world as a 
specialised aspect of the self-limitation of God, not simply a 
means to that end, materialism and pantheism are alike 
avoided. Indeed, to attribute purpose of any sort to God is 
to imply that He is working under limits in which He cannot 
have all at once what He wants. Otherwise, in the present 
world we deny His goodness, “‘ for if the good end could have 
been had immediately without the intermediate process 
— with pain and evil, it would have been wicked not to 

0 

Thus, in matter, in the fated world everywhere, we see 
God in humility, God veiled, God self-limited, God making 
room for man; giving us a little province in His eternal 

1 Essays in Christian Thinking, by A. T. Cadoux. 
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providence, as separate as possible from His own, where we, 
as well as He, may be moral creators ; God fettering Himself 
that man may be free. It is this seeming weakness and with- 
drawal of God—His reticence, His restraint, His renunciation, 
so to name it—which makes the glory, the terror, and the 
pathos of mortal life; since God must needs hide Himself 
if we are to have a life of real worth, and in seeking Him find 
ourselves. Nor, so far as we can see, could it be otherwise if, 
as Keats said, this world is a vale not only of tears but of 
soul-making: else man could have no moral character, no 
authentic spiritual experience. If it is impossible for God to 
give us the highest life on any other terms, the only question 
is whether, on the whole, it is worth while. In answering this 
question, if we reckon the darkest fact of life, its pain, its 
peril, its sin, its burdensomeness, its waste and cruelty, its 
black griefs, its fleeting joys—so brief at its longest, so 
broken at its best—alongside the moral nobility, which but 
for the terror and trial had never been—what Royce learned 
as much by experience as by philosophy, the thrill of 
“finding even in the worst of tragedies the means of an 
otherwise impossible triumph ”4—who but a coward can 
doubt the result! So Browning reckoned in The Ring and 
the Book, with an insight as swift as zig-zag lightning : 


** Beyond the tale, I reach into the dark, 
Feel what I cannot see, and still faith stands. 
I can believe this dread machinery 
Of sin and sorrow, would confound me else 
Devised—all pain at most expenditure 
Of pain by Who devised pain—to evolve 
By new machinery in counterpart, 

The moral qualities of man—how else ? 
To make him love in turn and he beloved, 
Creative and self-sacrificing too, 

And thus eventually God-like. 


IV. 


When we utter the word ‘“* Love ” we have found the key 
to the Higher Fatalism, its motive, its method, and the 
prophecy of “the far-off Divine event” toward which it 
moves. Here, no less, is the motif of the universe, the secret 
of its coherence, its cohesion, its relentless integrity, its 
haunting beauty and the pledge of its benign destiny. Stated 
starkly, it is that the stupendous adventure of creation was 
conceived in Love—because Love alone is creative—and 


1 The Problem of Christianity, Vol. I. p. 310. 
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that because God by an incredible act of faith trusts the 
power of Love, nothing less, nothing else—Love all-daring, 
all-enduring, unwearied, implacable—His passion and pur- 
pose cannot fail of fulfilment. Put otherwise, it is that God, 
in spite of all cost—including ‘‘ The Cost of Moral Move- 
ment,” as a famous sermon reckoned it,’ only far more 
dreadful—is leading the world toward that perfection which 
will make it a true expression of His nature: an enterprise 
in which man is a partner, by as much as he seeks the truth 
and serves it in holy love. Looking into the “ old, dark 
backward and abysm of time” by the light of this vision, 
the unintelligible and bewildering tragedy is transfigured, as 
Shelley saw, by the splendour of 

“ that sustaining love 
Which, through the web of Being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 


Burns bright or dim as each is mirror of 
That fire for which all thirst.” 


There is no need to say that by “ Love” is meant some- 
thing more than sentimental fondness, or soft and wayward 
emotion ; something finer, firmer, and far more enduring. 
Love in God is vision and power, impassioned reason, 
spiritual intelligence, self-giving and_ self-sacrifice; the 
energy of a steadfast holy will bent on creating fellowship, 
character, perfection. It is the unutterable thing for which 
words were never made, august in its humility, awful in its 
patient wisdom, infinite in its willingness to suffer all evil 
for the sake of all good, heart-breaking in its beauty, smiting 
us mute by its ineffable wonder. After all, God may not be 
a struggler, as we have been wont to think, but a “ non- 
competitive power,” *® waiting in brooding stillness; not so 
much fighting evil as seeking to overcome it with good, 
leaving things to work out their destiny and trusting to win 
by His own tranquil goodness. Anyway, if He is disobeyed, 
He does not crush the disobedient in anger or impatience ; 
He suffers all pain, believing all things, hoping all things, 
enduring all things—knowing a power to which even brute 
force must yield. It staggers thought that such an irre- 
sistible, atoning Love should exist, working in all things, 
unhasting and unresting, nearer to us than our own souls— 
the still, small voice heard when the storm and fire have 
swept by—for ever moving toward its ideal. Such must be 
the meaning of omnipotence, the secret of which man has 


1 Logic and Life, by Canon Scott Holland. 
* The Meaning of God in Human Experience, by W. E. Hocking, p. 224. 
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hardly guessed: the power of an Eternal Love unweariedly 
winning good from evil, transmuting loss into gain, turning 
tragedy into joy, undefeatable because it is able to bear 
seonian defeat. Nor is it a far-off metaphysical mystery, but, 
God be thanked, the one indubitable reality to which we can 
trust our souls, and which we can test any day, anywhere. 
Such love works by freedom, not by force; otherwise it 
would defeat its own high end. For that reason man can 
defy God indefinitely, fight Him desperately, and flee from 
Him into a far country; and the stage is set for the tragic 
drama of human history, with its blood and terror and shame. 
Even the fate of Jesus—mocked, beaten and crucified 
between two thieves—was not exceptional, save in the 
character of the Victim. There, by the outworking of 
motives and events, love and hate, purity and impurity met 
the same bitter, muddy death; it is an epitome of the long 
tragedy of the world. Yet, because God fights with the 
weapons of love, and man with the weapons of hate, folly, 
and the stupidity which he calls cunning, in the end God is 
victorious but crucified, and man spiritually defeated but 
uncoerced! The patient purpose of God prevails, but in 
tragic manner; His holy will fulfils itself, but by way of the 
Cross. Deep mystery is here, even the final mystery of our 


being, in which Fate and Freedom are blended ; a paradox 
but no contradiction—since love cannot compel, but can 
only endure and suffer and wait—yet evermore God finally 
triumphs by “a strange power which men call weakness.” 


JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 
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A CHALLENGE TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Tue Rev. anp Hon. E. LYTTELTON, D.D. 


In the following paper suggestions are made for a firmer 
recognition of certain educational principles which are 
widely held but very imperfectly applied, especially in class- 
teaching. My hope is that if the principles command the 
assent of my readers it will be further acknowledged that 
they have been to a large extent ignored in all kinds of 
schools ; hence that the failures which have resulted are 
remediable. From this conclusion encouragement is to be 
drawn; for if failure is due to insurmountable difficulties 
inherent in the problem the teachers may be quit of blame 
but deprived also of hope. If, on the other hand, abortive- 
ness may be traced to misapplication of principles in which 
we all believe, we have been at fault; and if we can dis- 
cern the fault there is good hope that we shall be able to 
correct it. 

During the last half-century the Secondary Education of 
boys has improved beyond anticipation in the physical and 
moral departments; but in regard of intellectual effort 
it is doubtful if any advance has been made in spite of 
greatly increased zeal on the part of the teachers, lavish 
support given by the State, and a quickened desire for 
efficiency evinced by the public at large. 

The statement may be challenged. The critics will ask, 
If it be true, how do we know? It is indisputable that 
during these years industry emong the young has greatly 
increased. Idleness, as it once was known among the 
jeunesse dorée, has almost vanished, and it is difficult to see 
what possible stimulant to effort has been neglected. 

These contentions may be granted. Nevertheless I 
maintain that the ideal which throughout has been before 
every teacher who is not the victim of routine is nearly as 
remote as ever. The ideal is that the effect of schooling on 
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the young shall be a continuously quickened desire for know- 
ledge for its own sake. The fact still is that only of a small 
minority can anything of the kind be said. For the question 
before us is not whether boys give more time to “ work” 
than they used to give, but whether they pursue knowledge 
wholesomely and from the right motive. By ‘“ whole- 
somely ’” I mean without any egoistic purpose, such as 
avoiding unpleasantness, outstripping rivals, or making a 
livelihood. By “the right motive ’” I mean a spontaneous 
desire for truth, for order, for knowledge, for beauty. That 
desire is native to every normal child, but, unless it is fulfilled, 
that is, encouraged so that it grows and expands, it remains 
in the embryonic stage; and nothing so inevitably and so 
fatally prevents it from growing as the intrusion of any 
motive which may be called egoistic. 

There are, in short, three ways in which the intellectual 
training of the young may be vitiated : (1) By alien (egoistic) 
motives being employed which, from the first, war against 
the love of Truth, Beauty and Goodness. (2) By spon- 
taneous Self-activity being disregarded and passive recipience 
substituted. (3) By premature appeal to children for 
analytical work. 

We will briefly consider these propositions in order. 

(1) In Secondary Schools, coincidently with the beginning 
of compulsory Elementary Education, there was a quickening 
of zeal among teachers which has continued since, and was 
further stimulated by, the Great War. It has manifested 
itself in variegated practices which have rapidly and recently 
become part of our school institutions, imbedded in the 
boys’ normal environment. I refer to prize-winning, public 
applause, extra holidays, professional and other examina- 
tions; the intrusion of material considerations: bread- 
winning, poverty, etc., ete. It would be a sorry futility to 
anticipate a state of things in which these considerations 
had no place. Ever since Wordsworth lamented “ The 
world is too much with us ” the iron pressure of that same 
world has been immensely increased. But long before the 
poet sang a traditional view of learning had been implanted 
in one generation of boys after another : to wit, that learning 
is bound to be repulsive and is probably useless for all 
purposes of material gain. Something had happened by 
1570 to make the little boys of Avon-side “‘ creep unwillingly 
to school,” else our bard could not have written of them as 
he did. Whither has the child’s joy in learning departed ? 
‘** Whither is it gone, the glory and the dream ? ” 
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I submit that, with the best intentions, we have taken it 
for granted that the schoolboy’s aversion from learning is 
deeply rooted in Anglo-Saxon nature, and can only be 
modified by external suasion. Suasion for centuries meant 
the ferule ; nowadays it means kindness, intellectual spoon- 
feeding—of which more presently—extra half-holidays, 
rivalry, competition, examinations, prizes, marks, shorter 
lessons, and the example of dogged dutifulness set by 
masters. The moral effect of some of these very modern 
devices is more than questionable, but there is no sort of 
doubt that they one and all suggest to the youngsters, con- 
tinuously and very powerfully, that people to whom they 
look up dislike learning. If to all this we add the contribution 
of past generations of boys in our older schools—the 
traditional sullen or humorous resistance to all invitations 
to the cult of the Muses—the wonder is that the victory of 
Philistinism has not been more complete. 

At this point the inevitable protest will be heard: It 
is a libel on the characters of English boys to say that the 
time-honoured institution of prizes and extra half-holidays 
has ever done any harm. Prize-winners in our Secondary 
Schools are as modest a lot of boys as you could find. 

Granted. (Whether this particular institution can be 
called “‘ time-honoured ” is a question not to be discussed 
here.) Our Public School boys are certainly not prigs. But 
we have a set of facts to explain, and I affirm that the 
influences here mentioned point definitely to the explanation. 
What causes the sinister change of feeling in regard to 
learning manifested by the schoolboy between twelve and 
eighteen ? The child loves learning because it is natural. 
The schoolboy dislikes it because he is made to learn un- 
naturally ; and to make matters worse, he is exposed to a 
constant stream of suggestion from the moment he enters 
the Public School. The atmosphere is charged with 
antagonism to teaching, with recalcitrance, with stories of 
successful evasion and of monotony varied only by ludicrous 
incidents of masters being fooled and “‘ work ” evaded. The 
influence of atmosphere is far too potent to be left out of 
account in our inquiry. 

(2) and (3) The second baneful influence comes from a 
deeply-rooted but wholly erroneous theory of the working 
of the human mind. It is that, being a receptacle, it can be 
stored with useful information, provided that the teacher 
repeats the matter often enough and has the knack of 
making it interesting. 
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Here I must ask the reader’s careful attention to a 
retrospective account of what has been attempted. 


SYNTHESIS AND ANALYSIS. 


Learning being in all cases the relating or linking up of 
new Knowledge with that previously acquired may be called 
synthetic. But the custom of schools for many centuries 
past has been to depend on analytical subjects of study 
(this being the third of our grand mistakes). At one time, 
early in the seventeenth century, grammatical work at 
Latin, which meant the amassing of a vocabulary for 
practical purposes, continued later (1800 onwards) with 
much dissection of sentences for precision of syntax and 
grammatical accuracy. Thus in 1400 the exclusive study 
of Latin was utilitarian; in 1870, as the original plea lost 
its force, it was defended on the ground that it promoted 
clearness of thought and toughened the logical faculty. 
Men were indisposed to change, and, as usually happens, 
sought and found reasons for their predilections. 

Nor can the truth of this new apologia be denied. Those 
who have taught Latin Prose or the syntactical precision 
of Conditional Sentences have been aware of their pupils’ 
minds being clarified. This result has been highly estimated, 
and in a small minority of cases it was combined’ with the 
introduction of boys to the spell of great literature through 
the medium of translation and the learning by heart of 
gorgeous passages from Homer, Virgil and other immortal 
artists in language. Yet it must be confessed that a large 
majority of our pupils failed to respond. By 1890 in our 
Public Schools there was noticeable among masters a great 
quickening of zeal and pastoral sympathy with the young, 
but the proportion of boys of eighteen who reaped the 
literary benefit from our teaching was lamentably small. 

Yet about that time a change came over the scene. 
Industry took the place of idleness, and parents, pastors and 
masters began to rub their hands with satisfaction at what 
seemed a notable ingression of good into the areas hitherto 
held by evil : by sloth, frivolity, scorn of knowledge, atrophy 
of powers, and by other manifold devilries. 

It is very important that the causes of this phenomenon 
be truly gauged. We must notice first that the improve- 
ment to be accounted for was an increase in the standard of 
industry rather than a quickening of the disinterested desire 
for Knowledge. Nearly all the effort put forth by our boys 
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between 1875 and to-day has been the effect of a widespread 
corporate change of feeling. The public began to realise 
that, whatever ways there may be of solving the problem 
of life, idleness among schoolboys certainly was not one. 
Young people have been taught to hustle. Professional 
claims have pressed more and more ruthlessly. But all this 
had nothing to do with the love of learning for its own sake. 
Various alluring inducements were added from within the 
schools. Prizes increased in number and value. Whereas 
only a few were required to help the impecunious student, 
entrance ‘scholarships were multiplied till the 110 schools 
represented in the Headmasters’ Conference were spending 
£110,000 annually without regard to the poverty or affluence 
of the winners, but in an unhealthy spirit of rivalry, each 
school attracting boys supposed to be promising, but who 
in reality were little more than types of precocity. Again 
there set in the peculiarly English custom of half-holidays 
being granted for unintelligible reasons. If anything out of 
the common happened which brought satisfaction to the 
community, the appeal to the boys for the assimilation of 
fresh Knowledge was interrupted. If a former member of 
the school gained an honour at the University, thereby 
indicating—so it was thought—that his school education 
had not been abortive, the spiritual feeding of present 
members of the educational seminary was intermitted. The 
reason given for this irrationality was that the intellectual 
effort required for the assimilation of Knowledge—the 
process called ‘“* working ’’—would be enfeebled if it were 
not stimulated by the hope of its being discontinued. 
““ Athletics are encouraged by publicity and applause, 
therefore ‘ work’ must be encouraged by being stopped.” 
Yet when these occasions of rejoicing came to pass no one 
proposed that the physical feeding of the young people 
should be interrupted ; perhaps because that singular form 
of encouraging boys to do justice to their midday meal was 
felt to be unnecessary. Indeed it was. But it might have 
been all the time quite as unnecessary in respect of spiritual 
feeding. All learning is its own reward ; for it is the taking 
of nourishment, and that is a process invariably accompanied 
by joy. 

2 Thus in their zeal to raise the standard of Knowledge, 
or anyhow to increase the industry of the boys, school- 
masters clutched at strange straws. Another device, less 
readily adopted than the giving of half-holidays (whereby 
the masters’ “ work ’’ as well as the boys’ was interrupted), 
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was the widening of the curriculum. Amid much opposition, 
cold criticism, and volcanic rumblings of human stupidity, 
the curriculum was widened. Two large subjects were 
added: History and Science. A fairly good response was 
made. Nobody knew why ; but it was generally attributed 
to the mere fact of plurality. Wistful and harassed peda- 
gogues dabbled in still more novel experiments, such as 
handicrafts and music, hoping to insert some “ creative ” 
element in the day’s work. Plurality, however, by itself 
did nothing. The uprise in intellectual vivacity, such as 
did come about, was due to History being always, and 
Science, music, etc., sometimes, taught synthetically ; that 
is to say, the pupils assimilated new knowledge, finding, 
often for the first time, that a class lesson appealed to 
something in their experience. 

I well remember the attitude taken up by conservative 
schoolmasters as it became clear that History and Science 
were giving to the boys something which they expected in 
vain from Latin and Greek. The votaries of the Classics, 
along with the mathematicians, shook their heads. They 
smelt the “‘ soft option”; and, confronted with the eager- 
ness of many of the history and science students to go on 
gaining Knowledge, they firmly took their stand on the 
crazy dogma that the more a schoolboy disliked a subject 
the better it was for him. Their creed was based on moral 
grounds, and they applauded the journalists who reiterated 
their pet nostrum: “ The object of Education is to make 
good citizens.” This they supported by the dictum that as 
the boys would have to face unpleasant tasks in manhood 
it was right and proper that they should drudge in boyhood. 
Others solaced themselves by occasionally murmuring that 
our civilisation dates from Pericles. Others, again—not 
many—gifted with literary or historical perception, found 
they could kindle a transient interest in Sophocles or the 
record of the Macedonian onset and the strife of tongues in 
Athens. But with the large majority of boys we plodded on, 
hoping against hope that we were sowing something that 
could be called seed, but unable to say whether the boys 
did Latin Prose in order to read Latin books, or ploughed 
through Latin books in order that they should write respect- 
able Latin Prose. The confusion was indescribable, and 
much of it survives to-day. 

Let us admit the woeful fact that down to 1890 we 
teachers for some 80 per cent. of our pupils became bores. 
What does that mean? Bores are human beings who add 
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considerably to life’s complexities, but who are apparently 
raised up by an inscrutable Providence to show us how not 
to teach. Each one of them is possessed by the didactic 
instinct, but is deficient in charity. Something impels a 
bore to imagine (a) that what he interprets in himself as 
interest in a set of loosely assorted facts will leap up at his 
bidding in a harmless neighbour; (b) that if he, A, pours 
out to B information on his own performances in golf, 
though B has never handled a club, or to C on the geography 
of the Andes, though C has never been out of England, he, 
A, is fulfilling his vocation in life—that for which he was 
called into the world. A bore is one who acts on a wrong 
but very prevalent view of his neighbours, viz., that their 
minds are receptacles into which he may pour any facts of 
interest to himself, so long as their owners are within earshot. 
True, that is ordinarily not for long. 

But what of our defenceless pupils, forbidden by an iron 
system from making tracks “ over the hills and far away ” 
as we, at their age, must often have yearned to do? 

Some insight into the tangled problem may be gained 
from a comparison between the Preparatory School—those 
preparing for the Public Schools—and the Elementary or 
Primary Schools. The intellectual training given by the 
latter is mainly prescribed by the Board of Education ; that 
given by the former is controlled by the entrance examina- 
tions for the Public Schools. Since 1870, amid general and 
healthy dissatisfaction, the method of teaching in the 
Primary Schools has been subject to constant modification 
and experiment; while in the Preparatory Schools it is 
not very different from what it was fifty years ago, though 
the improvement in personnel of the teachers and in general 
equipment has been prodigious. It may be surmised that 
readiness for experiment being more noticeable in Ele- 
mentary Schools is due to their large classes, which make 
failure more conspicuous and less tolerable; also to the 
difficulty felt by Head Masters of Public Schools in realising 
their responsibility for the methods still surviving in 
Preparatory Schools, though they have frequently been 
reminded that the latter must be simply what the Public 
Schools choose to make them. The effect of this curious 
state of things has been that Head Masters of Preparatory 
Schools have justified to themselves their English aversion 
to methodology by the plea of force majeure. Some few of 
the Public School Head Masters meantime, if at times they 
have recognised that some change is urgently needed, have 
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soon discovered that isolated action is apparently im- 
possible, so closely are their schools knit together by the 
mixed boon of their Common Entrance Examination and 
the control of the Universities and the Board of Education. 
Yet all the time—and this is where Melpomene has prompted 
the tragic story—the opportunity concerns the youngest of 
our pupils. Assuredly it is the children with whom we are 
primarily concerned. Never has any revelation of a mighty 
responsibility been made to a whole community more 
striking, more constraining, more inspiring, than that which 
’ our generation has received in regard to the opportunity of 
the first ten or twelve years of life. Who-could describe, or 
measure, the difference between our present solicitude and 
the dismal callousness of 100 years ago? About 1840 the 
quickening of the public conscience began. Barbarous neg- 
lect, physical and moral squalor slowly became unendurable. 
Simultaneously with the Factory Acts, Elementary Educa- 
tion and Science taught us how wondrous are the possibilities 
of childhood; and scores of Preparatory Schools sprang up 
and flourished in response to a great demand made and 
answered for the first time in the history of England. 
Blunders in plenty have been made. There have been 
vacillations in policy, reactions, and ventures mostly mis- 
understood and leading to wholly unforeseen results. But 
on the whole the blessings which have attended the corporate 
undertaking have been unmistakable, and they are still 
growing before our eyes and in our hearts. Our efforts 
testify to a reviving hope in the future of the British people. 
We realise daily that, in spite of the dulness of vision, every 
new generation of normal children shows a fresh inheritance 
of the endowment of our race, not only of the capacity for 
handicraft and music, but of an unfailing eagerness for 
knowledge and a readiness for truth just as spontaneous, 
fresh, and vigorous as if all the callous-heartedness and 
neglect had been unknown. 

But we must look a little closer into the nature of our 
failure where failure there has been. 

Underlying all our educational endeavours for the last 
half-century, the spirit of trust in the young has been by 
far the best contribution to Education that we as a nation 
have been able to make ; it is the secret of what is soundest 
in the social training of our boarding-schools. We have 
learnt to trust the character of the young, but we do not 
yet trust the natural working of their minds. We have given 
them much liberty in regard to conduct, relying, and not 
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in vain, on the good sense and corporate loyalty of the elder 
boys. But the question with which this paper is concerned 
deals not primarily with moral problems, but with the 
training of the intellect, and especially with the staggering 
fact of the decay of discipleship (the spirit of the learner) 
which constantly is to be noted between the age of seven 
and seventeen. As to this, I submit that normal children, 
before they are taught on the traditional method, not only 
gather knowledge with zest, but think naturally and spon- 
taneously. Further, that one grievous cause of the marring 
of this faculty of theirs is the premature ingestion of facts 
and ideas into minds unprepared for them. Those facts and 
ideas are presumably of interest to the adult, and when that 
is the case a passing eagerness may be roused in some of the 
listeners. But very often the information imparted is not, 
and never has been, interesting either to the adult or to his 
pupils. The result of each lesson on the latter has been 
simply boredom, the first stage in positive distaste, ending 
in hatred. Further, we have seen that children are per- 
plexed and distracted by being set to grapple with analysis 
instead of being allowed to increase their stock of know- 
ledge synthetically. I can make here only the briefest 
comment on this statement in addition to what has been 
said already. 

Analytical subjects such as Grammar and Mathematics 
work as stimulants to the logical faculty, not as food to the 
mind ; especially is this true of the grammar of an unspoken 
language. No one can fail to see the essential difference 
between the painful memorising of a Latin vocabulary and 
grammatical rules, only to be used in practising the accom- 
plishment of translation, and the delightsome drinking in of 
fresh ideas about human life itself and the wonders of this 
fascinating world, which is the native prerogative of all 
healthy-minded children. How incredible has been the 
stubborn refusal of our fathers to ask Why ? The mind of 
England woke up in surprising ways between 1830-1840, 
and the slumber which had settled on our schools and 
colleges was slowly scattered in the department of physical, 
moral and, to some slight extent, of religious training. At 
any rate, in these matters there was, and still is, a great stir 
of questioning, comparing of notes and modification of 
method. But as to boys’ intellects, it was generally assumed 
that as we had inherited Latin as the staple subject, as a 
linguistic study and a training in elementary logic, so we 
were bound to continue it, and we did so, heedless of the 
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melancholy evidences before our eyes of the young boys’ 
welcome of knowledge giving place to acquiescence in mental 
vacuity. I say the story is strange and requires investiga- 
tion. This much, however, is plain. If thinking is putting 
two and two together so that something is born that we 
call a new idea, there must be—as sundry philosophers have 
remarked—experience first, reflection afterwards. Now, 
reflection of a very rudimentary sort is a faculty exercised 
unconsciously by the child. If experience feeds the mind, 
reflection is digesting. But no child can digest with pleasure 
or profit unless food has been given. Unfortunately, it is 
possible so to mishandle a young or tender mind as to 
stimulate artificially the faculty of thinking when nothing 
has been given to think about, or only alien facts which 
have no relation to living experience and are therefore 
indigestible. Such mishandling has been going on more 
or less ever since Latin alone was taught in the Middle 
Ages. But for some centuries it was a living language. 
When it was so no longer, the teaching of it was defended 
on the ground that it afforded a fine mental gymnastic. 
Here and there the teachers spoke with enthusiasm of the 
beauty of some of the Latin literature, and worked on in 
hope that a handful of their pupils would some day come to 
love Virgil. Of the pupils, however, the large majority 
showed no love of any Latin author, and were not given the 
chance of hearing any English Literature in school hours. 
Yet all the time they were hungering for nourishment. 
_ Finally the pedagogues, confronted day by day with lethargic 
and disappointed youngsters, took refuge in the theory that 
so much unpleasant and barren effort must be good morally : 
our age is soft and averse to discipline ; discipline, therefore, 
they must have, even at the cost of learning to loathe the 
Muses—and the monstrous doctrine was pithily formulated 
by the late R. P. L. Booker, a humorous and much-loved 
Eton master: “ It doesn’t matter what subject boys work 
at provided they hate it enough.” The hatred, we now 
realise, was due to the futility of trusting to a violation of a 
law of Nature. As long as the study of an unspoken language 
means an abortive wrestling in the Grammar Schools by 
cramming children with a mass of unassorted, unintelligible 
words, foreign idioms, husks of dead formulas and withered 
abstractions, so long the mind is not only being starved, but 
is being compelled to hate things beautiful and true; and 
our boys in hating showed the vigour and vitality of their 
race. They have never been docile to bad teaching as the 
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Germans have been, to their undoing, and as long as the 
British Empire thrives they never will be. 

Routine-mongers of all ages will here protest that our 
Public School boys are the happiest boys in the world. So 
they are, except that their minds are unnaturally crammed. 
We have plotted, planned, and invented devices for making 
school life pleasurable. In one department only we defend 
antiquated methods by the plea that they are not pleasurable, 
and go on wondering at the sad decline of eagerness in the 
quest for Truth ! 


It is now time to face the question of reform. If our 
diagnosis of the mischief and its causes is approximately 
true, the direction in which we have to move is fairly plain. 
If all normal children manifest a desire for knowledge, have 
learnt rapidly, joyously and permanently before they were 
formally taught, we have to see to it that teaching, whether 
at home or at school, shall conform as far as possible to the 
natural activities of the child mind. The first requirement 
is that food shall continue to be offered as nourishment to 
the mind, from which, by a process of natural selection, the 
child shall imbibe such elements, such facts, as his previous 
experience can illustrate and vivify ; that is to say, the new 
facts will be linked with other facts already gathered, and 
in that process the nascent power of thought is exercised 
and ideas are formed. This is called Assimilation. 

Along with assimilation there must be freedom for 
selection; that entails Rejection of facts, formulas and 
truths for which the mind is not prepared. The teacher is 
called upon to leave the process of selection to work un- 
trammelled. For assimilating means an unconscious relating 
of fact to fact, and drawing of inferences ; that is, it is an 
exercise of the thinking faculty. 

The next essential is that the knowledge offered shall be 
lucidly stated, wholesome and suited to various ages. 

Lastly, Reproduction. On learning something new, 
healthy-minded children delight in retailing it in their own 
words to anyone who will listen, with touches of imagination 
added. Of course the account given is incomplete and 
inaccurate, but so are the accounts we adults give of what 
we have learnt. The child’s narrative need not be corrected. 
Time will fill up the holes. Let the teacher abstain. What 
we adults call complete and symmetrical will be to the child 
confusion. 

These very, simple principles, more or less vaguely known 
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by most teachers, have been clearly uttered by a woman of 
genius from her loving observation of child mind. Miss 
Charlotte Mason’s writings show how they are applied to 
class-teaching. Whenever and wherever the method is first 
understood, then patiently practised, the success is astonish- 
ing. Both in written and spoken reproductions accuracy is 
gradually achieved, imagination is cultivated, and moral 
discipline secured. Every lesson calls for effort, but every 
effort is made hopefully. But these results should be seen 
to be believed. Even when seen the elderly teacher, with 
vision obscured by decades of depressing tradition and 
persistent failure, will easily misinterpret and condemn. 
But the bandages are being lifted off our eyes. 

Without arguing, I will just note in passing the objec- 
tion that my pleas assume the whole of our Greek and Latin 
teaching to have been a mistake. This is not so. It has been 
a deplorable mistake for 70 or 80 per cent. of the boys 
because it was begun too early. The dormant faculty of 
logical thought has been appealed to when in the mind 
there was nothing to think about. Only the precocious 
minority were able to profit by this early analysis, and that 
was because they picked up a lot of general knowledge out- 
side of the classroom, and this acquisition prevented the 
analytical training from being mischievous. 

Very. briefly and baldly I will indicate Miss Mason’s 
method, which has been employed most successfully on 
pupils up to thirteen. But it is hardly possible to estimate 
its worth without having seen the class-teaching going on. 
The discovery is not of a new principle, but the application 
of those we all hold to the problem of the class. A passage 
is read from a history, only once, and some of the pupils are 
called upon to reproduce the gist of it in their own words. 
In a class averaging nine years I have seen such eagerness 

1 A personal experience may be allowed here. At about fifteen years 
of age, and with a linguistic faculty only a little above the average, I 
read by order a Greek play in the holidays. Beginning with the Hecuba, 
I was thoroughly bored, but picked up phrases for writing iambics. The 
next experiment was the (idipus Rex. I was fascinated by the story, 
and learnt some hundreds of lines by heart. But the fascination was due 
to Lewis Campbell’s excellent Introduction, written in English. Through- 
out the prolonged “‘ classical controversy ” the conservatives have jumbled 
together the benefits to be gained from the subject-matter and from the 
literature with others supposed to be gained from spelling out of the 
original languages. To defend the “ gerund-grinding” because it is 
hateful to 70 per cent. of the boys and then expect them to love the 


literature from which the toil has cut them off is a glaring but not obsolete 
absurdity. 
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to reproduce, or narrate as it is called, that it was impossible 
to suppose their enjoyment in any game was greater. Pupils 
who have been under the traditional treatment before come 
to the Mason school tongue-tied ; but in a few weeks, stung 
by the quickness of the others, they treat the new knowledge 
as a living thing, and the joy of passing it on to others makes 
it wholly unnecessary to use any of the dreary devices for 
extorting reluctant effort under which we have all groaned— 
no marks; no place-taking; no punishments; no prizes ; 
no rivalry; no individual singling out, but a corporate 
effort to apprehend and reproduce, in which all are engaged, 
including the teacher. Especially is this the case in English 
literature. The little people revel in Shakespeare because 
they are given the beautiful stuff in a natural way, and, 
passing over what they cannot understand, they drink in 
far more than one would think possible ; and the minds are 
taking in, deeply, unconsciously, and permanently, healthful 
images, nourishment on which they will feed all their lives 
long. Similarly the taste for art is surprisingly evoked. I 
have heard a class of slum children from eight to eleven 
years old eagerly discussing whether Velasquez was a 
greater artist than Rembrandt; this was after they had 
intently gazed at a print of the great master’s for twenty 
minutes and then written a delightful account from memory, 
with lively touches of appreciation. In Miss Mason’s 
posthumous work details are given of the essay of a girl of 
thirteen, in which 213 proper names were mentioned, all 
accurately, without any self-conscious display or thought of 
reward. 

Much more might be said. Certain facts must be insisted 
on before this article closes. (1) Till about fourteen the 
human mind craves for knowledge which it can assimilate ; 
the Mason method gives it without risk of cramming. (2) The 
method succeeds with large classes as well as with small 
ones. (3) Moreover, the teachers find their work incom- 
parably more joyous than before. When the method is in 
full swing it ought to be much easier to get really good 
men to take up work in Preparatory Schools. (4) There 
need be no fear of want of discipline, or of inaccuracy ; those 
bugbears vanish. 

The reform must, of course, begin in the Preparatory 
Schools, and the opportunity must be given by the Public 
Schools refraining from crushing the good work by premature 
examinations and specialisation. At first the Common 
Entrance Examination may remain unaffected ; but clearly 

VoL. XXV.—No. 4. 23* 
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the pupils should be placed more according to general 
knowledge and clearness of expression than by proficiency 
in Latin Prose. If the applications for entrance to the 
Public School require sifting and selection, the test should 
not be such as to require the forcing of the pace of a single 
boy. The number of incapables will be immensely reduced 
by rational training; for if in the Preparatory School the 
presentation of knowledge be varied sufficiently, some 
response will be made by every boy, except by an idiot here 
and there, for whom special treatment is being slowly 
evolved. If, however, some minds cannot respond to any 
appeal hitherto devised, the most fatal policy is to cram 
them with unintelligible grammatical formulas or load the 
memory with words, genders, etc., or arithmetical rules 
which for the present are a sealed book to them. The 
slowest mind, if it is not badgered, is growing. 

As to the Entrance Scholarship Examinations, it is to be 
feared that reform will not be adopted without much heady- 
some jangling and prolonged misunderstanding—much dis- 
cussion—and that for some years yet the training of the 80 per 
cent. will be marred and sterilised owing to the supposed 
requirements of the linguistically precocious. The competi- 
tion between the schools in the matter of published honours 
has been almost wholly bad. Endowments originally meant 
for gifted but very impecunious scholars have been lavished 
upon little boys, often sons of well-to-do parents, or not 
particularly gifted. Forty years ago old and newly-founded 
scholarships were for the most part for classics alone. 
Nowadays money has been spent in founding new ones for 
mathematics, science, etc. Result—many boys who could 
have entered the schools without help have gained the 
honour and specialised in Latin and Greek at the cost of a 
woefully poor equipment in History, Science, and general 
knowledge ; and all the time it has been evident that their 
linguistic gift was not worth this concentrated specialised 
course of training. The system is quite a modern develop- 
ment and has never been understood by the public; its 
operation and the insincerity with which “ honours ” have 
been trumpeted form a discreditable chapter in educational 
history. Mutterings of democratic agitation against the 
perversion of endowments have been for several years 
audible. But before external pressure forces a_ partial 
reform it would be well if it were realised that a great 
educational wrong has been done, far more mischievous in 
its effects than mere misuse of benefactions, which, indeed, 
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since the war has been less noticeable. The feverish compe- 
tition in the matter of entrance scholarships has buttressed 
the system of premature analytical work in the Preparatory 
Schools, whereby the mental training of many thousands of 
young people has been seriously injured. Reform will 
probably be very gradual—but at any rate it looks as if all 
advanced work in Latin and Greek syntax, composition, 
mathematics, and science must be postponed to a later age 
than at present, and then must be reserved for those who 
show distinct promise of being proficient by the time they 
are sixteen. Even in the case of these ‘‘ promising ”’ pupils 
the question must be faced whether the knowledge of Greece 
and Rome which they may acquire through English trans- 
lations and histories will not be more valuable than the 
precision of expression and scrupulous philological handling 
of language which have been so long aimed at and so seldom 
attained. Roughly speaking, those who profit by the 
classical honour course at the Universities are the first, and 
part of the second, class in the Tripos and in Greats. For 
them it would be difficult to imagine a finer training. But 
what of the rank and file? Has their grip on History 
and Philosophy been strengthened or weakened by their 
stumblings in the original languages ? 

This great question and others of lesser importance are 
ripe for consideration. The excellent work going on in some 
elementary schools—notably in Gloucestershire—is stirring 
the Public and Preparatory Schools to joint action. For 
some years the natural method has been taught and pressed 
upon the public attention by the Parents’ National Edu- 
cational Union, the association which was founded and 
inspired by Miss Mason herself. To a woman gifted with 
rare insight into the child-mind we owe the most hopeful 
educational discovery of modern times. 


K. LYTTELTON. 


LonpDon. 


THE SCHOOLS OF THE FUTURE. 
E. B. CASTLE, M.A. 


THE vigorous growth of the secondary school system during 
the last twenty years has led many prophets to declare that 
the day school boy carries the future of England in his school 
satchel. Such prophecies have two obvious interpretations. 
No one can possibly doubt that the newly-born desire for 
education and the comprehensive and humane development 
of State-controlled schools which has resulted from it can 
fail to have far-reaching effects on the intellectual resources 
of the nation. When the history of the twentieth century 
is written, this educational renaissance, together with the 
Great War, will be recognised as the two determining 
influences‘ of the age. But it is less often realised that, 
great as the new forces may be, full of possibilities as the 
new secondary education certainly is, there is no absolute 
guarantee that the influence they are destined to exert will 
be a good one, or that, constituted as they now are, the 
schools will fulfil the hopes placed in them. Some conception 
of the phenomenal growth of the new secondary school 
system since the Act of 1902 can be gained from the following 
facts: In 1902 the Board of Education recognised 272 
secondary schools in England, the school population being 
a little under 32,000. To-day there are 1414 secondary 
schools, all but about 270 receiving grants: the school 
population approaches 380,000, nearly half of this number 
are girls, about 35 per cent. are free places, and over 60 per 
cent. of them have passed through our elementary schools. 
As recently as 1925 the plans for thirty-six new secondary 
schools were approved by the Board. The avenue from these 
schools to the university is getting wider every year. In 
1910, out of 950 schools on the grant list, 400 sent pupils 
to the universities; in 1924 no less than 1070 schools 
other than public schools sent at least one scholar to the 
716 
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university ; and the total number of university entrants 
from grant-aided secondary schools in that year was nearly 
3000, 62 per cent. of whom were ex-elementary school 
pupils. The progress during the last twenty-five years has, 
then, been considerable, but when it is realised that of the 
children between the ages of eleven and sixteen in this 
country only 7-2 per cent. reap the advantages of a secondary 
education the possibilities of future development seem almost 
inexhaustible. 

But will the mere extension of the present system, 
apart from a change in methods and outlook, adequately 
fulfil the highest needs of the nation? The object of this 
article is to suggest that such an extension would not serve 
this purpose, that a mere quantitive as apart from a qualita- 
tive change would bring few blessings in its train. With so 
much at stake it will profit nothing not to face facts. It is 
essential to avoid confusion between what is and what might 
be; between those things that are good, those things that 
are bad, and those that are capable of improvement. In 
doing this it may be difficult to avoid doing injustice to many 
splendid men and women; but, after all, no man or man- 
made system is perfect, so criticism of either can do no 
serious harm. 

The vexed problem of the relative quality of raw material 
that goes to fill the many grades of English school can never 
be adequately solved. It is easy for a public school catering 
for the richer classes to exact such a high standard of attain- 
ment at entrance as to skim off the intellectual cream from 
the preparatory schools. But it would be unsound to infer 
from an examination of this particular raw material in this 
particular school that the upper classes have a higher 
standard of intellect than the lower. Every public school 
master knows that he has to deal with some fine and with 
some very indifferent material ; and he does his best with 
both. With the exception of those few sections of society 
that have been proved to contain a rather high proportion 
of degenerates, it would be very difficult to prove that any 
one social class has more intellect than the others. Society 
is never static ; economic factors exercise a powerful influence 
on different classes at different times ; the leaven of success 
and failure, by raising and lowering men in the social scale, 
is constantly blurring the dividing line between the classes. 

It is now generally recognised that the professional class, 
from whom the public schools have in the past recruited 
their best pupils, is no longer able to bear the severe financial 
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strain inseparable from a public school and university 
education. Many professional men are now forced to send 
their sons to a day school in order to husband their resources 
for the university period that is to follow. Apart, then, from 
those conditions of heredity and environment that operate 
more directly on individuals than on classes, it may be 
allowed that the average day school boy is possessed of 
potentialities equally as great as those of his wealthier 
brother in the great boarding schools. But it does not follow 
from this that his opportunities are commensurate with 
those of the public school boy, nor that in after life he will 
exercise an equal influence; for equality in capacity is a 
very different thing from equality of opportunity. 

The modern secondary day schools, admirable as they 
are, and in many ways superior as they are to the older 
foundations, do not at present do justice to the human 
material in their charge. Such a criticism can, of course, 
be levelled at any human institution ; it is just as true of the 
public schools, which have not wholly fulfilled the injunction 
“Freely have ye received, freely give.” But the fact 
remains that the best public schools exert a profounder if 
less extensive influence, inculcate a higher standard of public 
service, and, in general, produce a finer product than the 
best of the modern day schools. The weaknesses of the public 
school are legion, but I do not think they are as vital as 
those of the secondary school ; nor do I consider the failings 
of the public school boy as fundamental as those of the less 
fortunate day boy. It will be difficult to substantiate these 
criticisms, partly because of the subtle distinctions that will 
have to be made between the two types of boy, which, after 
all, are so much alike, and partly because of the obvious differ- 
ences in tradition and social environment between the old 
and the new institutions. 

Mr Hendy’s “ critical appreciation ”’ of the public schools 
in the last number of the HipBeErtT leaves little to be said 
about them. I shall confine myself here to a similarly 
critical appreciation of the secondary school. Making 
allowances for the limitations inseparable from all general 
statements, I think it will be conceded that the day school 
boy is keen and alert, and finds life a serious but pleasant 
thing. His outlook is fresh, he is astonishingly responsive, 
he reacts readily to his environment, while the usually 
limited means of his parents ensure in him an attitude of 
seriousness towards his work that is often lacking in the 
sons of wealthy parents. He has escaped the fetish worship 
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of games, and hence possesses a truer sense of value and 
proportion than is possessed by the boy (and schoolmaster) 
whose reverence for sports so often leads to a confusion of 
means with ends. As a rule, he is far more appreciative of 
the few good things that come his way, his pathetically 
limited playing fields, his hopelessly inadequate school 
library, the unselfish devotion of his teachers, than the boy 
who, being familiar from infancy with advantages that the 
poorer boy has never dreamt of, tends to take them for 
granted as part of the heritage of youth. It is possible, but 
not inevitable, that the day school boy gains a deep know- 
ledge into some of the realities of existence, into the small 
but not insignificant duties that go to make the common 
round. He cleans his own and perhaps the family’s boots, 
he is not unaware of those domestic economies that make it 
possible for his parents to make ends meet ; he is forced to 
realise that all good things are the result of labour and 
perhaps of sacrifice, that bread and butter, boots and 
clothing, books and education, do not come to him directly 
from a beneficent providence that supplies human needs 
merely for the asking. In such an environment no boy can 
become blasé except under wickedly indulgent parents. If 
he realises the full significance of all these things he has 
made at least one step in the right direction. Nevertheless, 
granting that some of these seeming drawbacks are in 
reality advantages, it cannot be denied that there are grave 
limitations in the boy himself, in the school he attends, and 
in the social conditions under which he lives. While this 
remains so, it is doubtful whether the day schools could take 
up and bear the burden that the public schools have borne 
for so long. If the public schools failed the nation, as some 
prophesy they are doing, I have no doubt that the secondary 
schools would sustain the trial in time, but that they could 
take up and perform the task now I cannot believe. Some 
of the flaws in the secondary school system are, quite 
obviously, but the failings of youth. Advancing years will 
mellow the greenness of immaturity; but more drastic 
methods will be necessary to eradicate the rest. 

Risk is inseparable from all great enterprise. The British 
Empire may have been conquered “in a fit of absence of 
mind,” but there can be little doubt that its expansion and 
administration have been the result of the capacity of its 
builders for taking risks. A discussion of the morality of 
empire building is beside the point, but the facts connected 
with the formation of most empires happen to be strikingly 
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relevant to this argument, especially those connected with 
the growth of the British Empire. The men who, mis- 
guidedly or not, made it their life’s work to protect and main- 
tain the hard-won honours of empire, with little thought for 
their bodily comfort, with no thought for their own safety, 
with scarcely a glance at the future and the insecurities 
attendant upon old age, were men who were happy in taking 
risks. The dangers they faced were not necessarily connected 
with war; there were also the hazards inseparable from the 
duties of the lone outpost of trade, exploration and religion. 
I do not refer to the Clives, the Wellesleys, the Nelsons, 
the Cooks and the Livingstones, but to the thousands of 
unwept and unsung men who have lived a strenuous life of 
obscure and unselfish service. During the last century the 
public schools supplied most of these men. Are the secondary 
schools of to-day prepared to face and capable of facing the 
risks of their generation ? It would be very easy to point to 
individual cases and to answer this question in the affirma- 
tive. But such advocacy would prove nothing in the end. 
Although the great missionaries of the last century were 
almost all men of lowly parentage, a well-known medical 
missionary, with long and wide experience of the mission 
field, and especially of the difficult work in East Africa, quite 
recently stated that the public school boy tackled this work 
far better than the man from the elementary and secondary 
schools. His experience had been that the public school boy, 
having given up more, was content to give up all, that he 
withstood harder knocks and lasted longer than the other. 
Not from such slender evidence as this, but from an intimate 
knowledge of the boy himself, I maintain that, in spite of his 
many excellent qualities, the average secondary school boy, 
through no fault of his own, has acquired a strong tendency 
to play for safety. If he continues to prepare for an existence 
in the quiet backwaters of respectability and security he can 
never hope to take up the burden of the public schools and 
fulfil the traditions he is heir to. And yet there is no intrinsic 
difference between the day boy and the boarding school boy. 
The difference is not one of nature but of nurture; and the 
cause of it can be traced to social and economic factors. 
Notwithstanding the low fees of our State-aided secondary 
schools and the large proportion of free places in them, many 
parents find the maintenance of sons and daughters at these 
schools a great strain on their limited resources. As a natural 
consequence fathers and mothers are extremely anxious that 
their efforts shall be crowned with the joy of seeing their 
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children in settled positions, safely engaged in occupations 
which lead to an assured income and to a pension at the 
end of a life of respectable toil. These parents, rather 
naturally, feel that they cannot afford to take risks or make 
experiments in placing their sons in any of the more 
hazardous employments of which the world is so full. It is 
impossible not to sympathise with their point of view, while 
regretting its sad effect. From infancy, then, the sons of the 
lower middle classes are reared in an atmosphere of “ safety 
first,” and live the most impressionable years of their 
existence in the intense but narrow life of the family. Sacred 
as the family bond may be, it is not incapable of doing harm. 
Home should be the centre but not the boundary of the 
affections, but the world of the day boy centres around the 
family circle, the school and locality in which he lives. His 
friends come from a five or ten mile radius of his home, 
whereas the boys at a public school come from the four 
corners of the world. Consequently his general knowledge 
is smaller, and this is hardly compensated for by a superficial 
knowledge of local politics. The big world to him is an 
uncharted sea and his ambitions are often as small as his 
little world. In the respectable but poor home national or 
imperial responsibility does not loom large before the ever- 
present spectre of the struggle for existence. But through it 
all the boy works hard, although he does not play as hard as 
he might, and sometimes he does not play at all, while he 
applies himself with energy to the achievement of an ambition 
that may not be worthy of him. 

And what of the school itself ? Here again generalisations 
are dangerous. There are many splendidly-equipped, well- 
situated efliciently-staffed schools, but there are others 
situated, in mean streets, in districts where dilapidated 
suburbia reigns supreme, surrounded by a few square 
yards of asphalt paving strangely called a “ playground.” 
Sometimes the inadequate playing fields are miles away 
from school or home, at distances that prohibit play more 
than once a week, weather permitting. This unpleasant 
type of school was, of course, planned at a time when 
economy rather than vision held the minds of local authori- 
ties. The schools that are springing up now to satisfy the 
increased need for secondary education leave little to be 
desired as far as bricks and mortar and open spaces are 
concerned. But these are rather the exception than the 
rule. 

It is generally admitted that the corporate life of the 
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modern day school is much less developed than that at the 
boarding school. This perhaps is inevitable when each unit 
of the corporation is dispersed homewards twice daily in 
obedience to the centrifugal forces that are constantly at 
work in the dual life of the day boy. Religion as an integrat- 
ing force is hardly existent, bicycle sheds are built where the 
school chapel ought to be ; and classrooms specially adapted 
for teaching and learning are lying idle while solitary boys 
scattered in small houses all over the neighbourhood struggle 
unaided through their “‘ homework.” Organised games are 
developing rapidly along public school lines, but most 
secondary schools have a long way to go before these games 
perform the service expected of them. Out- of- school 
activities are very flourishing in all schools, a somewhat 
modern development due to the increasingly unselfish 
spirit of the staff, who have not failed to realise the tre- 
mendous educational value of the extra-curricular aspect of 
education. Nevertheless, the day school master puts in 
much less time than most masters at boarding schools, who 
can scarcely be said to be free from some form of responsi- 
bility from 7 a.m. to 10.30 p.m. It must be admitted that 
one of the difficulties of the keen headmaster of a day school 
is to banish from his staff the attitude that regards the day’s 
work as ended at 4 p.m., and the man who pleads in explana- 
tion, ‘“‘ I have married a wife and cannot come.” 

One final criticism remains. The new and vigorous 
growth of the secondary branch of education came at the 
end of the period in which Spencer and Huxley had thundered 
against the old classical curriculum and had won a tardy 
recognition of the value of the physical sciences. Conceived 
in the midst of the scientific age, the new schools have never 
ceased to revere science and tolerate the classics. The Great 
War then burst upon an astonished world and further 
demonstrated the need for the scientifically-trained mind, 
and the reverence for scientific training increased. In- 
dustrialists with great ability but short memories, who had 
learnt all they knew through the only sound way of learning 
any trade, by practical apprenticeship to it, demanded 
vocational training before instead of during apprenticeship. 
This demand forced the new schools to provide instruction 
in the so-called “ useful’ subjects, and parents saw little 
good in those parts of the curriculum that had not an 
obvious money-making value. The ultimate result has been 
that the spirit of the new generation is scientific rather than 
humanistic, and its learning is extensive rather than inten- 
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sive. In fact, its outlook is more akin to that of Mr H. G. 
Wells than to that of Plato. In my own case, the years 
that have elapsed since I left the secondary school, of which 
I am justly proud, have been largely employed in getting 
back to Plato (in translation !), and I am only now beginning 
to feel that I am walking on my feet instead of on stilts. 
This is not a plea for the much over-rated classical education ; 
it is an attempt to diagnose present ills. : 

The way of salvation seems to lie along two comple- 
mentary paths. First, although economic factors set limits 
to most of our secular activities, they have no power to hold 
the soul in chains. May it not then be possible to infuse the 
joy of adventure into the spirit of youth by a direct attack 
on the pernicious doctrine of “ safety first,” and by direct 
propaganda in the sacred cause of danger? Risk must 
be regarded as the supreme condition of the higher life. 
With the fearful, “‘ with the slothful, with the mawkish, 
the unmanly,” such life has naught to do. MReared in 
such an atmosphere the children might extend their gaze 
to the wider horizons of heroic achievement. The second 
path is easier because more practical. It may be described 
in a few words. Graft whatsoever things are good in the 
public school on to the secondary school. With a few 
notable exceptions, the attempts made in this direction have 
been feeble. There is much scope for further effort. The 
public school can itself help greatly by training its boys 
to be secondary school masters; but reformation must 
ultimately come from the day schools themselves. They 
must become the centre of the corporate life of the 
boy. There is everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
the school becoming the scene of the boy’s activities from 
morning chapel until supervised preparation in the evening. 
The school must be the inspiration of a far greater part of 
the boy’s life, providing for all sides of his complex nature. 
His work, his games, the employment of his leisure, the well- 
stocked school library, must each help to produce that unity 
in diversity which is the essence of the true wniversitas, and 
which alone develops the highest form of allegiance. The 
school must be the microcosm, the epitome of the ideals and 
action of the great world. School life would then have a 
deeper meaning, traditions would be made and enriched ; 
children would be longer under the charge of educational 
experts and parents would be relieved of part of their 
responsibilities without any weakening of the family tie. 
In fact, while the artificial side of public school life would 
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be avoided, its best elements would be retained, and at the 
same time some of the restricting influences of the narrower 
home life would automatically disappear. And in all and 
through all must be the corporate religious life of the school 
chapel, closely allied with the fierce team work of the playing 
field, radiating outwards into a life of varied and world-wide 
service. Thus equipped, the school of the future need not 
fear its destiny. The pre-requisites are public authorities 
with courage and vision, wise parents, and schoolmasters 
capable of unlimited work and a little sacrifice. The boy 
will do the rest. 


EK. B. CASTLE. 
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THE FOURTH GOSPEL AND SOME 
RECENT CRITICISM. 


VINCENT TAYLOR, Pu.D., D.D. (Lonp.). 


THE flood of literature on questions relating to the Fourth 
Gospel shows no signs of abating; on the contrary, and 
especially in Great Britain, the Johannine problem has 
received an ever-increasing attention in recent years. Every 
aspect of the question is being eagerly canvassed with a 
patience and an industry which bear a striking witness to 
the importance of the inquiry. Half a century ago J. B. 
Lightfoot emphasised the vital significance for the Christian 
Faith of the Apostolic authorship of the Gospel. He de- 
scribed its genuineness as “ the centre of the position ” of 
those who uphold the historical truth of the New Testa- 
ment, and maintained that so long as this position held its 
ground the assaults of Rationalists and Unitarians upon 
revealed religion would inevitably prove ineffective. ‘The 
claim of the Fourth Gospel to be the work of St John, the 
son of Zebedee, was, if true, ‘‘ the most formidable, not to 
say an insuperable, obstacle ” in the way of both classes of 
assailants. 

Few would think of stating the issue in such terms to-day. 
The validity of revealed religion can never depend upon the 
authorship of a book. Moreover, the position, as Lightfoot 
saw it, has caved in. No one can prove, and scarcely any 
one attempts to prove, that the Fourth Gospel is the com- 
position of the son of Zebedee. 

But if the precise form in which Lightfoot expressed 
his conviction has proved wanting, it must be said that 
with unerring vision he fixed his eye on the crucial import- 
ance of the Fourth Gospel. Be the authorship what it 
may, the connection between the witness of this Gospel 
and so much that goes under the name of historical 
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Christianity is both intimate and vital. Substantially, the 
issue is whether or not the Pauline theology has any factual 
basis. It was clearly the evangelist’s conviction that it 
had such a basis, and it was to convey this belief to others 
that he wrote. But was he justified in holding this con- 
viction ? Is he an interpreter of history, or an artist em- 
bodying his dreams ? 

It is some apprehension of the seriousness of this issue, 
more or less clearly felt, and not merely the attraction of a 
critical problem undeniably fascinating, which explains the 
large and ever-growing literature belonging to the Johannine 
problem. 

There is reason to think that the next task to be under- 
taken in the discussion of the Fourth Gospel is a kind of 
stocktaking. Are there any positions which seem definitely 
won, and which therefore may serve as footholds for further 
advance ? 


The date of the Gospel is perhaps the question on which 
the largest amount of agreement has been reached. The 
days are gone for ever when Baur could plead for the year 
170 as the date of composition, and this is just as true of the 


year 150 on which some of his followers fixed, and of the 
year 140 which Schmiedel, influenced by the supposed 
allusion in John v. 43 to Bar Cochba’s rebellion, suggested. 
Step by step, in a progress largely secured by the labours of 
Lightfoot, Westcott, Zahn and Sanday, the date has been 
forced back to the end of the first century, or the opening 
years of the second. Professor Bacon may be said to sum 
up the discussion when he declares that the ‘ formative 
period ” of the Fourth Gospel ‘‘ has already been determined 
- closely as the data available, or likely to become available, 
admit.” 

Equally decisive is the question of the provenance of the 
Gospel. It is true that the late Canon Burney has pleaded 
for Antioch as the region where the Fourth Gospel first 
appeared, but the evidence offered is not convincing, and 
cannot really be compared with that which converges on 
Proconsular Asia, and on Ephesus its metropolis, as the 
place of origin. Bacon, indeed, can urge with justice that 
the modern form of the Johannine question is but slightly, 
if at all, a question of date and provenance. Lightfoot’s 
battle-ground has become a well-established base of departure. 

Again, we are at liberty to assume, with a high degree of 
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confidence, that the author was a Jew. The exceptions to 
the almost unanimous agreement of modern scholars on this 
point are Professor Grill, of Tibingen, and M. Loisy. Alike 
by his knowledge of the Hebrew Bible, his acquaintance 
with current Messianic expectations, his generally correct 
but un-Greek style, his familiarity with Jewish feasts, 
parties and customs, the evangelist plainly reveals his 
nationality. The objection that he speaks of the high- 
priesthood as if it were an annual office is amply met by the 
reply that in describing Caiaphas as high priest “‘ that year ” 
the evangelist means “ that fateful year,” “‘ that year of all 
years,’ while his use of the term ‘‘ the Jews ”’ in reference 
to his own people is explained by the probability of his 
long separation from his native land, and by the part which 
his fellow-countrymen had played in the rejection and 
crucifixion of Jesus. On this question Dr J. Estlin Carpenter 
justly remarks : ‘‘ However hard it is to explain the language 
imputed to Jesus about his own people, by almost universal 
consent the evangelist was himself a Jew.’’ Whether the 
evangelist was a Palestinian Jew is more open to question. 
He certainly has an accurate and detailed knowledge of 
Palestinian topography, and of the Temple and its environs 
in particular. Few geographical difficulties meet us in the 
Gospel, the most notable being the description of the Sea of 
Galilee as the Sea of Tiberias, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that with fuller knowledge these would be explained. At 
least a “ pilgrim’s knowledge ”’ of Palestine is commonly 
granted to the evangelist, and how far this is a minimum is 
best discussed in connection with the question as to whether 
he was an eye-witness of the ministry of Jesus. 

The fact that the evangelist was strongly affected by the 
complex influences of his Hellenistic environment is beyond 
dispute. It is here, in the study of the Gospel in relation to 
its environment, that modern research has won its greatest 
triumphs, and among many who have contributed to this 
advance may be mentioned Wendland, Wellhausen, Harnack, 
Bousset, Bultmann, Loisy, Bacon, and in this country 
Stanton, Moffatt, Gardner, and Carpenter. If the evangelist 
was a Jew by birth, he was by reason of his training and 
sympathies a Greek. The extent to which he was influenced 
by Stoicism, the Alexandrian philosophy, the mystery 
religions, Gnosticism, and the like, are matters upon which 
warm disputes will long be waged ; but of the effect of such 
influences upon the evangelist’s presentation of his story 
and of his version of the sayings and discourses of Jesus 
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there can be no question. There is something very refreshing 
in Canon Streeter’s confession that to him it has always 
been a matter of no little surprise that defenders of orthodoxy, 
of all people, should be anxious to find the ancestry of the 
evangelist’s Logos doctrine not in a conception of Philo, 
but “in a Rabbinic paraphrase which is at best a rather 
childish attempt to dodge the necessity of thought.” 

Yet another point on which a large measure of agreement 
has been reached is the contention that the Apocalypse and 
the Fourth Gospel are the works of different authors. That 
these writings come to us from the same region, and have 
certain ideas and expressions in common, is not to be denied, 
and, in a sense, they may be said to be products of the 
“‘ Johannine school”; but their wide differences of style, 
standpoint, atmosphere, and treatment, render the attempt 
to attribute them to the same pen, or even to the same mind, 
impossible. It is with complete justification that Canon 
Charles claims that the theory of Dionysius as to diversity 
of authorship “ has passed out of the region of hypothesis 
and may now safely be regarded as an established con- 
clusion.”” Charles has demonstrated that the linguistic 
character of the Apocalypse is ‘‘ absolutely unique,”’ and that 
its author thinks in Hebrew while he writes in Greek, and 
in this matter succeeded in convincing the late Dr James 
Hope Moulton, although, it is true, the late Canon Burney 
remained on the other side. The question, however, is not 
one of style alone. The ordinary reader easily perceives the 
yawning gap which separates the hot Apocalyptic hopes of 
the Seer from the Christian mysticism of the evangelist, and 
the Christ who goes forth to tread the winepress of the wrath 
of God from the Good Shepherd of the Gospel. ‘Is it not 
evident,” Dr Carpenter asks, ‘that the two books are 
conceived in far distant spheres of thought, and can the 
interval have been leaped by the same mind?” 

There is good reason to suppose that the Johannine 
Epistles come from the hand of the evangelist. Renan, 
indeed, went so far as to say that if there is one thing in the 
domain of criticism which is probable, it is that the first at 
least of these Epistles is by the same author as the Gospel. 
Not all scholars have taken this view; Schmiedel, Moffatt, 
Scott, and others have registered their dissent, and Lord 
Charnwood attributes the First Epistle, but not the Gospel, 
to the Apostle ; but it may safely be said that this represents 
a minority view, and that Dr Brooke’s conclusion, that 
“there are no adequate reasons for setting aside the 
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traditional view which attributes the Epistle and Gospel to 
the same authorship,’ commands a fairly general assent. 
The remaining and briefer Epistles offer less data for com- 
parison, and among recent writers we have Charles on one 
side and Stanton on the other. In view of his searching 
linguistic examination, it is probable that Charles is right in 
attributing all the Epistles to the author of the Gospel, and, 
if so, Streeter’s recent suggestion that the two epistles of the 
Elder are the author’s signature to the Gospel and the First 
Epistle, becomes one of very great importance.! 

Yet another point which research has removed from the 
realms of conjecture is the evangelist’s use of Mark as a 
source. It is true that for centuries the traditional view 
was that the evangelist was familiar with all the Synoptics, 
and that he wrote with the idea of supplementing them. 
But in modern times this assumption, like so many more, 
has been challenged and subjected to criticism by Bacon, 
Buckley, Stanton, Streeter, Carpenter, and others. The 
result of these inquiries may be summarised as follows: 
Opinion is practically unanimous that the evangelist used 
Mark ; it is divided as to the use of Luke ; and, on the whole, 
unfavourable to the writer’s use of Matthew. The import- 
ance of this question is greater than at first sight it appears 
to be, as may be indicated by a quotation from Streeter : 
“The dependence of the Fourth Gospel upon two earlier 
lives of Christ, neither of which purports to be the work of 
eye-witnesses, would make it hard to accept the tradition 
which ascribes it to an apostle, even if that ascription 
involved no other difficulties.””> There is, of course, another 
consideration to be borne in mind along with this, and that 
is the “extraordinary independence’ with which the 
evangelist writes, the “‘ masterful way ” in which he deals 
with the narratives of his predecessors. With much reason 
Streeter contends that this fact, coupled with the evangelist’s 
evident familiarity with Palestinian topography and Rabbinic 
usage, “‘ is much easier to explain on the hypothesis that he 
was a personage who possessed, and was recognised as 
possessing, a claim to write with independent authority.” 

The remaining question to be considered in the present 
section is more important than any which has yet been 


1“ We are forced to conclude that all four documents are by the 
same hand. And few people, I would add, with any feeling for literary 
style or for the finer nuance of character and feeling, would hesitate to 
affirm this, but for the implications which seem to be involved ” (Streeter, 
The Four Gospels, p. 460). 
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noticed : it is the agreement of recent critics, almost without 
exception, in denying the direct Apostolic authorship of the 
Gospel. Twenty-one years ago, when Dr E. F. Scott pub- 
lished his stimulating book, The Fourth Gospel, its Purpose 
and Theology, he was taken to task for quietly assuming this 
position; but, if recent scholarship is any guide, no one 
could justly be criticised for taking this course to-day. 
Indeed, to anyone who reads in succession the works of 
contemporary British scholars on the Fourth Gospel, the 
agreement in rejecting the Apostolic authorship is positively 
astonishing ; only a rare voice or two is heard on the other 
side. The collapse of the traditional position has all the 
decisiveness of a landslide. ‘“‘ And the ruin of that house 
was great” is the only language apposite to the situation. 
I mention British scholarship in particular because, while 
we can never forget the monumental work of Zahn, it is in 
this country that the Apostolic authorship has been defended 
with so much ability and tenacity of purpose. The works 
of Westcott, Lightfoot, Drummond, and Sanday belong to 
the classical literature of the subject, distinguished alike 
for their ripe scholarship and patient industry. All the 
more striking becomes the change which definitely set in 
about 1920. In that year there appeared Stanton’s judicial 
treatise on the Fourth Gospel and Charles’ epoch-making 
commentary on the Apocalypse, and subsequently and in 
rapid succession we have had more or less detailed discussions 
of the Johannine problem by Garvie, Burney, Streeter, 
Strachan, Muirhead, Charnwood, Nolloth, and Carpenter. 
These discussions have been marked by keen penetration 
and an earnest desire to arrive at truth, and the significant 
feature is that, with a single exception, all these writers 
unite in rejecting the direct authorship of the Gospel by 
John, the son of Zebedee. The exception is C. F. Nolloth, 
who remains with Bishop Gore a convinced supporter of the 
traditional position. To the list of scholars mentioned 
above must also be added the name of Dr A. E. Brooke, 
who, writing in Peake’s Commentary, thinks that, while 
the Apostle John visited Ephesus, there has been confusion 
in early tradition between him and another John, perhaps 
his disciple, who lived till Trajan’s reign. We must also 
add the names of those who previous to 1920 departed 
from traditional views, including Abbott, Moffatt, Gardner, 
Jackson, Burkitt, and Inge. Moreover, as is well known, 
Sanday himself towards the end of his long life underwent 
a change of mind ; his final admission that he was ‘“‘ probably 
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wrong” in his earlier views is an intriguing statement, 
which, alas! can never be fully explained. Among the names 
cited above none is so significant as that of Stanton. Seven- 
teen years before he published his discussion of the Fourth 
Gospel in Part III. of his Gospels as Historical Documents, 
Stanton had treated the external evidence in Part I. of the 
same work, and it is evident that, apart from a tell-tale 
sentence at the end, the whole drift of his exposition was in 
the direction of affirming the Apostolic authorship of the 
Gospel. All the more important becomes the work of 1920 
in which he definitely turns away from that position. It is 
not possible to state his argument in a few lines, but if a 
single extract can indicate the considerations which weighed 
most with him, the following may be selected : 


“Nor is the mental growth which must be assumed 
to have taken place in the evangelist, if he was one of 
the Twelve, through having been brought under new 
influences, and called to meet new intellectual and 
spiritual needs, perhaps an inconceivable one. But is it 
probable ; more particularly is it probable if John, the 
son of Zebedee, was the disciple in question ? I do not 
think it can be held to be so by anyone who will duly 
consider the course of his life so far as we know it” 
(The Gospels as Historical Documents, Part III., p. 280). 


It would be difficult to cite a passage more important in 
the discussion of the Johannine problem in recent times than 
this, if we have regard to the point of view which Stanton 
expressed and the massive character of his scholarship. His 
investigation has convinced Lord Charnwood, and many 
others, that the Fourth Gospel was “ actually written by a 
follower and pupil of the Apostle ” ; and, while this particular 
hypothesis must itself remain a matter for further inquiry, 
it may safely be said that on the question of the direct 
Apostolic authorship the decisive step has now been taken. 


II. 


On the borderline betwcen positions which seem assured 
and those still under dispute stands the question of the 
identity of “‘ the disciple whom Jesus loved.” Indeed, we 
might transfer this question to the previous section but for 
the uncertainty which besets the authorship of the Johannine 
Appendix. In the case of John xxi. there can be no doubt 
at all that the Beloved Disciple is the apostle John. Most 
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scholars would hold that the same identification is true of 
John xiii. 23, xix. 26, xx. 2, but a more definite conclusion 
regarding the authorship of the Appendix seems necessary 
to supply ground for full confidence. Professor Bacon’s 
explanation of the disciple as an ideal figure wins few 
converts, although his treatment of the question has probably 
done much to develop the view that, if the Beloved Disciple 
is indeed the apostle, he is the son of Zebedee idealised. 
The authorship of the Appendi# is a question which to 
some extent can be isolated and treated in itself. Unfor- 
tunately, on this issue agreement has not been reached ; 
and yet, in view of recent research, the difficulties ought 
not to prove insuperable. So long as the author of the 
Gospel was found in the apostle, it was difficult, if not 
impossible, to attribute John xxi. to his pen, for the situation 
most naturally presupposed in the chapter is that of the 
recent death of the Beloved Disciple. All the difficulties 
by no means vanish when the evangelist is distinguished 
from the apostle, but they are materially lessened. The 
linguistic difficulties, often summarised,? were never really 
formidable. The Appendiz does contain words and phrases ® 
at variance with those elsewhere found in the Gospel, and a 
few common words? not found in John ixx.; but such 
evidence—so different from that in the case of Mark xvi. 
9-20—can only reasonably be invoked in support of stronger 
objections, while the similarity of the passage to the rest 
of the Gospel in structure and vocabulary strongly supports 
the prima facie case for unity of authorship suggested by the 
unbroken textual evidence. Nor do other objections seem 
weighty. The lack of self-consistency and life-likeness in 
the fishing scene may well be due to the nature of the 
material with which the writer deals ; while the suggestion 
of a different attitude to the Parousia rests on no more 
solid ground than the nature of the rumour (John xxi. 23) 
which perforce he must discuss. It is probably the far- 
reaching implications of the decision which lead many 
scholars to prefer to keep an open mind ; for, if the evangelist 
wrote John xxi. 1-23, strong evidence is afforded for the 
1 “The Beloved Disciple, then, will be an Apostle; but he is that 
Apostle transfigured into the ideal disciple. And that the Apostle the 
author had in mind was John can hardly, I think, admit of serious doubt ” 


(Streeter, The Four Gospels, p. 482). Cf. Strachan, The Fourth Evangelist, 
pp. 45 ff. 


2 By Lightfoot, Moffatt, Stanton, Wade, and others. 
3 davepodobar, pavepoiv éavrdv; oi ddeApoi; dpviov, mpoBariov. 
4 émorpédw, ioxtw, ToAudw. 
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Ephesine residence of the apostle John. In any case, it is 
in the highest degree unlikely that John xxi. 24 (‘‘ This is 
the disciple which beareth witness of these things, and wrote 
these things: and we know that his witness is true ”’) was 
written by the evangelist. On this point there is very wide 
agreement, though the scholars who regard the Appendix as 
the addition of a later writer generally take John xxi. 1-24 
as a single whole. 

This is perhaps the place where we can discuss to the best 
advantage the tradition of the Ephesine residence of the 
apostle. It cannot be doubted that this question has 
suffered from being bound up with that of the apostolic 
authorship of the Gospel ; and it is much to be desired, now 
that the latter position is so widely abandoned, that the 
former should be debated afresh. It is true that in the two 
cases the traditional evidence is much the same. None the 
less, “‘ false in one false in both ” is in this matter a very 
misleading assumption. The two things do not stand on 
the same plane. The residence of the apostle in Ephesus, 
if it is a fact, would, as Stanton contends, be “ matter of 
common knowledge, about which it would have been 
exceedingly difficult for an error to arise and to hold its 
ground ”; while, on the other hand, “ the writing of the 
Gospel would be a work performed in private, of which few 
could have direct knowledge, while from the first there 
would be a general disposition to magnify the apostle’s 
connection with the book if he had, or could be supposed to 
have had, any at all ” (The Gospels as Historical Documents, 
Part III., pp. 279 f). To this excellent argument we may add 
the probability, supported by the few (and debated) quota- 
tions in Ignatius and Justin Martyr, that the Gospel only 
slowly won its assured place in early Christian favour. Early 
confusion on the question of authorship by no means carries 
with it the necessity of denying the apostle’s sojourn in 
Ephesus. Indeed, it is likely enough that the fact of the 
confusion requires the rest of the tradition. 

No doubt we must be careful lest we be guilty of trying 
to save at all costs the remnants of a discredited tradition. 
It is of no use to “dig in”? at Cambrai if the only sound 
halting place is the line of the Marne. But an objection of 
this kind may well be superficial, for there is good reason to 
think that in retaining the tradition of the Ephesine residence 
we really do stand on the banks of the Marne. Four con- 
siderations point in this direction: (1) In the first place, 
the tradition itself is strong. It is vouched for by Clement of 
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Alexandria, Polycrates of Ephesus, the author of the 
Muratorian Canon, Irenzeus, and Justin Martyr; and not 
only are these witnesses independent, and as far removed 
from each other as Egypt, Asia Minor, Rome and Gaul, 
but they also presuppose a tradition which had long been 
current and which had established itself in every part of the 
Christian world. (2) Again, the Appendiz, whatever its 
authorship, points in the same direction. (3) The fact also 
that no less than five New Testament books, written in 
Ephesus or its neighbourhood, have been attributed to the 
apostle’s pen is most naturally accounted for if St. John 
had some association with that city.1 (4) Further, the very 
independence of the Gospel, and the fact that on several 
important points its witness is superior to that of the 
Synoptists, are matters harmonious with the tradition. To 
these arguments we must add the fact that impugners of the 
Gospel, like the Alogi, never attempted to contest the tradition 
that St John had lived in Ephesus, although it would have 
served their interests to do so, and also the fact that the 
Asian Quartodecimans expressly defended their practice and 
beliefs regarding the time for observing Easter by pleading 
the example of the apostle who had lived amongst them. 
These points need to be considered afresh by critics who 
have satisfied themselves that the inquiry ought now to 
be limited to the study of the Gospel itself, or who treat 
the external evidence as if it were mainly a study in the 
stupidities of Irenzeus. 

Thus far I have left out of account the alleged Papias 
tradition as to the martyrdom of the apostle, and this omission 
must now be repaired. The evidence consists of the state- 
ments of two later writers, Georgius Harmartolus (ninth 
century) and Philip of Sidé (fifth century), supported by 
a Syriac Martyrology of the fifth century and probably also 
by the sixth century Calendar of Carthage, by the silence of 
certain early writers who do not mention St John among 
the surviving apostles, and by Mark x. 39 (the saying about 
the Cup and Baptism) which is supposed to imply the death 
of both James and John. This evidence has been accepted 
as conclusive by many Continental scholars, and by Moffatt, 
Burkitt, Charles, Strachan, and others, in Great Britain ; 
but it has been adversely criticised by Zahn, Harnack, 
Stanton, and more recently by Nolloth, whose discussion of 


1 Justin, who about the year 185 lived for a time in Ephesus, expressly 
per to the Apocalypse as the work of a certain John, “ one of the Apostles 
ist.” 
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the evidence is particularly thorough and trenchant. It is 
perhaps the reproach of modern scholarship that it should be 
so divided on this issue. In particular, the opinion of Canon 
Charles, who thinks the evidence sufficient to remove the 
Papias tradition “‘ from the sphere of hypothesis into that 
of reasonably established facts of history,” is surprising ; 
for the opinion may be hazarded that counsel of average 
abilities would have no difficulty in tearing the case to 
shreds. As against the tradition that St John suffered 
martyrdom the following points may be summarised : (1) the 
fact that the very MS. of the Chronicle of Georgius, which 
supplies the alleged quotation, itself contains the ordinary 
tradition of the longevity of St John; (2) the doubt that 
Georgius and Philip are independent witnesses ; (3) the fact 
that Philip of Sidé is a proved bungler among early ecclesi- 
astical historians ; (4) the very doubtful evidence supplied 
by the Calendars, the Syriac Calendar in particular 4; 
(5) the dubious character of the interpretation assigned to 
Mark x. 39; (6) the improbability that the Church in Asia 
Minor would have denied to its greatest saint the crown of 
martyrdom ; (7) the silence of Irenzeus and Eusebius, who 
doubtless had read the five books of Papias. A study of 
the history of the discussion leaves upon the mind the 
suspicion that the treatment of the question has suffered 
from the very usefulness of the alleged quotation, and 
especially from the potency of the very specious argument 
that, in view of the dominant ecclesiastical tradition, it is 
remarkable that so little evidence of the martyrdom of 
John has survived. Vain as prophecy sometimes is, I 
would venture to predict that as time goes by we shall hear 
less about the importance of the alleged quotation. It is 
noteworthy that in the latest discussion of the Johannine 
literature Dr J. Estlin Carpenter, while admitting that “the 
view of the relatively early death of the apostle in Palestine 
has gained a large amount of assent,” takes up a cautious atti- 
tude towards the question, and remarks that “the student 
who examines the passages collected by Dr Charles may not 
feel his confidence that the Papias tradition is ‘ removed 
from the sphere of hypotnesis into that of reasonably 


1 “What a strange Calendar,” writes Harnack, “which would 
have us believe that Stephen was martyred on Dec. 26, James and 
John on Dec. 27, Peter and Paul on Dec. 28, while for a long while 
other days of martyrdom had been current in the Church for James, 
Paul and Peter!” (Harnack, cited by Nolloth, The Fourth Evangelist, 
p. 78 n.). 
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We must next examine the indications within the Gospel} po 
which point to the use of a tradition separate and distinc, wy 
from that embodied in the Synoptic Gospels. This question ey 
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character of the Fourth Gospel in general, a question, it if pe 
needless to say, on which the widest differences of opinion} if 
are prevalent. The immediate question concerns the sources§ ey 
of information to which the evangelist had access. Streeter of 
has recently presented a strong argument in favour of thef th 


hypothesis that the evangelist has made use of Jerusalem se 
traditions. That the evangelist should have treated a sourcef pg 
like Mark, about a quarter of a century after its composition,— su 
with so much freedom is indeed a remarkable phenomenon,f w; 
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Was the evangelist himself an eye-witness? It will be 
remembered that this question was the third link in the 
chain of argument by which Westcott, and many since, 
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sought to demonstrate the Apostolic authorship of the 
Gospel. As such the link is broken: the clear signs of the 
possession of a good historical tradition on the part of the 
writer do not really compel us to suppose that he was an 
eye-witness in the sense that Peter, James and John were 
eye-witnesses. And, indeed, with the Synoptic Gospels 
before us, the contrary suggestion can hardly be resisted, for 
lifelike as these Gospels are, even they are not the work of 
eye-witnesses. And yet we have to reckon with the words 
of John i. 14 (“* We beheld his glory ’’), and still more with 
the words of 1 John i. 1-4 (“ That which . . . we have 
seen with our eyes... and our hands handled. . .’’), 
passages which are not adequately interpreted by the 
suggestion of spiritual sight and hearing, if we deal justly 
with the terms used and the contexts in which they appear. 
The solution recently suggested by Stanton and other 
writers does greater justice to the dual situation than the 
views of either conservative or radical critics. Referring 
to the passages cited, Stanton claims that, reasonably to 
justify their use, we must “‘ at least suppose that the writer, 
if not old enough to have been an actual follower of Jesus 
in the days of His ministry, could yet regard himself and 
a few compeers as belonging to the generation then fast 
disappearing in which the great revelation had been made ” 
(The Gospels as Historical Documents, Part III., p. 142). 
Later in the same work he writes: ‘‘ One can, however, 
understand that the claim in question might be made by a 
youth or boy, younger by some years than the Apostle 
John . . . but who could remember having sometimes him- 
self seen and heard Jesus, and who had derived a sense of a 
knowledge, which was at least almost immediate, of the 
Divine revelation made in the Lord, by intimate association 
with His personal disciples very soon after His departure ” 
(op. cit., 281). In line with this interpretation is the sugges- 
tion of a number of writers, and recently of Strachan and 
G. W. Wade, that in the reference to the “ disciple known to 
the high priest’ (John xviii. 15) the evangelist ‘* actually 
and directly refers to himself.” “*‘ By mentioning that he 
had brought St Peter into the high priest’s court,’ Wade 
writes, ‘‘ he has introduced his own figure into a corner of 
one of the scenes which he describes (just as the Second 
Evangelist has done in Mark xiv. 51, 52)” (New Testament 
History, pp. 228 f). This is a conception of the evangelist as 
an eye-witness very different from that of Westcott, but it 
seems to rest on better foundations. 
Vou. XXV.—No. 4. 24 
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III. 


In the third and remaining part of our inquiry we are, 
indeed, upon the high seas, exposed to all the winds that 
blow and with little guidance from compass or stars. The 
questions at issue are the historical character of the narratives 
and of the discourse-matter peculiar to the Fourth Gospel. 

The debate between those who interpret the Gospel as a 
historic document, and those who explain its narratives as 
allegories and symbolic stories, shows no signs of ending ; 
but certain things are becoming clearer, and much the most 
interesting phase of present-day discussion is the work of 
those who try to do justice to the two sides of the case. In 
this respect Dr Carpenter’s treatment is disappointing, for 
he keeps steadily to one side of the discussion, finding 
illustrations of “ the use of religious tales as a vehicle for 
ideas of high import ” in such stories as those of John xxi., 
and in such “ significant miracles ”’ as the Marriage at Cana, 
the Healing of the Cripple at Bethesda, and the Raising of 
Lazarus. In the Gospel, he explains, the testimony of 
believers “* assumes historic form ”’ ; in reality, it is “‘ super- 
historic.” The words and works of Jesus are not “ the 
essential matters with which the evangelist is concerned ” ; 
what he strives to represent pictorially to the believer’s gaze 
is “a realm of the unseen, a whole world of thought and 
feeling on another plane,” and this he does through “‘ symbols 
and emblems.” It is too late in the day to object to language 
of this kind provided it is recognised that it represents one 
side of the truth, and one side only, for it is a futile repre- 
sentation of the evangelist’s task which represents him as 
entirely emancipated from any regard for the Church 
tradition of his day and from the necessity of rooting his 
message in history. Even a critic like Professor Bacon, who 
holds that the evangelist’s material is selected and adapted 
‘* with all the sovereign superiority to historical conditions 
of a true disciple of Paul,” admits that the names 
‘“* Nathanael” and “‘ Cana of Galilee,” and “ the explicit 
reference to the many current narratives of miracle,” “‘ are 
not easily explained without admission of a real element of 
more or less authentic report” (The Fourth Gospel in 
Research and Debate, pp. 280 f), though he is immediately upon 
his guard in adding: ‘“‘ We must beware, however, of 
exaggerating this element.” 

Excellent illustrations of the justice which can be done 
to the two-fold series of impressions which the Fourth 
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Gospel makes upon the mind of modern readers have 
recently been supplied by Canon Streeter and Dr R. H. 
Strachan. 

For Dr Strachan the Gospel is one in which “ brooding 
memory is consciously owned as a creative force.” An 
effective parallel is drawn between the method of the 
evangelist and that of Wordsworth, who sometimes drew his 


— material from “ hiding-places ten years deep.”” Strachan does 
as not hesitate to trace affinities of style, thought and attitude 
ng ; between the Fourth Gospel and the Apocryphal Gospels, and 
ost even explains many of the vivid details in the former as 


“really the work of a lively dramatic imagination.” But 


In while he finds an analogy between the evangelist’s work and 
for Jewish Haggadah, just as Carpenter and many others have 
ling done, Strachan holds that this is not a complete explanation 


of the literary character of the Fourth Gospel. The 
evangelist ‘“‘is not working with written documents before 


na, him, but is drawing from scenes reconstructed in his mind 
x of out of traditional material and present to his own vision ” 
- of (The Fourth Evangelist, p. 72). Contact with history is seen 
per- in the presence of intractable elements in the writer’s 
the material which offer resistance “‘ to the fusing influence of 
1”; his own creative and poetic power.” Instances are given 
raze | to show the “inertness”’ of the material which is not 
and § . malleable ” in Browning’s phrase, “‘ and defies the quicken- 
bols | 1g motions of the writer’s mind ” (op. cit., p. 74). 

lage Canon Streeter’s treatment is even more remarkable. 
one | Like Strachan he dwells on the evangelist’s “ creative 
pre- memory.” He points out that the personality reflected is 
nas § Bot that of a man likely to copy painfully other men’s 
arch writings. ‘“‘ Every scene,” he claims, “is the distilled 
his || essence of something that has been pondered upon and 
who § lived out in actual life until it has become of the very texture 
nted of his soul.” The stories are selected to illustrate certain 
ions | fundamental religious principles. Hence, ‘“‘ quite insensibly 
mes | Minor details . . . get modified so as to throw into greater 
licit emphasis the main point.”’ This must be remembered in con- 
‘are | Sidering the work of the evangelist who writes “ from the 
t of vivid reconstruction of the scene as, at the moment of writing, 
1 in | ‘tstood out before his own mind.” Streeter thinks that the 
ypon Suggestion that the writer of the Gospel consciously and 
of | deliberately composed stories for the sake of their allegorical 
: meaning goes too far, and argues that such a proceeding 
Jone | Would have been incompatible with his purpose, especially 
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position he was bound to emphasise the idea that, because 
the Word became flesh, therefore these things factually 
occurred. Streeter therefore draws the conclusion that the 
evangelist could not, consistently with his purpose, have 
recorded as history any incident which he did not himself 
believe to have actually occurred, though with admirable 
candour he adds that “‘ it does not follow that his belief was 
always justified.”” His further suggestion, that the evangelist 
may have seen some of the incidents he depicts in mystic 
trance, will no doubt be vigorously assailed, but even here, 
I imagine, Streeter would contend that the dream-vision 
begins with elements derived from experience and tradition. 

We are plainly entering upon a new era in which scholars 
are prepared to make mutual advances. But if further 
progress is to be made in the study of the Johannine problem 
there are at least two questions which will have to be faced 
in the immediate future. One of these, the problem of the 
miraculous, and of the nature miracles in particular, is by 
no means new, but it is one in which New Testament scholars 
—perhaps from a fuller apprehension of the issues involved— 
lag behind many readers of the Gospels who do not claim to 
be experts. The other question is that which is being studied 
by the formgeschichliche Schule ; it is that of the manner in 
which the Gospel stories came to assume form and shape, 
during the oral period, under the influences of Christian 
preaching, the Old Testament, and the tendencies which 
mould tradition the world over. Already, from the labours 
of Dibelius, K. L. Schmidt, and others, it is evident that 
the New Testament narratives do not melt away in such 
inquiries, but it is no less evident that a new approach must 
be made to the whole question of the historical foundations 
of the Gospels. It may be that, with a fuller insight into 
the conditions which lie behind the Gospels, we shall come to 
see more plainly that the Fourth Evangelist, for all the 
independence of his workmanship, did not invent his 
narratives for allegorical purposes, but made use of existing 
traditions of greater or less historical value as the particular 
case may be. 

It remains for us to discuss the vexed question of the 
discourse-matter in the Fourth Gospel. As may be expected, 
the scholars whose opinions I have quoted in the preceding 
section treat the discourses of the Gospel along lines similar 
to those followed in the discussion of the narratives. For 
Dr Carpenter the sayings represent “‘the language of a 
religious fellowship.” ‘‘ A community, bound together by 
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common trusts, sharing a common worship, practising a 
certain rule of mutual love, embodies its faith in these 
documents. So complete is the union of its members with 
their heavenly Lord that they can represent him as speaking 
by anticipation in their name” (op. cit., p. 225). Little 
basis for these sayings can be found in the actual teaching 
of Jesus Himself; it is useless, for example, to appeal to 
the Synoptic saying on the mutual knowledge of the Father 
and the Son (Matt. xi. 25-27 = Luke x. 21 f), for this 
utterance is really a kind of hymn, descriptive of the faith 
of the Church. The usual reference is made to the dialogues 
of Plato, and to the current literary method seen in 
Thucydides and Sallust, and the inference is drawn that 
the discourses are “‘ not the authoritative deliverances of 
the Eternal Word,” but ‘‘ testimonies of faith, views of 
religious truth, utterances of devotion, conceived in the 
spirit of what came to be called Gnosis or ‘ knowledge’ ” 
(op. cit., p. 271). 

Canon Streeter’s account of the discourse-matter in 
some respects resembles that of Dr Carpenter, but, as in 
the case of the narratives, he adds considerations which 
connect the development represented by the sayings in the 
Gospel with beginnings in history. He does not hesitate to 
claim that the original readers of the Gospel ‘‘ would never 
have supposed that the author intended the speeches put 
into the mouth of Christ to be taken as a verbatim report, 
or even as a précis, of the actual words spoken by Him ”’ ; 
they would have looked upon the doctrine as “‘ organically 
related to what Christ taught in such a way as to be the 
doctrine which Christ would have taught had He been 
explicitly dealing with the problems confronting the Church 
at the time the Gospel was written ” (op. cit., p. 371). The 
discourses are not quite like the speeches in Thucydides 
or Plato, since ‘‘ a man of the temperament of the author of 
the Gospel must have meditated year after year, not only on 
the Epistles of Paul, but on certain Logia of Christ which 
had come home to him as being of special and profound 
significance.”’ ‘‘ But,” he continues, ‘‘ what he gives us is not 
the saying as it came to him, but the saying along with an 
attempt to bring out all the fulness of meaning which years 
of meditation had found in it ” (op. cit., 372). 

From what has been said it will be seen where the real 
problem of the Johannine discourse-matter lies. It is no 
longer the question whether these sayings represent the 
ipsissima verba of Jesus; that stage of the controversy is 
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definitely passed. Not even Dr Nolloth’s position is tenable ; 
the view that the chief effect of the transference of these 
sayings to the pages of the Fourth Gospel arises from “ their 
translation, with the possible addition of some slight changes 
in the form and mould of sentences” (op. cit., p. 160). 
More than twenty years ago, in The Criticism of the Fourth 
Gospel, the late Dr Sanday urged that in the Fourth Gospel 
historical recollections and interpretative reflection, the fruit 
of thought and experience, have come down to us “ in- 
extricably blended” (p. 168); and no judgment on this 
perplexing question is more permanently established. The 
real question at issue to-day is whether the Johannine 
discourses represent in any degree the mind of Jesus; 
whether they stand in any lineal relationship with what He 
taught about Himself, or whether henceforth they are of 
value only as a form, albeit a very precious form, of religious 
and Christological thought about the end of the first century. 
Investigation into the intellectual environment of the 
evangelist, pursued with such industry by the scholars 
mentioned in the earlier part of the present essay, has well- 
nigh served its purpose ; although the researches of Reitzen- 
stein, Bousset, Bultmann, and others regarding Mandaism 
and its sacred books have raised new and interesting questions 
as to the possible influence of a Baptist-sect, ultimately of 
Palestinian origin, upon the evangelist’s mind.! The con- 
temporary influences are patent, and the question is what 
induction is to be drawn from the facts, care being taken 
not unduly to restrict the inquiry to Hellenistic influences, 
inasmuch as Canon Box and Dr J. Abrahams have shown 
that Palestinian factors cannot safely be omitted. The 
vital question is, With what did the evangelist begin ? 

To judge from some of the things which have been said, 
we might suppose that the contemporary winds played upon 
a mind singularly innocent of real knowledge about Jesus 
and His teaching. Here, as it seems to me, the strength of 
the argument lies with those who not only measure the 
winds, but also the resistance they must have met, and who 
take into account, not only the evangelist’s possession of a 
tradition of the doings of Jesus distinct from that of the 
Synoptics, but also the probability that he had long dwelt 
upon sayings of Jesus regarding His Person and claims. 


1 According to Professor Howard, the second edition of Bauer’s 
commentary in Lietzmann’s Handbuch (Tiibingen, 1925) is almost rewritten 
to insert numerous parallels from the Mandean writings. Cf. London 
Quarterly Review, January, 1927. 
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In this matter, I would submit, the issue has been well 
stated by Dr Stanton, who, on the last page of his great 
work, writes : 


“* But for my own part I cannot understand the process 
as a whole unless for its foundation and starting-point 
it had great Utterances of Jesus concerning His unique 
communion and fellowship with the Father, and know- 
ledge of the Father’s Mind ; and concerning His Mission 
to make known to men, through His Teaching and Life 
of Ministry and Death, with a fulness and clearness that 
were altogether new, the Father’s Character and Will” 


(op. cit., p. 288). 


In an acute review in the Hispert Journat for July, 
1921, Dr Carpenter wrote : ‘‘ It remains to be seen how long 
it will take for criticism which rejects so many pseudo- 
historical statements as the result of imagination to see in 
much of the discourses a similar exercise of the dramatic 
faculty working upon the faith of the Church” (p. 780). 
In The Johannine Writings he has fulfilled his own prophecy, 
but the fact remains that while Dr Carpenter has given an 
admirable and learned account of one side of the question, 
Dr Stanton’s contention does provide a credible beginning 
for the development plainly visible in the Fourth Gospel. 
Here we have matter for much debate in an issue on which 
anything like general agreement is not even in sight. The 
question is complicated by the fact that any decision we 
reach is influenced, and must be influenced, by our general 
attitude of mind, the conceptions.we form of Jesus and 
His teaching, and the degree to which we share, or do not 
share, that experience of communion with the Living Christ 
so real to the evangelist and the circle for which he wrote. 


VINCENT TAYLOR. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By THE Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lirr. 


THE strongest piece of writing in this department is Professor William 
Morgan’s The Nature and Right of Religion (T. and T. Clark), which is 
characterised by philosophical independence. Professor Morgan 
discusses the essence and evolution of religion in its varied aspects, 
and passes to an appreciation of Christianity which challenges the 
ordinary orthodoxy. ‘“‘ We are left,” he remarks, “ with religious 
perception and experience as the only stable basis on which a doctrine 
of Christ’s person can be construed.” Dogma is never, not even in 
dealing with the person of Christ, a simple transcript of experience ; 
speculative elements enter in, from contemporary philosophy, and 
consequently credal statements cannot be final. They are no basis 
for Christian unity. Religion produces them and discards them, and is 
always greater than its products. Professor Morgan’s line is to inter- 
pret religion as a sense of values, more adequately than Ritschlianism 
has hitherto succeeded in doing. He puts his argument with an 
incisiveness which is the outcome of clear thinking, and the result is 
one of the most challenging discussions which have been recently 
published on the subject. It would not be fair to say of the author, 
as Dr Johnson once said of Akenside, that he was “‘ a lover of contra- 
diction, and azo friend to anything established.” But Professor 
Morgan shows a trenchant, uncompromising spirit in handling 
traditional beliefs about the supernatural, which in his view invali- 
date the true rights of religion to exist in a world of intelligent men. 
The independence of the book will be best appreciated if it be read 
alongside of two contemporary volumes of apologetics—Principal E. S. 
Kiek’s study of The Modern Religious Situation (T. and T. Clark) and 
the second series of Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion 
(J. M. Dent), by the late Baron von Hiigel. The former writer 
persuasively defends Christianity on grounds which Professor Morgan 
refuses often to occupy, as being unsafe. And von Hiigel, whose style 
is even more involved than usual in some of these essays, applies 
himself to the task of restating some of the very dogmatic affirmations 
744 
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which the Canadian scholar sets aside. Both Principal Kiek and 
von Hiigel emphasise Christian experience. But neither is prepared 
to trust it so implicitly as Professor Morgan does. Nor would the 
writers who contribute essays to The Future of Christianity (Murray), 
a co-operative volume edited by Sir James Marchant. Canon Raven 
writes on the Sacrament, Dr Peake on Scripture, Professor H. R. 
Mackintosh on the Holy Spirit, and so on. It forms a thoughtful and 
responsible survey of the situation, with a considerable amount of 
agreement. 

One of Professor Morgan’s remarks, in his pages on the relations of 
science, philosophy, and religion," is that the supreme service rendered 
by philosophy to religion is “to have shown the limitation of the 
scientific technique, that Naturalism has no title to speak in the name 
of science, and that its account of the world is wrecked on the fact of 
teleology, and of the freedom of the will and the intellect.” The 
general relations between religion and natural science are explained 
in a popular way by Dr Hector Macpherson in The Church and Science 
(James Clarke). Its sub-title is ‘‘A Study of the Inter-relation of 
Theology and Scientific Thought.” In these reassuring pages, which 
offer a historical sketch of the main conflicts, it is argued that the 
gains outnumber the losses, and that the Church has profited and will 
profit by assimilating the scientific attitude towards the world. 

In The Holborn Review (January) Professor A. L. Humphries 
completes “‘ An Attempt at a Constructive Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment,” in which, after a critical sifting of the main penal theories in 
vogue, he endeavours to show in what sense we can honestly speak of 
“ satisfaction.” The conclusion is that Christ rendered “ satisfac- 
tion ’” to God on the Cross, not by enduring punishment vicariously, 
but by His perfect expression of the Divine love. “‘The Cross did 
not make sin forgivable ; it simply revealed how forgivable it was.” 
But there has been more attention paid to the doctrines of the 
sacraments than to the atonement. The Rev. R. de Bary outlines 
the estimate of “‘The Holy Eucharist in the First Three Centuries ” 
in The Church Quarterly Review (January), there is a remarkably 
comprehensive article upon it, in five sections, contributed to the new 
edition of Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart (edited by Gunkel 
and Zscharnack), and Canon Raven writes upon ‘‘ The Sacraments ” 
in general in The Future of Christianity. Emile Janot’s paper on 
“ L’Eucharistie dans les Sacramentaires occidentaux ” (in Recherches 
de Science Religieuse, pp. 5-24) is a pendant to Lietzmann’s brilliant 
survey of the Eucharist in Liturgies, in the German article, and 
Mr Edward Grubb’s paper on “ Sacramental Christianity ” in the 
Contemporary Review (January) is the expression of an outsider’s 
mind upon the whole subject ; Mr Grubb cannot imagine how any 
impartial student of the New Testament, “‘ who reads it with a mind 


1 In “A Theological Treatment of the Problems of Philosophy ” 
(Anglican Theological Review, pp. 281-291), Mr Eric Montizambert argues 
that “ theology as the great syncretism” has its opportunity to-day when 
there is dissatisfaction with science and philosophy as guides. 
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unbiassed by Church tradition, can believe that the apostles of Jesus, 
or their Master before them, regarded Baptism as a necessary condi- 
tion of entering the Kingdom of God,” and he opposes Christianity of 
a spiritual type to institutional or sacramental Christianity. 

Those who know Herrmann’s Dogmatik will be thankful to hear 
that it has been translated. Systematic Theology (Allen and Unwin) 
puts into the English reader’s hands one of the most compact and 
original statements of what this great Ritschlian teacher believed to 
be the essence of Christian doctrine. In Theology (May) a timely 
service to theological clarity is rendered by the publication of some 
papers for a recent Conference at Canterbury. The general subject 
was the Kingdom of God, and the writers treat it in various aspects— 
e.g. Sir Edward Hoskyns and Dr K. L. Schmidt, Professor C. H. Dodd 
and Dr Kittel discuss the New Testament teaching in the gospels, 
Dr Rawlinson surveys the apostolic age, Professor Vollrath the 
medieval conceptions, Dr J. K. Mozley and Dr Frick the idea from 
Luther to the present day, Dr E. G. Selwyn and Professor Paul 
Althaus handle the subject of the Kingdom in relation to the Church, 
and Dr Stiahlin writes on the Kingdom of God and the State, his 
closing words being that “‘ the seriousness with which the State and 
its ordinances are regarded prevents individualistic, mystical, or 
sentimental misunderstanding of the Kingdom of God.” 

Dr W. M. Grant’s book on The Bible of Jesus (Hodder and Stough- 
ton) is a study of Christ’s use of the Old Testament. The author is 
aware of the modern Marcionitism, which tends to separate Chris- 
tianity from the Old Testament altogether, and also of the unintelli- 
gent attitude taken up by many at the opposite extreme. He admits 
candidly that ‘‘ Jesus found His message not only in the accepted and 
canonical Scriptures, but also in the Apocrypha and Apocalypses with 
which His contemporaries were familiar.” He distinguishes wisely 
between quotation and illustration, and writes a particularly useful 
chapter on apocalyptic symbolism. There are many to whom this 
scholarly, untechnical study will be specially welcome at the present 
time. It is both frank and reverent. Another book of the same 
quality is The Permanent Value of the Ten Commandments (George 
Allen and Unwin), by the Rev. H. J. Flowers, a critical study of the 
Decalogue, which brings out its historical limitations and lasting 
message. Volumes of exposition on this subject abound. But 
Mr Flowers addresses himself, as few do, to a public who desire ethical 
instruction and intelligent explanation in the light of modern criticism. 

Dr Melville Scott puts in “‘ A Plea for the Revision of the Massoretic 
Text” in The Church Quarterly Review for April, t.e. he advocates 
conjectural criticism, and gives some examples. Thus he rewrites 
Proverbs vii. 22, till it yields this meaning :— 


As a stag trampleth the sheaves of corn, 
Until an arrow strike through his liver. 


Such methods, which assume that the traditional text is full of scribal 
errors and glosses, are anathema tothe school of writers who agree that 
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the Massoretic tradition is inviolable. Thus Dr R. A. Wilson in 
The Princeton Theological Review (1-89) examines the Hebrew 
“‘ names for God in the Psalms,” and is encouraged to believe that the 
headings of the Psalms are trustworthy, ‘“‘ that David wrote many of 
the psalms and may have written, so far as we know, seventy-three 
of them.” Similarly, Gustav Hélscher’s reconstruction of the pro- 
phecies of Ezekiel, in his Hesekiel, der Dichter und das Buch, is coun- 
tered by Werner Kessler of Herrnhut, who writes a monograph on 
Die innere Einheitlichkeit der Buches Ezechiel (Herrnhut), to reinforce 
the conservative, traditional view ; and in the Orientalische Literatur- 
zeittung (1-3) Mr H. M. Wiener gives what he regards as one or two 
conclusive objections to “‘ The Documentary Theory of the Pentateuch 
in the Light of Textual Criticism.” But such passing gusts of 
scepticism will be unfelt by the reader of such a book as Mr Elliott 
Binns’ edition of The Book of Numbers (Methuen) for the well-known 
series of Westminster Commentaries. The edition is based on the 
English revised version, and will therefore reach those who cannot 
profit by Dr G. B. Gray’s great commentary on the Hebrew text of 
this book, so thick with problems of ritual and historical interest. 
In the Festgabe fur Adolf Deissmann zum 60. Geburtstag (J. C. B. 
Mohr, Tubingen) the majority of the contributions are naturally 
connected with the New Testament. W. Michaelis (116-138) writes 
on the Pauline idea of justification by faith, Otto Schmitz (189-167) 
on dvvayis in the Pauline epistles, E. Lohmeyer on 
(218-257), a phrase which only occurs twelve times in the Pauline 
letters, and B. W. Robinson (108-115) on ‘‘ Influences leading toward 
the conversion of Saul.” The last-named writer thinks that it is 
highly probable that the apostle ‘‘ knew of the power and strength 
which Stoicism, embodied in the Mystery Religions, could give and 
did give.” The longest essay is by Dr K. L. Schmidt (258-319) on 
‘Die Kirche des Urchristenthums,” a valuable survey of recent criti- 
cism, which includes an examination of Matthew xvi.18. He regards 
the passage as part of the original gospel, and adds, ‘“‘ Die Frage, ob 
Jesus seine Jiinger zur éxxAnoia gemacht hat, muss bejaht werden.” 
Mr Walter E. Bundy discusses ‘‘ The Meaning of Jesus’ Baptism ” 
in The Journal of Religion (January). He believes that Jesus was 
baptised by John, but the gospel-stories throw no light upon the 
significance of this for Jesus ; they are told from the point of view of 
the later Christian Church, whose theological and religious interests 
demanded an emphasis on the Messianic self-consciousness of Jesus 
at the beginning of His vocation and career. This problem naturally 
comes up in Dr Warschauer’s The Historical Life of Jesus (T. Fisher 
Unwin), an attempt to write the life of Jesus on the lines of 
Schweitzer’s eschatological hypothesis. Dr Warschauer also finds it 
impossible to say what the baptism-experience meant to Jesus Him- 
self. He offers this tentative suggestion, that ‘“‘ there dawned on 
Him, together with an overpowering sense of God’s love and nearness, 
the consciousness of being called and set apart for some great work, 
the nature of which would become clearer as time went on.” Ina 
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cautious preface to Dr Warschauer’s scholarly book, Professor 
Burkitt observes that “‘ when the view or theory that underlies any 
Lire oF Curist has been set forth, it has also in the end to undergo 
the same kind of ordeal as that to which it has subjected the tradi- 
tional Gospels: does it account for the survival and the long-continued 
progress of Christianity ?”’ This ordeal continues. The traditional 
Gospels are being still studied, with unabated vigour. Thus, of late, 
no fewer than three fresh studies of the synoptic problem have 
appeared in English. One is Mr P. P. Levertoff’s theory about 
‘“* The Deuteronomic Background of the Logia ” (Theology, February, 
April). He points out that the enigmatic term “‘ Logia ” is the Greek 
equivalent for the Hebrew Debarim, the traditional name for the Book 
of Deuteronomy, and argues subtly that the aim of the ‘“ Logia,” as 
incorporated in Matthew’s gospel, was to present Jesus as preparing 
the new Israel for the Kingdom of Heaven, much as Moses in Deutero- 
nomy prepared Israel for the Land of Promise. Dr Vincent Taylor 
in the same magazine (February, March) restates his theory about 
St Luke’s Gospel, in reply to criticism of his recent book on Behind 
the Third Gospel, and prints what he believes to be the text of the 
Proto-Luke, compiled about a.p. 65, so far as that draft can be 
recovered. In the baptism-story he agrees that the original form of 
the voice from heaven was, ‘ to-day have I begotten thee,” a view 
doubted by Professor F. C. Burkitt in The Expository Times (February, 
189-192). Mr W.Lockton’s The Three Traditions in the Gospels (Long- 
mans) breaks new ground. The most authentic tradition is that of 
James, which is mainly preserved in St Luke’s Gospel, and St Luke’s 
gospel is the earliest and most important. The Petrine tradition, which 
is used by St Luke, is reflected, alongside of the Jacobean, in St Mark’s 
gospel, which also uses the tradition of John. St Matthew’s gospel is 
based on St Mark and on other materials, and the Fourth Gospel fully 
reproduces the tradition of John. So far as St Matthew’s gospel is con- 
cerned, such a theory traverses the accepted lines of criticism followed, 
e.g., by Erich Klostermann in the new edition of his commentary 
on Das Matthdéusevangelium in Lietzmann’s well-known Handbuch. 
Klostermann’s work has been revised thoroughly, but it is still a com- 
pact, trenchant edition on the principles of central synoptic criticism. 
In the Deissmann Festgabe Martin Dibelius (168-186) prints an 
exegetical study of John xv. 13, which he regards as a traditional 
saying, though “ traditional,” he is careful to add, does not neces- 
sarily mean “authentic.” The Johannine writings in general 
continue to rouse discussion. Dr I. Estlin Carpenter’s book on The 
Johannine Writings (Constable) is a study of the Fourth Gospel and 
the Apocalypse, which combines historical criticism and religious 
appreciation. He is disposed to be wary of the theories which find 
much light in Mandaeism or in Hermetism. His view of the Fourth 
Gospel approximates to that recently urged by Dr L. A. Muirhead. On 
critical questions he is not eccentric ; the Fourth Gospel may be by 
the Presbyter John, and certainly it is not by the author of the 
Apocalypse, which is dated in Domitian’s reign. It is refreshing to 
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find Dr Carpenter dissatisfied with the attempts made to rearrange 
the Apocalypse in a wholesale fashion. A. J. Appasamy’s book on 
Christianity as Bhakti Marga (Macmillan) is a study in the mysticism 
of the Johannine writings, which is of peculiar interest. The writer 
shows that the Indian thought of love as devotion to God has its 
limitations ; it is too apt to be identified, for example, with ecstasy 
or rapture. But he does manage to elucidate the contribution which 
it makes to our estimate of the Johannine type of religious thought. 
A book on similar lines is Ernest Walden’s The God of Love (Williams 
and Norgate), which concentrates on the Johannine epistles. These, 
it is argued, are earlier than the other Johannine writings. In The 
London Quarterly Review for January, Professor W. F. Howard does a 
real service by explaining the recent interest in “‘ The Fourth Gospel 
and Mandaean Gnosticism,” which has been stirred by Reitzenstein’s 
work as well as by Lidzbarski and G. R.S. Mead. Did a Palestinian 
community of pre-Christian Gnostics come into touch with primitive 
Christianity ? Are their tenets the clue to the apologetic elements in 
the Fourth Gospel ? Is their mystical vocabulary the precursor of the 
Johannine ? Such are the questions raised, and this article will put 
the reader in possession of the main facts about the controversy. 
Professor Howard seems to agree with Professor Gressmann, who, in 
his recent reissue of Bousset’s Religion des Judentums, doubted if 
there was any evidence to prove that Mandaeism existed in this early 
shape at or near Ephesus by the end of the first century. A critical 
introduction to the whole subject is provided in Dr Svend Aage 
Pallis’ Mandaean Studies (Milford, Oxford), which lays bare the 
phenomena of this curious Gnostic movement, and incidentally refuses 
to admit that Mandaeism shows any vital connection with Judaism. 

Professor H. L. Goudge’s The Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
(Methuen), in the Westminster Commentaries, is interesting as a 
protest against the current views about the literary structure of this 
difficult epistle. A less rigid attitude towards the theory of a com- 
posite origin would have been welcome. Canon J. G. Simpson’s 
Catholic Evangelicalism (Faith Press) has, for its sub-title, “‘ A Study 
in the Life and Teaching of St Paul,” and offers a warmly positive 
appreciation of the apostle’s religious message as vital to Christianity. 
Another sympathetic interpretation is provided in Professor C. A. 
Scott’s Christianity according to St Paul (Cambridge University 
Press). One special merit of this study is the analysis of what is 
meant by “ salvation ’”’; instead of being explained simply in terms 
of contemporary thought, it is singled out as one of the central terms 
and truths in the apostle’s gcspel. Another sound feature is the 
refusal to believe in the apostle’s heavy debt to Hellenism. It isa 
detail, but a detail worth noting, that Dr W. H. P. Hatch adduces 
evidence from the Syriac ‘‘ Book of the Laws of the Countries,” which 
corroborates the interpretation of croxeta in Gal. iv. 8, 9, and 
2 Cor. ii. 8, 20, as Elemental Powers or Spirits (Journal of Theological 
Studies, pp. 181, 182). 

James MorFatr. 
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REVIEWS. 


Selected Letters, 1896-1924. Baron Friedrich von Hiigel. Edited, 
with a Memoir, by Bernard Holland.—London: Dent & Sons, 
1927.—Pp. 377.—15s. net. 


Tuts volume—I trust it is only a first instalment—ought to be eagerly 
read by the very large body of persons in many countries who have 
derived guidance and inspiration from the writings or personality of 
Baron von Hiigel, surely a ‘“‘ man greatly beloved ”’ if there have been 
any such in our time. Its interest is, indeed, manifold. For one 
thing, it satisfies the desire we all have, of which Browning once wrote 
so well in connection with the Letters of Shelley, to be assured that the 
private utterances of the men we have learned to revere are at one 
with their public deliverances, that the prophet’s character is not laid 
aside with the prophet’s garb. No one, to be sure, would have been 
prone to think this likely in the case of von Hiigel, a man whose 
tremendous sincerity was manifest in the most ordinary intercourse to 
anyone who had ever had personal relations with him. But there 
must be thousands who owe him a heavy debt for his writings, 
though they were complete strangers to his person, and for these it is 
a great privilege to be allowed “‘ behind the scenes,” and to realise 
how utterly his publicly recorded utterances are of a piece with his 
most private and personal communications, how thoroughly he lived 
his own teaching. And for those who were privileged to know some- 
thing more of the man, it is a still further privilege to be enabled to 
see him in his private correspondence in the act of learning by 
experience he himself would have described, by one of his favourite 
epithets, as “ costing,” the great lessons in the way of God with men’s 
souls which he has taught, or striven to teach, to so many others. 
In particular, the series of wise, tender, intimate letters in which von 
Hiigel acts as the untiringly thoughtful and loving spiritual guide of a 
young niece ought to be prized and meditated by everyone who may 
be called upon to act, however lightly and distantly, in the same kind 
of relation. For the student of the history of religious and theological 
thought there is the richest material in the numerous letters connected 
with the painful story of “ Modernism” andits conflict with the autho- 
rities of the Roman Catholic Church, mostly addressed to the Baron’s 
two valued friends, Father Tyrrell and Miss M. Petre. To von Hiigel 
750 
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himself the experiences of these years of conflict must have been 
intensely “‘ costing ” ; the letters are a record of what must have been 
little short of a crucifixion for a spirit at once so devoted to the rich 
tradition of the Church and so simply truth-loving. Their value is 
enhanced by the admirably written biography prefixed to the volume 
by the late Bernard Holland, so touching in its combination of 
frankness and dignity. The whole story gives ground for very grave 
thought. It seems clear, on the one side, that the authorities were 
not unreasonable, as von Hiigel himself insists, in their conviction that 
some of the tendencies which went to make up the very complex thing 
known as “ Modernism ” were dangerously opposed to real spiritual 
inwardness ; the danger is painfully illustrated by the drift of some 
of the most prominent of the silenced Modernists into a crude and 
superficial secularism. On the other, it is impossible not to feel the 
profound unsatisfactoriness of a system under which authority could 
be used to exclude so gallant and so intensely religious a soul as 
Tyrrell from the visible unity of the Church and to bring so loyal and 
balanced a son of the Church as von Hiigel himself within visible 
distance of the same fate. (It is clear that the Baron anticipated such 
a fate as far from unlikely. Mr Holland thinks that his apprehen- 
sions were perhaps exaggerated. Yet by the showing of the Life 
itself, von Hiigel, the man who did more, by his life as well as by his 
writings, than any man of his time to inspire affection and respect for 
the great spiritual Catholic tradition in educated’ English-speaking 
people, at least died “‘ under suspicion” at Rome.) As one reads the 
correspondence in which the story unfolds itself, one cannot help being 
impressed with two thoughts, that the real issue of the right relation 
between loyalty to a great and rich historical tradition and loyalty to 
the “inner light ” has not been settled for the Roman Communion 
itself by the acts of the pontificate of Pius X and that, for any com- 
munion, no simpliste solution, in the form either of unqualified 
subjection to external authority or unqualified independence for the 
individual, is ever possible. Von Hiigel was once half-seriously 
accused by a friend of loving complexity for its own sake. The truth 
at the bottom of the remark was that he saw more clearly than most 
men that truth itself is never ‘‘ simple ” ; that is why it must always be, 
in his own word, “‘ costing.” If there is one lesson rather than another 
for philosophical thought, outside the limits of the strictly religious 
and theological domain, which may be learned better from von 
Hiigel than from any of his contemporaries, it is the lesson that in 
all departments of thought the Cartesian exclusive devotion to the 
“clear and distinct idea ” leads only to superficiality and thinness. 
One sees this even in the case of so illustrious a philosopher as the late 
Professor Bosanquet. With all its high qualities, how “ thin ” is the 
conception of ‘‘ soul-making ” which pervades Bosanquet’s Gifford 
lectures by the side of that which stands revealed in these Letters ! 
The main value of a book like this, however, is not any one particular 
truth, however important, which it enforces ; it is rather the practical 
proof it affords that a great sage may perfectly well be also a humble 
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saint feeding his life on the devotional practice of a Church of which 
it must inevitably be true that among its numbers there are “ not many 
great, not many wise.” Von Hiigel was, before all things, a living 
refutation of the insidious and detestable heresy that there can be a 
private road to Heaven for the “‘ high-brow,” the favourite heresy of 
the metaphysician. Of course it may and does happen that the 
individual thinker may, without any fault of his own, be deprived by 
an unwise use of authority of membership in the society of the ‘‘ Church 
militant,” and it is abundantly clear that von Hiigel would have 
thought it a price which, in the extreme case, a man must be prepared 
to pay for loyalty to truth and conscience ; it is not true that the 
deprivation, howeyer unjustly inflicted, is not a real deprivation and 
a real impoverishment, or that the man who light-heartedly excom- 
municates himself—as some eminent philosophers I have known do— 
is not attempting something very much like spiritual suicide. 

The external get-up of the volume is, in general, excellent, and a 
word of praise should be given in particular to the admirable portrait 
facing the title-page. I have noted a few obvious misprints, probably 
to be explained by the peculiarities of the Baron’s very individual 
handwriting. It would be interesting to know whether this is also 
the explanation of the curious singularities which will be found in 
some of the letters written in French, or whether these are authentic. 
Very interesting and penetrating are the striking sentences of personal 
advice given to von Hiigel in the middle of his life by Abbé Huvelin. 
I cannot refrain from quoting at least one of them. ‘“‘ Ne lisez jamais 
les journaux religieux ; ils vous jetteraient en toutes sortes de tenta- 
tions. Jamais moi-méme je ne les lis.” 
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II. 


These memoirs and letters of the great liberal Roman Catholic, 
Baron von Hiigel, will recall many lovable and impressive character- 
istics to those who knew him, and will enable others who did not 
know him personally to realise something of his charm. No man of 
his time had a deeper religious influence on men belonging to different 
Churches from his own, and yet no man was more firmly convinced 
of the supreme value of his own Church. He criticised it freely, but 
he loved it devotedly. He was a wholehearted Roman Catholic, 
although some of his opinions may have verged on heresy. ' 

Baron von Hiigel was one of those men who could appreciate 
others because he was so sure of God. There is a good deal of tolerant 
appreciation to-day which is simply the result of weakness. It is 
easy, if we have no definite convictions of our own, to admire any 
sincere views, however different from our own, which are put forward 
with power and ability, especially if they are new. On the other 
hand, there is a good deal of intolerance which is simply the result 
of weakness too. We are not sure enough we are right to prevent us 
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from being afraid we may be wrong. Anger against opinions opposed 
to our own is often half-conscious fright. We are made uncomfort- 
able by the challenge of opposing ideas. We condemn others for 
holding them, not because we are certain they are wrong, but because 
we are half afraid they may be right. Both tolerance and intolerance 
may be the result of weakness and superficiality. 

True tolerance is, however, the result of strength. It is seen in 
two forms to-day, one much less attractive than the other. It 
may be simply the attitude of a kind man who is perfectly convinced 
of his own rightness and who treats all those who differ from him as 
foolish but lovable children. That is an irritating kind of tolerance 
for those who are its objects. They may be sincere seekers after 
truth, who are resolved not to conform to established beliefs of whose 
correctness they are not convinced. It is not pleasant to be treated 
as foolish but lovable children when we are honestly and painfully 
seeking for the truth, perhaps even less than to be treated as con- 
temptible heretics by Churches or individuals who are supremely 
certain they are right. That kind of sympathetic tolerance is more 
common to-day than in the past, and has taken the place, to some 
extent, of the old persecuting spirit. It is an irritating condescension, 
and it is impossible for those who are its recipients to be quite com- 
fortable in its presence. They feel they are objects of charity, and 
they rebel against an arrogant benevolence. 

There was not a trace of this arrogant superiority and self- 
complacent goodwill in the Baron. He had the tolerance and 
sympathetic understanding of a man who is very sure of God; he 
was a man with deep religious and profound convictions of his own, 
and yet, at the same time, had the feeling that there was more of 
religion, more of God, than can be expressed in his own beliefs or 
than was taught by hisown Church. This characteristic of reverence 
for other people’s sincere opinions, united with a firm and definite 
standpoint of his own, marked the man who was first of all supremely 
sure of God, and at the same time was prepared to learn as a little 
child from Churches and faiths and doctrines very alien to his 
own. “That is so right!” ‘“‘ How splendidly true that is!” he 
would say of something in a paper by a Jew or a Nonconformist or 
an Agnostic. There was nothing condescending in his praise; it 
was a generous, delighted recognition of truth wherever it may 
occur; it was a spirit of teachableness and inquiry, looking for 
knowledge and inspiration from men of far less knowledge and ability 
than himself. 

He was, what liberal Protestants find it difficult to believe 
possible for any except themselves, a free mind seeking with unbiased 
faithfulness for the truth, and at the same time a devout Roman 
Catholic. Some orthodox, religious men, who are also keen scientific 
inquirers, have kept their science and their religion in separate 
compartments, and have not attempted to unite them. That was 
the position of Faraday. Some keen critical minds, who were at the 
same time deeply orthodox, have arrived at results which made them 
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feel that all which they had been taught to revere as religion had 
broken down and lay in ruins round them. That is what happened 
to the Baron’s two greatest friends, the Abbé Loisy and Father 
Tyrrell. On the other hand, there are many minds which claim to 
be free, who are really set on proving as true, doctrines which they 
already hold. The conclusion for them is already settled before 
they set out to consider the proofs of it. They are special pleaders, 
often without realising it, and the convictions which come to them by 
tradition or education dominate all their thinking. 

Baron von Hiigel was none of these. He was a free Catholic in 
the sense that he was really free in his thought, and at the same time 
profoundly Catholic in his belief and in his spirit. Amid intellectual 
disquietings his heart was at rest in God. His faith and his freecom 
were equally real and were organically one. His tolerance for others 
and his fearlessness in critical inquiry for himself were based upon his 
certainty of God. He had an immense power of impressing himself 
on others, not his Roman Catholic doctrines, indeed, but his spirit. 
I doubt if he converted many to Catholicism, much as he loved it 
himself. He certainly did a good deal to keep many who were 
deeply influenced by him in their own Communion. 

Part of his power to impress others was due to his own impres- 
sionability. There are leaders in thought and action who seem never to 
have been disciples to any body. They stand in lonely superiority 
above their world. The Baron, while he was true to his own nature 
and his own thought, had many admirations and yielded himself 
gladly to many influences, some of them Protestants like Troeltsch 
and Eucken. He tells us in an autobiographical fragment: “I 
have constantly before my mind two men to whom I owe infinitely 
much. The one was a Dutch Dominican Friar, a man of great 
religious experiences, who first trained me in the spiritual life in 
Vienna, 50 years ago. He was one with all the instincts of a man, 
yet all of them mastered and penetrated through and through by 
the love of Christ and of souls. The other was a French Secular 
Priest, a man of vehement and seething passion, of rare force of 
mind, whose will of iron by long, heroic submission to grace had 
attained to a splendid tonic tenderness. I owe to this Frenchman 
more than to any man I have known in the flesh.” This man was the 
Abbé Huvelin. The Baron kept notes of many things the Abbé 
said to him as a young man; they show great penetration and wisdom. 
The following stand out as especially significant : 

“You will rarely find souls who comprehend you. They will 
always be lonely souls, very individual, who have suffered much.” 

“* There is need for you of a very great liberty of spirit with a very 
great purity of heart. Never let anyone limit or restrain your 
spirit. Be very conscientious. Orthodoxy will follow conscience.” 

“* Detachment ought never to be practised for itself. You should 
detach yourself only to attach yourself the closer.” 

“* As for the Scholastics, it appears they possess a language of the 
initiated and that those who have not passed through their studies 
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have no right to speak. They do not perceive that life, all life, 
escapes analysis. It is a corpse that they dissect. Pass them by 
with a sweet, a very sweet smile. They believe that they could 
put the moon in a bottle. They could do so if it were a cheese.” 

These are very remarkable sayings for a Roman Catholic Abbé, 
or rather, they seem so to many Protestants, because we are often 
ourselves like the Scholastics who try to put the moon in a bottle. 
We are inclined to put Roman Catholicism in all its manifestations 
into a bottle and label it “‘ poison.”” Von Hiigel did not make many 
of us who admired and loved him want to be Roman Catholics, but 
he made us feel the greatness and beauty of Roman Catholicism at 
its best. What we felt in him most deeply was the essential religious 
faith which inspired all inquiries and which gave him perfect con- 
fidence in the free mind. The union of free thought and firm faith 
is not peculiar to any Church, though we are inclined to expect 
that firm faith may interfere with free thought in Roman Catholicism, 
and that free thought may interfere with firm faith in liberal 
Christianity. No doubt that often happens, but it does not happen 
to the greatest and the best, to whatever communion they belong. 
Firm faith and free thought are not incompatible. We saw and 
felt this in the Baron. They are, indeed, essential to each other. 
Criticism, like detachment, ought never to be practised for itself. 
“You must detach yourself only to attach yourself,” said the Abbé 
Huvelin. That is profoundly true of von Hiigel. The criticism 
of the free spirit was carried on, not for its own sake, but for the 
sake of firm attachment to the truth. ‘“ You will never lose or 
weaken your faith,” said the Abbé, “if you seek always the truth, 
not your truth.” , 

There was always with Baron von Hiigel the consciousness of 
something possessed, or rather something possessing him,’ which he 
sought to understand more fully, and whose reported manifestations 
he was not afraid to challenge, just because he was so sure of the 
reality itself. It was not from the security of a fixed Dogma, but 
from the security of a fixed Faith, that his critical faculty worked 
with freedom. 

There is the same distinction between Morality and Religion for 
him that he felt between Criticism and Religion. The search for 
truth or knowledge is not the same thing as having truth or having 
knowledge. Religion is not inquiry, although it is our duty to 
inquire. In the same way Religion is not trying to be good or to 
make others good, although it is our duty to try to be good and to make 
others good. ‘‘ As to Morality and Religion,” he says, in very 
characteristic phrase, “I feel confident that the two are not at 
bottom the same thing. Religion, I feel more and more sure, is (in 
contrast with ethics) essentially concerned with what already is and 
with what is indeed environing and permeating man ever on and on, 
but yet as super-human, other than human, as truly transcendent 
and not only immanent. Mr A. E. Taylor so well brings into promi- 
nence the “ Isness ” of Religion as against the “‘ Oughtness”’ of morals. 
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No amount of “‘ Oughtness ” can be made to take the place of one 
“Tsness.” There is no slighting of morals in saying that moral effort, 
even at its best, is not identical with a religious life. In morality we 
are trying to be something more, to do something more, to attain 
an ideal which is not ours now. We want to be other than we are. 
So also in the intellectual life we are always trying to know 
something more, to attain new truth and to destroy old error. But 
religion, as von Hiigel felt, and made us feel, is a present life with 
God; it is adoration of the Holy ; it is the feeling of permanence 
amid change, of the eternal in the temporal. “I think,” he says, 
“‘that whenever we insist upon movement we must also indicate the 
rest. When we insist upon the necessity and right of change, we 
must make clear the contrasting abidingness.” 

There was a sense of an inward security in von Hiigel’s most 
searching criticism. He was not waiting for more light in order to 
live with God, nor for more goodness, nor for more strength. More 
light, more strength, more goodness are all to be desired, but they 
were sought in the midst of a present peace in God. To no man of 
our time did the words of Christ apply more fully ; in no man’s life 
is their meaning more illustrated, ‘“‘ Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.” 


H. Gow. 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OxFORD. 


The Nature of Deity. A Sequel to Personality and Reality. By J. E. 
Turner, M.A., Ph.D., Reader in Philosophy in the University of 
Liverpool.—London : George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1927.— 
Pp. 248.—10s. net. 


Tuts volume, as is indicated in the title and emphasised in the Preface, 
should be taken in close connection with the author’s Personality and 
Reality. The method of the whole argument is intended to be based 
on the results of science and their logical implications and postulates. 
If these implications as Dr Turner develops them appear to us at times 
to go beyond anything to which we are strictly constrained by logic, 
he has perhaps prepared us for this, in his dictum (Chapter I.) that 
“all knowledge without exception inevitably expands into belief— 
facts into theory and hypothesis—certainty into probability ” (italics 
mine). This standpoint seems quite legitimate. Consideration of 
the truth that the mind itself can only proceed from the universe 
convinces him that its methods must be adequate to an understanding 
of our world throughout. Thus he adopts a rationalistic point of view 
which he conceives—on the whole, I think with justification—to be 
that of the Greeks and the Scholastics. This involves a confidence in 
the forms of our thinking, whether applied by science to the systemati- 
sation of the data of experience, or whether speculatively dealing with 
the problems of ultimate reality. Whereas, however, he considers 
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the only difference for the modern rationalistic thinker to consist “ in 
the enormous mass of absolutely new data which demand considera- 
tion,” his argument makes evident that he supposes modern specula- 
tion capable of going much farther than Plato or Aristotle in arriving 
at conclusions in regard to the ‘‘ Nature of Deity ” and the relations 
between the divine and the human, through methods of logic. Apart, 
then, from the history of religion (which is not primarily under con- 
sideration), this wider scope must, it appears, become possible, on 
account of the advance of science or accumulation of knowledge. 
And it seems clear that it is in regarding the contribution of modern 
science from the standpoint of evolution as “ emergent” that Dr 
Turner finds in it so valuable an ally in speculation concerning “ the 
highest of human interests.” 

Dr Turner’s doctrine of the union of the aspects of transcendence 
and immanence in the relation of the Supreme Self to the Whole, 
which is essential to his view of divine and human Personality, was 
supported in Personality and Reality by his interpretation of the 
“mechanism ” of nature as a self-evolving mechanism, independent of 
the continuous direction of mind, and yet testifying to “ the real 
existence of a dominating mind.” This mind is then both immanent 
and transcendent. This is an interesting example of his interpreta- 
tion of scientific results for the purposes of his theory of the Real. 
An analysis of his method here would not be in place in this review. 
The inquiry into the nature of the Supreme Being: begins from the 
conclusion also established in the former book that “the self’s 
responsiveness to its environment develops into an increasing domi- 
nance as it advances to ever higher levels.”” This dominance is in our 
experience concomitant with increasing knowledge of self and 
environment. The advance of personality in control and wider vision 
does not diminish but intensifies its sense of distinction from the 
environment. In passing to the conception of the Supreme Self, the 
author supposes an “ infinite intensification ” of the conditions. He 
thus arrives at his concept of the Universe or Whole, which again, 
from this approach, avoids in his view the extremes of Pantheism on 
the one hand, and absolute transcendence on the other. This would 
satisfy the demands both for singleness and all-inclusiveness, and for 
the distinction of the personal Deity from all else. For the environ- 
ment of the Highest Self remains “‘ the object of His knowledge, and 
the sphere within which His dominance is exercised.” As against 
Pantheism, Dr Turner insists on the “insuppressible distinction 
between the Supreme Self and all else.” On the other hand, His 
“infinite knowledge of the Whole, and His absolute dominance, 
maintain the unity of all existents.”” That the idea of Deity involves 
both immanence and transcendence has been argued by other thinkers, 
but Dr Turner’s line of thought appears to be in some respects new. 
It insists upon transcendence in degree rather than in kind. It is 
doubtful, however, whether it is logically possible to steer between 
the two extremes, except by means of Spinoza’s conception of Sub- 
stance with Infinite Attributes, two only of which we know as 
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immanent in our experience. This Dr Turner rejects as leading to an 
absolute transcendence. It appears that his conception of the 
Supreme Self demands transcendence, whilst his later application of 
his theory to the problems of good and of human freedom really lead 
to a more complete immanence than he intends. Proceeding to 
consideration of the notions of Infinite and Perfect as applied to 
Deity, Dr Turner develops the idea of continuity which is essential to 
his standpoint in relation to Infinity and argues that there is no 
inherent opposition between finite and infinite, pointing to the fact 
that in art and in ethics we meet with moments of perfection which 
are final, and thus in our experience are in contact with the unlimited. 
But does not the view that the finite passes on continuously into the 
infinite logically involve that the finite has no independent status, it 
is but a “centre” without uniqueness? It may be questioned 
whether any illustrations from our experience of continuity between 
widely sundered stages as between the mind of an infant, or of 
Pithecanthropus, and that of Shakespeare or Einstein, provides a 
logical analogy to the relation between finite and Infinite Mind. 
Whether there are adequate grounds in experience for the anticipation 
of boundless developments in human capacities is a subsidiary 
problem. If I understand Dr Turner’s argument aright, the citation 
of cases of racial degeneration is irrelevant because the question con- 
cerns universal evolution. And here he appears to take as the true 
type the development from the embryo to the man of genius. The 
assumption that this is the type seems to be based on emergent 
evolution, and the Spencerian doctrine of a necessary concomitance 
of increasing complexity, with increase in the higher qualities of 
experience or the values. Yet, as recent criticism of the nineteenth 
century idea of progress has emphasised, this latter doctrine is surely 
open to question. 

On analogy with progress in the character of knowledge within 
our experience alike in the theoretic and the practical sphere, Dr 
Turner argues that it is possible to conceive in some degree the nature 
of the knowledge of God, and that it is “‘ all-ecomprehensive, absolutely 
certain, and instantanously intuitive,” also ‘‘ as final and complete, 
timeless.” Here the idea of a perfect knowledge seems really derived 
not from indications of the form taken by the highest scientific 
knowledge, infinitely transcended in degree, but from a Hegelian 
conception of the equivalence of divine omniscience and reality. In 
regard again to the problems which belong to a theology of omniscience 
and omnipotence, the author’s position seems to be determined by a 
modified neo-Hegelian philosophy. Such problems are those of 
divine purpose, human freedom, and the significance of the moral 
struggle and moral progress. It is not easy to see how the doctrine 
of Personality, divine and human, to which it is Dr Turner’s main 
object to give an essentially rational foundation, can retain its com- 
plete meaning for our experience, within the monistic universe as he 
conceives it. This is significantly exemplified in his refusal to allow 
validity to the judgment of the individual in regard to the character 
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of the whole. He may judge, indeed, that it is good, but he may not 
criticise it, for all his ideals and categories ‘“‘emanate from reality.” 
But this argument seems to undermine the validity of all our attribu- 
tions of value to the whole. Again, Dr Turner’s conception of divine 
purpose as itself perfect, whilst ‘“ the phenomena of the developing 
universe are moments in its fulfilment,” seems to present more 
difficulties than the parallel neo-Hegelian conception of teleology 
within the Absolute, in view of his philosophy of emergent evolution. 
For this philosophy in a theological setting—wherein Deity must be a 
Reality, rather than a tendency or “ nisus ” (as for Dr Alexander)— 
appears to involve the reality of divine purpose as immanent. The 
notion of evil as in the long run self-destructive seems to follow from 
the view of universal evolution as necessarily towards perfection. 
“The nature of the universe is plainly such that every attempt to 
oppose its course must ultimately defeat itself.” For the latter 
proposition certainly a kind of necessity may be claimed. And if the 
universe is co-extensive with the manifestation of good, the process of 
evolution within it must be conceived as the realisation of good under 
temporal conditions. Evil, then, in the end will be unreal. The 
difficulty is how to reconcile this view with the philosophy of per- 
sonality. But the most insistent aspects of the problem of evil for 
such a philosophy are left in the background in the argument which 
treats evil as the natural, inevitable, and even beneficent result of the 
failure of the free person to fulfil his ‘‘ideal réle.”” Nor does it seem 
that freedom, in spite of its importance for Dr Turner, can ultimately 
be saved. The principal argument for freedom (most fully stated in 
Personality and Reality) is based on the immanence of the Absolute 
in finite centres. Immanence involves that its essentially free nature 
must be manifested. In this argument freedom appears to be treated 
as a quality objectively regarded, such as beauty or mercy. Such 
qualities of the Immanent Being must be expressed in that in which 
itisimmanent. But in a world informed by divine immanence there 
can only be One Being, free as self-determined. In the transition to 
religion Dr Turner indeed recognises that his system can only allow a 
very modified freedom to man. For this limitation is the basis of his 
doctrine of atonement. ‘“‘ We are driven to the conclusion that man 
can make no adequate response to the demands by which he is con- 
fronted, nor escape the consequences of their violation.” Hence his 
“* spiritual helplessness ”’ compels the “‘ acceptance of the principle of 
divine compensation.” The religious view involved has, as Dr Turner 
points out, abundant expression in the history of religion. Yet it is 
not altogether easy to combine it with the philosophical argument 
which excludes, as he observes, the element of the mysterious in 
Professor Otto’s sense, as an aspect of the Holy, and treats the 
mysteriousness of the divine for the human as legitimately conceived 
on the analogy of the mysteriousness of a Newton’s powers to the 
average man. 

Whether Dr Turner has proved his thesis that the vast increase 
in our knowledge of data and the development of scientific interpre- 
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tation make possible, through logical method, more far-reaching 
implications in regard to the nature of Deity, and the relation of the 
human to the divine, is a question which one finds oneself asking at 
the conclusion of this book. Must any attempt to combine a doctrine 
of the unity of the universe, theologically conceived, with a theory of 
ultimately real individuals; end in some conception of the relation 
similar in its results for personality to that which Leibniz throws out 
in the hint that the Monads are fulgurations of the divine Monad ? 
Again, the perplexities arising from the association in a single system 
of a Hegelian Absolute and a world exhibiting in its real character the 
principle of emergent evolution may seem to show that Absolutism 
is a jealous philosophy which will admit no rival within its gates. 
The accumulation of the data of knowledge does not appear to make a 
great difference to the attack on such metaphysical problems as these. 
Yet the attempt must be made to discover whether what “‘ is positively 
known ” can provide—in Dr Turner’s words—“ a firm basis for a 
yet wider content which may—or indeed must—be believed.” And 
students of the philosophy of religion will be grateful for his interesting 
experiment. 


Hitpa D. OAKELEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Judaism, in the First Centuries of the Christian Era. By George Foot 
Moore.—Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford.—2 vols.: vol. i., pp. x. + 552; vol. ii., 
pp. Vili. + 486.—30s. net. 


StupEnts of Christian origins who have wished to know something 
of the contemporary Judaism have relied mainly on the well-known 
works of Weber and Bousset. They have seldom been in a position 
to realise how far these writers fall short of supplying what is really 
needed. It is not so much that the material offered is scanty, but 
that it is presented in a way which shows no understanding of its real 
character, as intended by those who created it. Weber frankly 
called his book a “‘ System of theology,” and thereby gave himself 
away at once. He may have tried to penetrate to the inner meaning 
of Judaism as understood by Jews ; but he certainly did not succeed, 
and it does not appear that he ever made the attempt. Bousset 
succeeded no better, and in some respects went more wide of the mark 
than Weber. Schiirer stands in a somewhat different rank, as being 
first and foremost a historian; but he failed no less than they in 
attaining to a real insight into the meaning of Judaism. Such insight 
can only be gained when Judaism is approached with an open mind, 
its literary monuments studied without previous bias in favour of 
other methods of presenting religious thought, and with the sole desire 
to let them speak for themselves. 

That for which the Christian student has looked in vain to Weber 
and Bousset and Schiirer has at last been given in rich measure by 
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Professor G. F. Moore, in the two! volumes under present review. 
The best that can be wished for them is that they should entirely 
supersede the text-books already mentioned, that they should find a 
place in every college library and on the shelves of every one who 
studies the Jewish background of the Gospels. Professor Moore is a 
first-rank authority on the subject with which he deals in this work, 
not merely by reason of the wide extent of his reading in the literature 
concerned, but by the sure mastery with which he handles it. The 
difference between his treatment of the subject and that of his 
predecessors already referred to may be seen in the relative values 
assigned to the literary sources upon which any study of the subject 
must be based. Moore gives the first place in importance to the 
Rabbinical literature as expressing the ideas of what he calls ‘‘ norma- 
tive Judaism.” Other sources, such as the Apocalyptic literature, 
Philo, Josephus and the Gospels, he uses to illustrate or supplement 
the Rabbinical evidence ; but he makes it quite clear that these 
are subsidiary, not primary. He says (I., 126) (Judaism) ‘may 
properly claim to be represented by the teachers and the writings 
which it has always regarded as in the line of its catholic tradition, all 
the more because the resulting consensus is authoritative, and is 
embodied in a corpus of tradition possessing not only universal 
authority but in some sense finality. Numerous other Jewish writ- 
ings have come down to us from these centuries, to which neither 
biblical nor rabbinical authority is attached. With the exception of 
Sirach, they are ignored in the Tannaite literature and in the Talmud, 
or only included as a class in a prohibition of reading from ‘ extra- 
neous books.’ Considering the character of the rabbinical literature 
on the one hand and of these writings on the other, there is nothing 
particularly significant in this silence. . . . From such books the 
historian gets glimpses of the times outside the schools, and inasmuch 
as these writings come chiefly from the centuries preceding the 
Christian era this evidence is welcome, even when not intrinsically of 
immense importance.” And, after speaking about the apocalypses, 
and expressing a doubt whether the rabbis with their exacting studies, 
and the ordinary people with the hard realities of their lives, got 
excited about the end of the world and afterwards, ‘‘ any more than 
either scholars or the mass of Christians to-day over the cabalistic 
combinations and chronological calculations of our own millennarians,” 
he goes on (p. 127): “‘ However that may be, inasmuch as these writings 
have never been recognised by Judaism, it is a fallacy of method for 
the historian to make them a primary source for the eschatology of 
Judaism, much more to contaminate its theology with them.” 

The above is quoted from the chapter on Sources and Critical 
Principles, and if space allowed it would be tempting to quote the 
whole chapter. It is marked by a sense of proportion and a balanced 
commonsense most necessary to the treatment of the subject, and by 
no means conspicuous in the earlier writers referred to and those who 
have especially exalted the Apocalyptic literature. The whole book, 


1 A third volume of notes and discussions is promised. 
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indeed, shows just the same excellent qualities; and by reason of 
them the author quietly passes by traps and pitfalls in which some of 
his forerunners have been caught. Thus he avoids the snare of setting 
up a System of Jewish Theology, even in his presentation of Jewish 
religious teaching. “I have avoided imposing on the matter a 
systematic disposition which is foreign to it and to the Jewish thought 
of the times. The few comprehensive divisions under which it is 
arranged are not sharply bounded, and the same subject often 
naturally belongs in more than one of them ” (Pref., p. viii). 

The whole work is laid out in seven main sections, preceded by an 
introduction dealing with the history of the period, and the various 
sources and the principles on which they are to be used. The seven 
main sections are distinguished under the following titles: I. 
Revealed Religion. II. The Idea ofGod. III. Man, Sin, Atonement. 
IV. Observances. V. Morals. VI. Piety. VII. The Hereafter. 
Four full indexes complete the work. Under one or other of the 
subordinate headings of these seven sections, and by the help of the 
indexes, the reader will find an account of every topic relevant to the 
presentation of Judaism within the period chosen by the author for 
the study. And the choice of topics is determined solely by their 
relevancy to Judaism, not by their aspect when viewed from the 
standpoint of Christianity. The Gospels are used freely as subsidiary 
sources, which is the only legitimate use of them. Where they do not 
illustrate or confirm the Jewish teaching on any topic there is, for the 
purpose of the author, no reason for quoting them nor for silently 
presupposing them. 

It is inipossible to survey in a short notice the contents of two large 
volumes. A few points of importance are all that can be briefly 
touched upon. The Idea of God is treated in five chapters forming 
the first main section of the book. It is rightly insisted on that the 
Jewish teachers never developed a philosophical conception of God. 
For them he was not the Absolute, pure and simple Being. ‘“‘ Jewish 
monotheism was reached through the belief that the will of God for 
righteousness is supreme in the history of the world ; one will rules it 
to one end—the world as it ought to be. In this way a national God 
became the universal God. Its origin was thus, to put it in a word, 
moral rather than physical or metaphysical, and it was therefore 
essentially personal” (p. 361). In a separate chapter the author deals 
with the assertion frequently made that God, as conceived by post- 
biblical Judaism, was remote and inaccessible, needing or making use 
of intermediaries between Himself and the world or men. “ In the 
endeavour to exalt God uniquely above the world, Judaism, it is said, 
had in fact exiled him from the world in lonely majesty, thus sacri- 
ficing the immediacy of the religious relation, the intimate communion 
of the soul with God. In exaggerated forms of this theory philoso- 
phical terminology is abused, and the God of Judaism is qualified as 
‘absolute’ or ‘ transcendent ’”’ (I., 422). The argument is mainly 
based on the names or epithets which were used in reference to God, 
through the avoidance of the ancient proper name. ‘ The disuse of 
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the proper name JHvH was thus not the consequence of a changed idea 
of God or his relation to the world. It was, however, a principal 
cause of the introduction of many substitutionary words and phrases in 
which recent writers see evidence that in the Jewish thought of this 
period God occupied a remote supramundane sphere, too great to be 
immediately active in the world, and too exalted in majesty and 
holiness to be immediately accessible to humble piety, and that 
religion suffered the consequences of having to do with an absentee 
God ” (I., 429). To a scholar who knows the Rabbinical literature 
as Professor Moore does, it is an easy task to show the error in the 
common non-Jewish theory about the God of Judaism. His refuta- 
tion is complete, and made without effort ; it is not so much that he 
refutes an assertion as that he imparts knowledge which the modern 
writers, to whom he refers, do not seem to possess. 

The section entitled Observances (II., 1-78) deals with an aspect 
of Judaism which has called forth abundant criticism, usually 
unfavourable, from non-Jewish writers. Here, it is alleged, is to be 
seen the “hardening”? which befell Judaism, whereby the free 
working of the spirit was stifled and finally destroyed by the constric- 
tion of the letter. Professor Moore surveys the whole subject of 
Observances .under the heads of ‘“ Cultus,” ‘* Circumcision,” 
“Sabbath,” ‘‘ Annual Festivals,” ‘‘ Public Fasts,” Taxation, 
Interdictions.”” He shows how all these are based on the requirements 
of revealed religion as Revelation was understood in Judaism ; and 
he sums up his examination in the concluding words of this section 
(II., 78): ‘‘ There is no reason to imagine that the observances of 
which we have spoken were new in the so-called post-exilic period, 
and still less that they were introduced or revived by Ezra and other 
reformers to keep the Jews a separate people by increasing the 
difficulty of mixing with their neighbours. If they came to be 
casuistically developed and more scrupulously attended to in the last 
centuries before the Christian era and in those that followed, at least 
in the circles of the pious and the associations of the Pharisees, it was 
a consequence of a clearer and more consistent notion of what is 
involved in the possession of a revealed religion, and a deeper con- 
viction that the fulfilment of all the great promises of the Scriptures 
was dependent on the fulfilment of their conditions in the conformity 
of the people, collectively and individually, to the will of God made 
known to them in the twofold law. If this is what is meant by the 
‘legalism ’ of the Scribes and Pharisees, the name cannot be denied 
to them, though another derivative of lex, ‘ loyalty,’ would express 
their consciousness better. It is pertinent to add that from this point 
of view observances are not the ‘ externals ’ of religion, the outgrown 
vestments of ideas; conformity to the revealed will of God is the 
essence of religion.” 

The extracts given above, apart from the immediate purpose for 
which they were chosen, will serve to illustrate the spirit in which 
Professor Moore treats the whole of his great subject. With scru- 
pulous fairness he allows the recognised teachers and exponents of 
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Judaism to put their own case from their own point of view, and his 
own task is to see that it is presented with accuracy and completeness 
and without bias in favour of any other form of religion. There is a 
whole volume of meaning in the phrase quoted in an earlier extract 
(I., 127) where, speaking of the apocalyptic writings, he says that 
it is a fallacy of method for the historian of Judaism “‘ to contaminate 
(italics mine) its theology with them.” 

Professor Moore in this work has made a very notable contribution 
to the study of Judaism in the early Christian period ; and students of 
Christian origins will be left without excuse if they repeat the fallacies 
and absurdities into which they have been led by the guides whom for 
the most part they have hitherto followed. 


R. T. Herrorp. 
KELSALL, CHESTER. 


The Historical Life of Christ. By J. WarscHavuer, M.A., D.Phil.— 
London: T, Fisher Unwin.—Pp. 368 + xviii. 15s. net. 


Mucu painstaking labour has gone to the writing of this full-scale 
work. It gives evidence of careful and minute scholarship. It 
assembles within convenient compass the central problems and their 
detailed factors in a way that merits the gratitude even of readers who 
can accept neither its initial approach nor many of its solutions and 
suggestions. 

The author recognises the difficulties—or should we say the 
impossibilities ?—of the task. ‘“‘ The attempt to write what for want 
of a more accurate term we still call a life of Christ has been hampered 
from the earliest times by a twofold difficulty, which has never been 
successfully surmounted because to a large extent it is unsurmount- 
able” (p. 167). This twofold difficulty is “‘ the difficulty of so 
combining the various incidents handed down pell-mell by tradition 
as to make them present an orderly and intelligible sequence ”’ and 
“the even more formidable task of fitting into this framework of 
events the recorded sayings of our Lord—to divine, that is, when this 
or that was really spoken.” The further difficulty remains of divining 
whether this or that was ever said at all. 

Dr Warschauer’s position is that of a pronounced Protestant of 
the liberal and Modernist type. He accepts Schweitzer’s eschato- 
logical interpretation of the mind of Jesus. In an interesting Preface 
to this volume Dr Burkitt gives us the true test for estimating its 
success. “It is not enough for the Modernist to reject the Catholic 
view : if his view is to supplant the Catholic view, it must be because 
it is more adequate, because it is more nearly in harmony with all the 
facts not only of the ‘ Life of Christ,’ but also of the enthusiasm and 
persistence of the Christians.” 

This book has many outstanding merits. It is thorough and 
comprehensive in its survey; it has a firm sense of time and place ; 
its geographical allusions are vivid and informative ; it is rich in Old 
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Testament and pagan analogies and parallelisms. The suggested 
rationalisings of the recorded miracles are often ingenious and some- 
times convincing, but not infrequently they grotesquely over-stretch 
the long arm of coincidence. As an introduction to the difficulties of 
the New Testament narratives the work forms a valuable compen- 
dium and commentary, and none the less for being here and there, as 
every such work must be, somewhat arbitrary and idiosyncratic in its 
judgment of what is historical and what is legendary. The style is 
not distinguished for imaginative beauty ; and, therefore, rarely, if ever, 
succeeds in infecting the reader with a sense of the awe and mysterium 
tremendum of the Personality of Jesus. All through we are made 
aware that the author shares too perfectly the prepossessions of Dr 
Burkitt, who writes in the Preface: “‘ We have been gradually forced 
to recognise that our universe is governed by inexorable natural law 
and what we know of the earlier history of this planet and of the men 
who live upon it puts the recorded traditions of Greeks and Hebrews 
equally into the region of fairy tales.” 

Dr Warschauer, no more than Dr Burkitt, seems troubled by that 
deeper scepticism which questions whether this “ inexorable natural 
law” may not be a crass superstition of the more shallow kind of 
science which has not sufficiently pondered James Hinton’s remark : 
“There is no other ‘law’ in nature but the law which we make. 
God is not the ‘ Lawgiver’ to Nature—He is the Doer of it: we 
are the Lawgivers.” (Philosophy and Religion, pp. 18,19.) Nor in 
trying to enter imaginatively into the eschatological and apocalyptic 
consciousness of Jesus does the author succeed in bringing out in 
any moving way the terrible truth that things which do not exist 
may affect men of genius more profoundly than the things which do, 
or that things real and even actual to the supremely mystical mind 
may not have the reality of even distorted representations of the 
vision of an Eternal World to our commonplace efficient intelligence. 

In strong contrast not only with Father Tyrrell, himself decisively 
influenced by Schweitzer, but also with the orthodox Protestant, 
Sir George Adam Smith (Jerusalem, Vol. II., pp. 542-546), Dr 
Warschauer makes the breach of Jesus with the Jewish Law and 
ceremonialism finally absolute and complete. The gravest defect of 
this work is its failure to steep the mind of the reader in that world of 
the Supernatural in which the mind of that age actually and habitually 
lived. It stresses, indeed, and stresses powerfully, the contemporary 
expectation of a catastrophic coming of the Kingdom and of the divine 
intervention through the Messiah who was to overthrow the Roman 
rule and restore the glory and triumph of Israel. But this should 
carry with it much else. How is it possible to write an Eschatological 
Life of Christ and maintain an anti-ceremonial conception of Christ 
supporting itself on our modern and all too sophisticated distinction 
between the symbolical and the sacramental? Tyrrell erred by 
excess on the other side, but there was need that he should redress the 
balance by startling the complacency of Liberal Protestantism with 
the contention that the Jesus of the first century would feel less at 
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home with Liberal Protestantism than ‘‘ with sacraments, temples, 
priests and altars ; with miracles, diabolic possessions and exorcisms ; 
with devils and angels and all the supernaturalism of his own age and 
tradition.” 

In view of this, Dr Warschauer’s references to “‘ the radiant sanity 
of Jesus ”’ and his “‘ sanely ethical outlook ” savours of talk to the 
orchestra stalls. It is not to his kin only that Jesus appears to be a 
visionary ‘‘ beside himself,” but to every man who presumes to judge 
him by our standards of normality. It may be that the question on 
the answer to which will depend the future allegiance of the world is 
whether we can so conceive as convincingly to interpret the inner 
mystical core of the lonely Vision of Jesus while detaching it from the 
transient external symbolisms with which it was clothed. But that 
question leads inevitably to a further and far more disconcerting 
question. Ifwe can do this, how can we be quite sure that Jesus himself 
had not already done it and that this did not constitute the most 
poignant tragedy of his life and mission? On any critical 
eschatological theory he was one who extensively transvalued the 
Messianic material of his day. This being so, can we be certain that 
he did not carry on this process in his own inward life farther than 
most of us as yet dare dream? If he did, may he not have been so 
far-seeing as to know that he was shattering all that was transient in 
the entire Messianic and eschatological ideology of his day ? And if 
he did not, are we not pluming ourselves with a superiority that 
makes continued discipleship difficult and, indeed, making him out to 
be one who by good fortune unbuilded better than he knew ? Assum- 
ing such vast transformation and reconstruction of Messianic material 
as any Eschatological Life of Christ must assume, are we not driven to 
assume yet more, and to ask ourselves whether he did not, with clear 
consciousness, face the appallingly tragic and revolutionary work of a 
thorough-going destruction through thorough-going fulfilment in the 
light, brilliantly terrible to him, of a doomed Judaism and a perishing 
Roman Empire? Foreseeing and fore-feeling the end of the age, a 
mind of this transcendent order would see and feel also to the burning 
quick a New Humanism, the Son of Man, coming out of the realm of 
Ends and of the heaven of Mind—a Humanism in which Man should 
be the measure of all things and the ‘‘ Heavenly Father ”’ the measure 
of Man. And what other way was there, or is there, for anyone to 
accomplish this timeless work than by using deliberately, not de- 
ludedly, the only available terms and ideas of contemporary life, 
straining them to fracture by charging them with excess of meaning, 
_ accepting the grim condition of being himself broken on the 

ross ? 


J. M. Luoyp THomas. 
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The Narratives of the Resurrection : a Critical Study. By P. Gardner 
Smith, M.A. London: Methuen & Co., 1926.—Pp. xxvii. + 196. 
—6s. net. 


Mr GARDNER SmiIrTH starts his inquiry with the remark that “ in the 
last ten or fifteen years the stream of literature in this country has 
shown a tendency to dry up, and perhaps there is now room for a 
further study of the problem.” What he has done, however, is not 
to adduce any fresh arguments for or against the historical value of 
our narratives of the Resurrection of Jesus, but to bring within the 
compass of one small volume the view which a well-balanced and 
open mind would be likely to take of the evidence. He sees clearly 
enough, and frankly asserts, the right of reason to determine the issue, 
and he states his position quite definitely when he says that “‘ in such 
an inquiry the truest reverence is expressed in the most rigid im- 
partiality. The sacred historian cannot forget that much may depend 
upon his conclusions, but he must not for that reason allow his judg- 
ment to be warped by respect for long-treasured beliefs, be they his 
own or the beliefs of others.”” This is sound doctrine, and, what is 
more, the author has remained true to himself throughout his essay. 

This loyalty to truth is the more to be commended when we bear 
in mind the complexity and even the bewildering character of the 
narratives out of which some sort of rational system is to be created. 
The witness of St Paul—our earliest authority—the apparently 
veridical but hopelessly contradictory accounts given in the four 
Gospels, the authority, or the want of it, given in such uncanonical 
Gospels as that according to the Hebrews, or the Gospel of Peter, 
have all to be evaluated, the growth of tradition has to be traced and 
allowed for, and all this within a couple of hundred pages. If this 
work were to be done at all, Mr Gardner Smith has done it as well 
as it could be done, without being tedious or becoming as meticulous 
as the compiler of a dictionary article is bound to be. 

When we remember that our Gospel stories of the Resurrection of 
Jesus are discordant not only in their details, but in their main 
presentment of the facts they relate, we realise the impossibility of 
forming any final plea at the bar of right reason, or in any court 
which trusts to criticism for its criterion of truth. Was the tomb 
empty on the third day ? If it were, what is the value of the evidence 
for the belief that it was? Were the appearances of Jesus in Jeru- 
salem or in Galilee, seeing that two Gospels favour the one, and two 
the other? Are the stories which insist on the manifested body of 
Jesus being physically palpable trustworthy, or do they spring from 
an anti-docetic interest ? Are the Resurrection and the Ascension 
an identical fact regarded from a differing aspect ? Were the appear- 
ances visionary, and if so, what is the evidential value of visions ? 
These and similar questions face anybody who sets himself seriously 
to form a just judgment on the familiar stories with which this 
volume is concerned. 

_The one point which Mr Gardner Smith may perhaps have not 
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discussed with himself preparatory to the writing of this work is 
what the literary criticism of the Gospels may have to say about the 
documents which purport to describe the resurrection appearances, 
Before those documents can be relied on we must make up our 
minds whether they are authentic or genuine, or both, or neither, 
And if we end by rejecting them as history, we have still to say what 
is their value as adumbrations of the truth of idea, as distinct from 
the truth of fact. But Mr Gardner Smith may retort that to deal 
with the problems of literary criticism was impossible within the 
limits he had imposed on himself, and if so, his plea must be held 
valid. 

His closing words will illustrate the openness of his mind, and 
though they may exasperate many well-meaning but hide-bound 
persons, they will serve to show that our author’s face is set in the 
right direction. He says :— 

‘‘ The only loyalty worth having is loyalty to a person. Loyalty 
to opinions, however ancient, is only prejudice by another name, and 
even loyalty to an institution may be no more than bigotry writ 
large. Loyalty to God and loyalty to Christ are the unmistakable 
marks of the Christian spirit, and they are not effaced by a readiness 
to re-examine evidences, to acknowledge facts, to rebuild theologies. 
Rather are these traits the true manifestations of loyalty to the God 
of truth.” 


W. F. Gerxre-Coss. 
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